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ABSTRACT 


The whaling history of New London probably had its beginnings not long 
after the town’s establishment at a natural harbor on the Thames River in 1645. 
This was drift and inshore whaling, patterned after Indian practices. The first 
whaling ship sailed from New London in 1718, when the sloop Society made a 
cruise along the Carolinas. The system of trying the oil on board ship, which 
made possible long voyages, was inaugurated in 1761; but New London developed 
more slowly than other whaling ports, and it was not until 1804 that the first 
successful whaling company was organized. The industry’s high point was reached 
in 1845, when 14 firms operated 81 vessels totaling 27,273 tons. In 1847 New 
London passed Nantucket to become the nation’s second whaling port, bowing 
only to New Bedford. 

The search for sperm oil and whalebone led New Londoners to the South 
Atlantic, the Antarctic, the South Pacific, Indian Ocean, the North Pacific and 
finally to Spitzbergen Ocean, Hudson Bay and nearby waters. More than 60 
whaling agents directed the operations of the whaling industry until 1909. An 
agent procured capital, signed on master and crew, arranged for insurance and 
after the voyage distributed the profits to investors and “‘lays,” or fractions 
of the earnings, to master and crew. The agent usually held the controlling 
interest in a voyage and frequently operated a supplying business. 

It was the master of the ship, however, who determined the success or 
failure of a voyage. Regardless of the captains’ capabilities, many owners kept a 
close rein over them as to expenses and the take of oil and bone. In their turn, 
captains were absolute monarchs at sea. The crews originally were made up of 
men living in the New London area. Over the years, as pay and working con- 
ditions worsened, agents resorted to “land sharks” who enticed and shanghaied 
residents from inland cities and natives off islands. Living conditions of most 
crews were crowded and dirty, and mutiny became a common danger. Desertions 
in foreign ports were a problem. Many sailors lost their lives in the capture of 
whales; falling from aloft ranked second as a cause of death. 

Starting in 1849, several events brought about the decline of the New 
London whaling industry. The California gold rush lured away at least 25 
captains and uncounted seamen from New London. The financial panic of 1857 
was followed by the Civil War, with shortages of capital, men and ships as well 
as the seizures of vessels by Confederate raiders. In 1859 the first Pennsylvania 
oil refinery began operations, and kerosene became cheaper than whale oil. This 
chain of reverses was climaxed by the Arctic disaster of 1871, when thirty- 
nine U. S. captains ignored the Eskimoes’ warnings of an early freeze and the 
vessels were trapped by ice. 

The last New London-owned whaling ship, the fittingly-named Era, sailed 
on a five-month voyage in 1892. Two other ships, both owned elsewhere, sailed 
from the port, finally the Margaret in 1909. 


I dedicate this volume to the memory of my 
dearest friend and companion on many a “‘cruise”” — 
Lewis C. Shamback, Sr. Without his encouragement 
and support, completion of this work would have 
been much more difficult if not impossible. The 


Master has figured Lew’s last lay and logged “So 
ends the day.’”’ 
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Preface 


“Whale ahead. Thaaar she blo — 0 — 0 — wss!”” Throughout the years, one of 
the most fascinating topics for readers and writers alike has been whaling. The 
age-old story of man against the sea, especially when linked to seeking out the 
whale, attracts the attention of almost everyone. Drama inexorably emerges as 
one delves into the several aspects of the whaling industry—the business side of 
the operation, the procedure of outfitting the vessel, the problems of procuring a 
crew, the adventure and possible misadventure of the voyage, the work of 
securing a cargo, and finally the return to home port. 

New London, Connecticut, one of some 72 American ports which engaged 
in the world whaling industry, occupied a leading position among the whaling 
towns. For some reason little attention has been focused upon the major role 
played by this small Connecticut town, a role which appears to be out of all pro- 
portion to its size. 

Ten years of researching business records, federal documents and records, 
original correspondence, ships’ logs, diaries and newspapers have established that 
New London ranked third among American ports in both vessels sent out and 
voyages made. At the height of American activity, during the 1840’s, it held 
second place. Only New Bedford and Nantucket sent out more vessels which 
made more voyages during the period 1718 to 1909. New Bedford alone 
surpassed New London’s efforts in the 1840’s. 

If one desires an understanding of the American whaling industry, New 
London’s role cannot be ignored. Few American whaling vessels lacked New 
Londoners among their men and officers. Captains from the port opened up 
several new whaling grounds, and were in demand at all whaling ports, while the 
merchants developed the Hawaiian Islands as a base of operations, established 
control of the Alaskan seal industry, promoted growth of the guano industry on 
the Phoenix Islands and sent out the first steam whaler. 

This, then, represents an attempt to establish for ““The Whaling City”’ its 
proper place in the whaling history of the United States. 


Robert Owen Decker 
January, 1973 
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THE WHALEMAN 


A Whaleman strong am I, 
I rove the briny deep — 
And whether the sky 

Be dark or bright 

A steady watch I keep. 


For the whale’s a clever prey, 
And moves from sea to sea 
And many’s the day 

We raise no “blows” 

To “weather”’ or to “lee.” 


I love the whaler’s life 

And the oceans which I sail — 
It’s a medley of strife 

And glorious sights 

That make a land life pale. 


But when my “‘cruise”’ is oer, 

And the “‘Master”’ figures my “lay,” 
I'll ask no more 

Than He thinks right, 

And log — “So ends the day.” 


Anonymous 


From Pliny LeRoy Harwood and Rowena 
Mossette Harwood (1933) THE POETS 
OF NEW LONDON, privately printed, 
p. 163. 
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Chapter 1 
THE BEGINNING 


Upon viewing New London’s harbor area today it may be 
difficult to imagine the frenzy of activity which would have taken 
place at a leading whaling port. Yet, that is exactly what one would 
have witnessed along the streets, warehouses and wharfs of the town 
from the 1820s to the 1870s. Whaling agents sent out vessels to 
every “‘corner”’ of the sea in search for sperm oil, whale oil and 
whalebone. During the years from 1718 to 1909, a total of 257 
vessels made 996 voyages, opening up new “grounds,” charting 
islands and establishing New London’s place in the history of whaling. 
This port of sailing fame sent out the first American steam whaler, 
the Pioneer, in 1866. 

“The Whaling City” is a title worn with pride by New London 
and one which seems very appropriate in light of the long and close 
involvement of the port with the industry. Reference to hunting the 
whale appeared early in the town’s history and continued until the 
beginning of the twentieth century. In spite of this long connection 
with the industry, New London port first gained recognition during 
the seventeenth century as a West Indian port. 

John Winthrop, the Younger, in the summer of 1645 established 
a settlement along the right bank of the Thames River where a-natural 
_ harbor existed. Any size vessel could enter safely, as the harbor pro- 
vided an excellent anchorage with its soft muddy bottom, deep water 
and tidal fluctuation of only 2'% feet. In the age of sail it was 
estimated that from 300 to 500 vessels could be anchored at one 
time in the harbor. Sheltered by Fisher’s Island, a natural break- 
water, New London harbor with its strategic location near the 
entrance of Long Island Sound provided a safe haven when storms 
swept the “Devil’s Belt,” as the Sound was once known. Other 
advantages included being free from swift currents and almost always 
ice-free, as well as being on the direct sea route between Boston 
and New York. 

Such factors made it inevitable that a marine industry would 
arise at New London. The settlement possessed the three prerequisites 
necessary to develop a leading seaport—a good harbor, a hinterland to 
provide goods and markets, and a merchant class with initiative. 
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FIGURE 1. The Corinthian, of Perkins and Smith. 
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Growth of the port proceeded at such a pace that by 1680 it ranked 
as one of the principal Connecticut towns. In 1702 the Connecticut 
Assembly selected New London as one of the eight legal ports for the 
colony. By that same year it had become one of the principal market 
towns, a dusty, noisy place where wagons pulled by four to six horses 
or oxen carried goods into and out of the port. Droves of cattle, hogs 
and horses moved through the streets to the wharves for shipment. 
The men usually constituted a rough lot, who roomed and stabled 
their horses at taverns where they could “cut the dust” with a little 
drinking before traveling along the streets in noisy gangs looking for 
fun. Adding to the clamor of the streets were the crews of vessels 
engaged in trade which New London carried on with all parts of the 
world. They arrived in port seeking diversions after days, weeks or 
months at sea. 

New London possessed plenty of timber, and shipbuilding 
became common, as vessels could be built for one-fifth to one-half 
less than English bottoms. By 1660 New London, with a population 
of not more than 100 males, had three master shipbuilders and carried 
on trade with Barbados and Virginia. 

A large coastal and West Indian trade developed in the eighteenth 
century, but direct trade with Europe failed to prosper. By 1774 
New London had become one of the leading colonial ports. Its shops 
offered goods from all over the world. Maritime commerce, New 
London’s only industry, flourished until the Revolution brought it 
to an end. 

During the war the port prospered as a privateering center 
and became an important supply center for the Continental 
forces when vessels brought needed supplies into New London. 
But by the end of the Revolution much of New London lay 
in ruins. Benedict Arnold’s raid resulted in 143 buildings being 
burned, most of the shipping in port burned and that on the 
seas captured or destroyed. Few of the dock facilities remained. 

After the hostilities ended, the merchants attempted to 
revive the shipping of the port. However, all their efforts failed 
to bring back prosperity. A second blow to the town came with 
the War of 1812, when the British blockade curtailed shipping. 
After that war shipping interests again tried for a revival, but until 
1819 and the successful development of a whaling industry at 
New London, little commerce came to port. 
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FIGURE 2. The Morrison, of Haven and Smith. 


New England Whaling Begins 


As is often the case with new ideas and developments, the 
advocates of whaling found the merchants of New London reluctant 


to turn to the industry before the end of the first quarter of the — 


Nineteenth Century. This does not mean that the people of the port 
did not pursue the whale earlier. Much has been written about the 
American Indian as a fearless whaler who taught the English settlers 
the art. In fact whaling had been known and practiced by Europeans 
centuries before they settled in North America. An early account of a 
whaling voyage appears in the writings of Alfred the Great, where 
reference is made’to a venture of one Othen, native of Helgoland. 
Other early descriptions describe whale hunting off the French coast 
in 875 and English whaling in 1594. 

Indians did hunt whales before the Europeans arrived. They 

pursued the whale near shore as well as on the open sea, using crude 

_ weapons consisting of bows and arrows, stone-headed lances, and har- 
poons with wooden floats attached. A group of Indians using canoes 
would surround the whale and plunge their weapons into it. As 
they could only wound it and ran the risk of having it attack their 
boats or dive and escape them, the Indians tried to drive the whale 
into shallow water where it would be relatively helpless and easily 
killed. A successful hunt always meant a feast, as whale meat was 
highly regarded by the Indians. The chiefs made a division of the meat 
among the families, while the bone became common property used 
‘when anyone had a need for it. After the Europeans arrived, the bone 
became a trading item. 

Europeans became aware of America’s possibility as a whaling 
ground when John Smith reported seeing large schools of whales 
along the Virginia coast in 1614. The first known attempt at New 
England whaling by Europeans took place when a school of whales 
approached the Mayflower, a sometime whaler, anchored in what is 
now Provincetown Harbor. Failure attended the effort when a fowling 
piece prepared with a supercharge blew up when fired, but fortunately 
injured no one, least of all the whale. 

Possessing little in the way of equipment, European settlers 
used Indian methods to hunt the whale. New England towns built 
towers in order to keep a lookout for whales. Men took turns main- 
taining watch and when the alarm was given, all joined in the hunt. 
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FIGURE 3. Bark North America, of Haven and Smith. 
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Organized whale hunting began along the Sound at Southampton, 
Long Island, in March of 1644 and increased so rapidly that as early 
as 1664 New York regulated whaling activities. 

William Hamilton, one of the first settlers to kill whales along 
the New England coast, became highly successful along Cape Cod 
during the 1660’s. His skill reportedly aroused the displeasure of 
several people who attempted to link his success with witchcraft. 
Apparently their charges had little effect, as he died in Connecticut 
in 1746 at the age of 103. 

As the demand for whale oil increased, open sea whaling began. 
A Captain Hussey of Nantucket is believed to have initiated this 
period of whaling in 1712, when after being blown out to sea he 
found himself among a school of whales. Upon killing one and trying 
the oil, he found it to be of such superior quality that most began to 
seek out this type, the sperm whale. 

The process of boiling pieces of blubber in large pots to produce 
the whale oil was called trying the oil. Hunting the sperm whale led 
the New Englanders far from shore and it became impractical to re- 
turn to the home area to try the oil. Beginning in 1761 whalers went 
out equipped with a try works and could remain at sea for months or 
even years, enabling them to follow the whale to all “corners” of the 
earth. 

From 1620 to 1761 three stages of whaling evolved in New 
England: 1620-1712, drift and inshore whaling; 1712-1761, open sea 
whaling, trying the oil on shore; 1761-1925, open sea whaling, try- 
ing on board the vessel. 

Connecticut’s earliest official mention of whaling came May 25, 
1647, when the General Court declared: 

Yf Mr. Whiting wth any others shall make tryall and prosecute a 

designe for the takeing of Whale, wthin these libertyes, and if, 

vppen tryall wthin the terme of two years, they shall like to goe 

on, noe others shalbe suffered to interrupt them, for the terme of 


seaven years. 1 


New London Whaling 


New London took part in the early period of American whaling, 
but compared with the port’s West Indian activity, whaling played a 
very minor role. Early reference to whaling activities at the town 
identified a “Mr. Skillinge” as one of a company associated for the 
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FIGURE 4. The John & Elizabeth. 


purpose of whaling in boats along the coast. In 1718 Joshua Hemp- 
stead reported in his diary that “‘comfort Davise hath hire my whale 
boart to go a whaling . . .” The earliest known voyage of a whaler 
from the port took place that same year (according to New London 
Probate Court Records) when the sloop Society, commanded by 
Thomas Jacobs, made a cruise along the coast of the Carolinas. Other 
early New London whaling included attempts by the New London 
Society for Trade and Commerce, which outfitted two vessels in the 
1720’s. One returned empty and the other disappeared at sea. Vessels 
from New London entered Boston harbor with whale oil in 1771; at 
the same time Caleb Trapp of Norwich sought crew members at New 
London for a whaling voyage through a notice in The New London 
_ Gazette, March 22, 1771. Although whaling vessels occasionally 
cleared New London from 1718 until the Revolution, no record exists 
of other activity except for 180 barrels of oil brought in during the 
year 1771 by a whaling sloop owned in Providence, commanded by 
Captain Peas. 

The American Revolution put a halt to whaling for several years. 
New London renewed its activity in 1784 with the building of the 
sloop Rising Sun, which began its whaling career May 20, 1784, under 
the command of Captain Squires. Although the port sent one or more 
whalers each year from 1784 to 1809, no large-scale operations 
developed, because most capital went into unsuccessful attempts to 


revive the West Indian trade. 
Occasionally enthusiasm burst forth over the possibilities of 


whaling at the port. Thomas Allen, author of the Connecticut ‘‘Marine 
List,’’ wrote May 26, 1786: 

Now, my Horse Jockeys, beat your horses and cattle into 

spears, launces, harpoons and whaling geer, and let us all strike 

out! ——many Spouts a-head, —Whales plenty, you have them 

for catching.2 

Only sporadic whaling voyages took place during these years. 

The Blackstone sailed on a whaling voyage under Captain Charles 
Fordham in 1790, but no record of its return or cargo seems to exist. 
On April 5, 1795, a notice appeared in The Gazette requesting all 
persons interested in the establishment of a whaling company to meet 
at Miner’s (Minor) Tavern. It may be that few attended the meeting; 
no record exists of a whaling company founded at that time. 
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FIGURE 5. 


A ship, the Commerce, owned by Samuel Phillips Lord, made at 
least two voyages between 1794 and 1798. No record exists of the 
first return, but on July 6, 1798, the Commerce reported in after a 
15-month voyage to the Brazil Bank with a cargo of 500 barrels of 
oil. General William Williams, a merchant in the West Indian trade 
who operated merchant vessels out of New London, sent out the ship 
Criterion as a whaler in the 1790’s. It returned from one such voyage 
May 4, 1798, docking at Sag Harbor with a cargo of 1,400 barrels of 
oil, 1,400 pounds of bone and 500 sealskins. In spite of such a good 
cargo, General Williams returned the vessel to the merchant trade 
in September. 

The first company organized expressly for whaling and sealing 
which operated out of New London port was formed in 1799 at 
Norwich. No name has come down to us of this “X Company” 
which outfitted the schooner Oneco and three ships, the Mars, 
Miantinomoh and Susannah.? All four vessels attempted to whale in 
the Brazil Bank ground with unfortunate results, causing the venture 
to end in failure. Spanish authorities seized three of the vessels, the 
Oneco and Mars in 1799 and the Miantinomoh in 1800. Captain 
George Howe of the Oneco traveled about South America ina futile 
attempt at reimbursement before dying of tropical fever. In 1799 
the Susannah disappeared at sea. 

Successful operation of a whaling company at New London had 
to wait until 1804, when Dr. Samuel H. P. Lee, the doctor hero of 
the port’s 1798 yellow fever epidemic, organized a company. 
Operations commenced in 1805 with the ship Dauphin, a ship built at 
Pawcatuck Bridge by Captain John Barber. They were enlarged in 
1806 with the addition of the ships Leonidas and Lydia. 

The Leonidas’ crew, while on a voyage to Patagonia, suffered 
from scurvy and when they reached the island of Trinidad, two-thirds 
of the crew had become ill. Two boats were sent ashore with two 
mates and nine members of the crew to secure fresh provisions. Surf 
was so heavy that three men stayed with one boat while the other 
eight went ashore. Conditions of the sea forced the three in the one 
boat to return. With great difficulty the crew moved the vessel to the 
other side of the island and sent in five more men in another boat. 
When the new men reached the shore they found the surf very rough 
and only the first mate and six crewmen got back to the vessel. After 
several attempts to get the other six men, the crew voted to sail for 
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FIGURE 6. The Chelsea, a typical whaler of about 1830. 


FIGURE 7. The Tuscarora. 


New London. They left behind Second Mate Joseph Barney, Boat- 
steerer Isaac English, David Branch, Samuel Franklin Bull, Jason 
Rogers and Stephen Moore. 

On July 31, 1808, Samuel R. Fitch in the Experiment was sent 
to pick up the men. After 51 days Fitch returned with the six men 
all in good shape. The Leonidas under Captain Joshua Sayer and the 
Lydia under William Barnes and Alexander Douglas completed a 
number of successful voyages before the Embargo Act, Non- 
Intercourse Act and the War of 1812 brought a halt to commercial 
activities. 


Motivation for Whaling 


Before examining the main period of New London whaling, it 
may be well to understand why the industry existed. New Londoners 
traveled the seas, enduring hardships for months and even years in 
order to meet the demands for oil and bone. Just exactly what did 
they seek and for what purposes? The main attraction of whalers was 
sperm oil which is not really oil but a fatty substance found in the 
head cavities of the sperm whale. It serves as an excellent lubricant, 
for neither heat nor cold affects its consistency. Even today it is valued 
as a lubricant for precision equipment. Candles made from sperm oil 
burn brighter than other candles and are smokeless. Other uses 
included manufacturing of soap and leather cleaners. 

Whale oil is produced by boiling the blubber of the whale. It did 
not bring as high a price as sperm oil, but being more abundant and 
cheaper, whale oil commonly provided most of the oil used for il- 
lumination and lubrication. Street lights, beacons of lighthouses and 
headlights of locomotives all burned whale oil. 

Whalebone likewise is not really bone, but a horny sub- 
stance found in the roof of the mouth of the right whale. It 
hangs down from both sides of the upper jaw and acts as a strainer. 
Right whales swim along the surface scooping water into their 
mouths; when they have a mouthful they close their mouths 
and force the water out, while the whalebone retains any fish, 
shrimp or other foods..The bone or baleen is six to twelve feet 
long and is used for stays, corsets, riding and carriage whips, 
umbrellas and other objects requiring strength and _ flexi- 


bility. 
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FIGURE 8. The Hibernia, largest of the New London whalers. 
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Ambergris could be an unexpected windfall when found 
in a sick whale, usually in the intestines in lumps from one pound 
to two hundred pounds. Its odor-retaining properties made it 
valuable as a perfume base and it sold from $200 to $600 a 
pound. 


Types of Whales and Their Areas 


To secure the oil and bone, men sought out the whale. 
Europeans commenced whaling by seeking the northern right whale, 
which at that time could be found in the Atlantic from Bermuda to 
the Arctic. Although northern right whales continued to be taken 
until almost extinct by 1909, they became increasingly scarce in the 
southern grounds, requiring a steady movement northward to seek 
them out. From 890 to 1372 the black right whale along the 
European coast provided the quarry. When it became scarce by 1372, 
the whale fishing moved northward where the Greenland right whale 
could be found. When Americans entered the search for whales they 
concentrated on the right whale until 1712, when the sperm whale 
began to attract attention. (Evidence exists that the sperm whale 
had been taken by Europeans as early as 1688, but interest did not 
develop until 1712 and after.) Usually it could be found in tropical 
or temperate waters from longitude 56 degrees south to 56 degrees 
12 minutes north in the Atlantic, Indian and Pacific Oceans. 

Americans sailed into the South Atlantic seeking the southern 
right whale in late 1774 and early 1775. The area where this whale: 
could be found extended from Brazil to the Antarctic in the Atlantic, 
and from Chile to the Antarctic in the Pacific. As whales became 
scarce in the Atlantic grounds, as a result of the concentration 
of whalers there, and as the whales moved north and south to avoid 
them, the Americans moved into the Pacific beginning in 1791. 
There the hunting proved excellent. 

During the late 1840’s even this area began to decline in 
promise and by 1848 the Americans opened up the Arctic grounds. 
It proved to be a valuable, albeit dangerous area for whaling, as the 
Arctic bowhead whales were double in size of those found in 
warmer waters with a better oil yield. Bowhead whales were 
found north of 45 degrees, 6 minutes latitude north and avoided 
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warm water. Antarctic whaling became popular only when the other 
grounds became fished out although whaling had begun there in 
1804. In 1904 this became the main whaling ground as right and fin- 
backs were found in large numbers in the Antarctic. 

New London whalers, although slow to begin, ranged far and 
wide in the search for oil and bone. The early area naturally centered 
about the Sound. The first record of a longer voyage is 1718, when 
New London vessels began to fish the Southern Area whaling ground 
off the coast of the Southern colonies.4 By 1799 the vessels from the 
port reached the Brazil Bank whaling grounds. In the early 1800’s 
New London vessels operated off the coast of Patagonia. It was 1829 
before the port’s whalemen followed the lead of earlier American 
vessels and sailed into the South Atlantic, but only one year later 
they reached the Pacific grounds. The South Shetlands off the coast 
of Antarctica were reached in 1821. In 1830 the New London whalers 
began seeking out the whale in the romantic South Seas. By 1833 the 
Indian Ocean became the object of New London interest, and in 1839 
the New Zealand ground was reached. New Londoners moved to the 
North Pacific and fished off the northwest coast of the United States 
in 1842. 

Far southward, New London vessels reached Desolation Island 
in 1844. As the whales became scarce in the tropical and temperate 
zones, the New Londoners sought them in Davis Straits, 1846; 
Spitzbergen Ocean, 1855; the Arctic, 1856; Okhotsk Sea, 1857: and 
Hurds (Heards) Island, 1858. As the filling of vessels became in- 
creasingly difficult, New London whalers steadily moved northward 
to Cumberland Sound, 1859; Hudson Bay, 1862; Greenland, 1864; 
Baffin Bay, 1865, and Labrador that same year. 


Whaling Vessels 


To seek out their quarry whalemen used several types of sailing 
craft. Until 1715, sloops of 12 to 30 tons most commonly served as 
whaling vessels. The size increased as offshore whaling prevailed, 
reaching 60 to 70 tons in the last half of the Eighteenth Century and 
averaging 250 tons during the Nineteenth Century, with barks and 
ships predominating. New London’s Atlantic, 700 tons, with a length 
of nearly 700 feet, was the largest American whaler ever sent out. 
Equally singular was the Shaw Perkins, a 55-ton sloop, which with a 
crew of four went into the roughest, most dangerous waters in all 
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kinds of weather. Whalers characteristically were clumsy, square- 
rigged vessels, broad of beam and blunt of bow, slow and homely with 
large cargo areas. Exceptions to this included some sharply built 
vessels such as clipper ships and former packet bottoms. American 


craft were painted black outside and green inside, with a white band. 


around the vessel above the water line. Although the whalers grew 
larger after 1715, small boat whaling continued from the Indian 
period until as late as 1860, for at that date New London had at least 
two smacks engaged—the W. P. Benjamin and the William Riley. They 
captured a whale and tried forty barrels of oil in March of 1860. 


REFERENCES 


1. J. Hammond Trumbull, ed. (1850) THE PUBLIC RECORDS OF THE COLONY OF 
CONNECTICUT, F. A. Brown, Hartford, Conn., Vol. I, p. 154. 

2. Connecticut Gazette, May 26, 1786. Thomas Allen wrote the first of many marine lists 
which appeared in New London newspapers over the years. It is witty, informative and 
in general a delight to read. 

. This appears to be the ill-fated Norwich Sealing Company. 

4. A “whaling ground” means an area of water where many whales could be found. Usually 

whalemen named these for some nearby well known body of land. They attempted to be 
general in directions to the exact good area so as not to give it away to other whalers. 
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FIGURE 9. New London harbor. 
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Chapter 2 
THE WHALING AGENTS 


Only the successful development of the whaling industry freed 
the port from the state of depression which existed after the War of 
1812. Although, as is often the case with new ideas and developments, 
the advocates of whaling found the merchants reluctant to give up 
old endeavors and the hope of renewing the prosperous days of the 
West Indian trade, 1819 marks the beginning of the major period of 
New London whaling. Major Thomas W. Williams is credited with 
having opened the main era of the industry at New London. In 1819 
he sent out the brig Mary and in that same year Daniel Deshon out- 
fitted two vessels, the ship Carrier and the brig Mary Ann. Deshon 
and Williams became the first of over sixty agents who would direct 
the operations of the whaling industry between 1819 and 1909. 
Whaling agents handled all the details of a venture. They procured 
capital for outfitting the vessel, signed on the master and crew, 
arranged for insurance on a vessel, equipment and cargo; handled all 
paperwork, provided funds to pay for necessary repairs and supplies 
in foreign areas, collected amounts owed by the investors for expenses 
incurred by the venture, disposed and distributed the profits to the 
investors and lays to the crew. Agents usually held the controlling 
interest in the undertaking and received a profit from this investment 
plus charges for handling all details. They frequently operated busi- 
nesses in conjunction with whaling, such as candle and soap manu- 
facturing, warehouses, wharfs, freight lines and supplies. In short, 
they operated commission and general merchandising businesses 
which extended to all types of commercial activity. 

Increased profits could be realized by the agent if he sold 
supplies to himself and partners and if he disposed of the cargo to his 
own firm. Most agents became wealthy and prominent New London 
citizens, making numerous business investments, filling civic posts and 
quite often holding political offices. They set the social pace of the 
town. 

Although most investors in whaling voyages lived in the New 
London area, a few merchants from other localities who handled 
whaling products protected their source of supply by investing in 
such ventures. Captains usually had a share in the undertaking for 
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FIGURE 11. Division of cargo of a John & Edward voyage, 
1838-1840. 


obvious reasons that their motivation to protect the investments of 
others would increase when it would mean a larger profit for them. A 
typical two-year voyage meant a large investment, for it required no 
less than 250 barrels of pork, 200 barrels of beef and 50 barrels of 
flour plus barrels of rice, bread, corn, vinegar, codfish, peas and 
molasses. Other supplies included lances, harpoons, spades, line and 
thousands of empty barrels. 

The records of the whaling agents, N. and W. W. Billings, show 
the usual method of securing capital for a whaling voyage. 


1838 — John & Edward 


Lyman Allyn 4/16 $2,400.20 
Jona Coit 2/16 1,200.10 
Jos. Smith, Jr. 2/16 1,200.10 
William Tate 1/16 600.05 
Giles Bailey (Captain) 3/16 1,800.15 
Agent 4/16 2,400.00 
9,600.80 
1838 — Superior 
Jona Coit 4/32 1,927.45 
Ed. Hallam 4/32 1,927.45 
John Brandegee 4/32 1,927.45 
Wm. D. Pratt 1/32 481.86 
R. Babcock, Jr. 1/32 481.86 
A. McLean (Captain) 8/32 3,854.90 
Agent 10/32 4,818.65 
15,419.63 
1838 — Julius Caesar : 
A. McLean 1/16 1,065.21 
C. Allyn 2/16 2,130.41 
Jona Coit 2/16 2,130.41° 
John Brandegee 2/16 2,130.41 
Wm. D. Pratt 1/16 1,065.20 
Jm. T. Crannell 1/16 1,065.20 
Agent 7/16 7,456.47 
17,043.33 
1839 — Flora 
Edward Hallam 4/32 1,828.39 
Daniel Fitch (Captain) 8/32 3,656.78 
Coddington Billings 6/32 2,742.58 
Jona Coit aoe 1,371.29 
John Brandegee 3/32 1,371.29 
Lyman Allyn 2/32 917.20 
Agent 6/32 2,742.58 
14,627.11 
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FIGURE 12. The whaling fleet in New London harbor, 1865. 


1841 — Phoenix 


Ed. Hallam 2/32 355782 
A. Thatcher 2/32 355.02 
J. M. Fitch 3/32 532.97 
Jona Coit 4/32 710.62 
Jm. Brandegee 2/32 355.32 
C. L. Stockman | 1/32 177.66 
Ralph Stoddard 2/32 355151 
Agent 16/32 2,842.50 
5,685.01! 


An examination of the five voyages indicates that the agent held 
the largest single share of the investment in three of the ships. In one 
venture an investor held a share equal to the agent’s, and in the fifth 
the captain had the largest share. It will be noted that several of the 
same investors purchased shares in all five voyages. When bills came 
in from the expenses during the voyages, the agent billed each in- 
vestor for his share based upon the percent of the investment. 

Suppliers might also become investors in lieu of payment for 
their work and materials. New London’s leading example is John K. 
Pimer, who operated a sail-making enterprise. Bills and accounts in- 
dicated that Pimer worked for most, if not all, the whaling agents in 
New London and often received 1/32 share of whaling voyages in 
place of cash. 

An examination of Pimer’s Papers shows the following shares 
signed over in lieu of payment for work done. 


Vessel Year Value of Share 
Ann Maria 1837 $250.00 
Connecticut 1841 225.00 
India 1844 375.00 
India 1848 117.19 
Peruvian 1841 317.31 
Peruvian 1843 556.72 


A successful voyage could mean an excellent return for the 
merchant who chanced his payment on a share of the venture rather 
than cash. Insurance, sundries and repairs might require another pay- 
ment or more, but the return usually covered the expense plus a 


profit, e. g.: 
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Peruvian 1841 


1/32 share of profit $542.31 
Cost of 1/32 share of venture 317.31 
' Profit 225.00 
Peruvian 1843 
1/32 share of profit 921.58 
Cost of 1/32 share of venture 597.35 + 40.63 insurance 
Profit 324.23 
India 1848 
1/32 share of profit 566.72 
Cost of 1/32 share of venture 186.89 (includes 69.70 insurance ) 
Profit 379.83 


As masters reported on the success of the whaling voyage and 
the number of barrels of oil on board increased, the agents would 
take out insurance on the cargo. On January 30, 1844, Joseph 
Lawrence notified his insurance agent to increase the insurance on 
the Helvetia to $15,000 to cover the cargo. The vessel had been out 
since 1842 and would return April 5, 1844, with a cargo worth 
$61,266.10. At the same time he increased the coverage of the Isaac 
Hicks from $3,000 to $15,000 for the same reason. That vessel had 
been purchased in 1843 by the Lawrence firm to collect cargoes from 
a number of Lawrence vessels in the Pacific and to carry the cargo 
home to New London. While no record of the vessel’s arrival at New 
London exists, it left the port on a subsequent voyage on September 
20, 1844. The Golden West’s cargo was insured for $10,000 in April 
of 1876 while off on a voyage (1875-1876). The vessel’s papers list 
no cargo breakdown upon arrival. 

When a vessel had great success and could not carry all the oil 
and bone taken, or when the captain decided to remain out for a 
longer period, cargo might be shipped on other vessels which were 
homeward bound. Cost of such was low—usually one-half cent a 


pound or gallon, which was charged to the owners on the basis of 
their shares, e. g.: 


The Phoenix shipped 66 casks (8,381 gallons) on the New 
London for $41.90 and 61 casks (12,072 gallons) on the 
Washington for $60.36 for a total of $102.26. 


Joseph M. Fitch $ 5.60 
Jona Coit 5.79 
John Brandegee 2.89 
Phoenix 72.50 
N. & W. W. Billings 19.23 

106.01 
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When whaling became the major industry of New London, it 
quickly monopolized the population and directed the way of life of 
nearly every family. Almost all businesses became partly if not wholly 
related to the whaling industry. A successful operation required 
captains and whaling crews, whaling agents, vessels, supplies and 
equipment, foodstuffs, financial institutions, insurance companies, 
warehouses, dockhands, hotels and capital. Most young men of the 
port went on voyages and often found that the young women’s 
interest in them increased after a whaling sail. Those who stayed 
home trained for some trade related to the endeavor, becoming 
blacksmiths, carpenters, coopers, ropemakers or sailmakers. New 
London became a very busy place with wagons bringing in supplies or 
carrying away whaling products from warehouses filled with bales of 
whalebone, casks of sperm oil and barrels of whale oil. Vessels lined 
the docks loading supplies for whaling voyages or unloading cargoes 
from just completed ones. Whaling families of New London consti- 
tuted an elite group based upon the oil and bone of the whale. 

Whaling firms varied greatly in the size and scope of their 
operations, with several sending out only one vessel at a time while 
others outfitted as many as twelve in one year. Each whaling firm 
flew its own flag, by which it could be identified as it sailed the seas 
and as it entered port. An example of a small firm is that of Daniel 
Deshon, who operated just two vessels and those only for the period 
1819 to 1824—the ship Carrier and the brig Mary Ann. The former 
made two voyages before being removed from service. Under Captain 
Alexander Douglas, 1819-1820, the Carrier returned with a cargo of 
920 barrels of oil worth $10,231.20. On its second voyage, 1821- 
1824, with Captain Obed Swain as master, the Carrier became the 
first New London whaler to sail around Cape Horn into the Pacific. 
After 28% months the ship entered its home port with 2,074 barrels 
of sperm oil from 128 whales, taken, according to the log book, off 
Chile (57), off Japan (58) and off California (13), providing a cargo 
worth $28,091.63. 

Deshon’s other whaler, the Mary Ann, did not fare so well. 
Under Captain James English (Inglish), an 1819-1820 cruise ended 
with only 59 barrels of oil worth $650.48. Two subsequent voyages 
(1820-1821 and 1821-1822) resulted in larger cargoes, but still the 
returns were comparatively small. The former cruise with 406 barrels 
of whale oil returned $4,220.37 and the latter cruise brought to New 
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London 50 barrels of sperm oil and 381 barrels of whale oil worth a 
total of $4,864.23. No other record exists of whalers outfitted and 
sent out by Daniel Deshon. His whaling activity apparently ended with 
the withdrawal of the Carrier and Mary Ann from service in 1824. 

The Williams family played the most active part in the New Lon- 
don whaling business. Members engaged in outfitting vessels from 
1798 to 1892. Originally this merchant family sent vessels out of New 
London for the coastal, European and West Indian trade as well as for 
fishing. General William Williams outfitted two whaling vessels, the 
Criterion (1798) and the Stonington (1821-1823). The real founder 
of the Williams family whaling activity, however, proved to be the 
General’s younger son, Major Thomas W. Williams (1789-1874). Major 
Williams received his early business experience in New York City, 
Russia and England. In 1819 he sent out the brig Mary which returned 
the following year with 78 barrels of sperm oil and 747 barrels of 
whale oil, a cargo worth $10,501.16. For the Major it meant the 
beginning of a 55-year association with the industry. He increased his 
fleet rapidly in the years that followed, adding the ships Ann Maria, 
Connecticut and Jones in 1822; the bark Neptune and the ship Ston- 
ington in 1824; and the ship Chelsea in 1827, while withdrawing the 
Mary in 1824. When New London’s fleet of seven vessels went out in 
1827, six belonged to the Williams firm. Between 1819 and 1838 
Major Williams sent out 17 vessels, with 13 being the largest number 
at any one time.? 

With success came an interest in politics and Williams devoted a 
great deal of time to party affairs and holding offices. These political 
activities, particularly during his two terms in Congress, led to the 
removal of his name from the firm (1838-1846) while he remained as 
a silent partner. 

Havens and Smith, the firm which replaced T. W. Williams, 
included as partners Henry P. Haven, Parker H. Smith and T. W. 
Williams. No more different and unique partners can be imagined. 
Williams’ background has been detailed above. — 

“Could you use a boy?” With these words one of New London’s 
most successful merchant careers began. Fifteen-year-old Henry Phile- 
man Haven approached Major Thomas W. Williams in 1830 seeking 
work and became indentured for a period of six years. Although Haven 
contracted to work for $90 the first year, $120 the second and $150 
for the rest of his indenture, hard work, ambition and shrewdness led 
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to rapid promotion. At 15 Henry Haven had already set a pattern of 
application of his energy and talent which would lead to success and 
wealth. Shortly after he began work, Major Williams’ bookkeeper’s 
contract ended and Haven hoped to secure the post. To his disap- 
pointment he was rejected, but he applied two years later when the 
post once again became open. The firm still considered 18-year-old 
Haven young for the position, but when he asked for a chance he re- 
ceived it. Henry Haven had to do the bookkeeping in addition to his 
regular job, which often took until 2 A. M. and required rising at 
4 A. M. to begin the next day’s work. At 19 he received the post at a 
salary of $400, not the $150 for which he had contracted. When his 
apprenticeship ended at the age of 21, Haven advanced to confidential 
clerk and two years later became a partner in the firm. This was in 
1838 and he did not cease directing the outfitting of whaling vessels 
until his death in 1876. 

Parker H. Smith, the third partner, came from a well known 
family of whaling captains. His income from whaling and business 
activities allowed him to live most comfortably and he played an 
active role in civic affairs. 

Haven and Smith operated 24 vessels which made 62 voyages 
from 1838 to 1846. Its activities came to an end when T. W. Williams 
resumed active participation in the firm in 1846 and organized the 
Williams and Haven firm. Five main partners appear to have directed 
the affairs of the company until 1869, when a new partnership 
developed—Thomas W. Williams, Henry P. Haven, Richard H. Chap- 
ell, Charles A. Williams and Ebenezer Morgan. 

Richard H. Chapell as a young man attracted the attention of 
Henry P. Haven, who took him into his home to live and into the 
office of the firm to be trained. Chapell, with the training and 
backing of Haven, became an active partner in the firm by 1855. 
Many of the world-wide activities of the Williams and Haven firm can 
be directly traced to the skill and hard work of Chapell. As a partner, 
Chapell sent out 18 vessels on 35 voyages under his own name. 

Another very active member of the firm, Ebenezer Morgan, 
began his career in whaling as a crew member on a whaler at the age 
of 10. By the time he was 21 his drive netted him a master’s berth. 
He made several outstanding voyages before becoming a partner in 
Williams and Haven. Morgan made a number of business trips for the 
firm, especially in relation to the Alaskan seal business. He operated 
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FIGURE 15. Letter from Captain Bailey to Billings agents. 
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one vessel on voyages under his own name. 

Charles Augustus Williams, son of Thomas W. Williams, became 
partner in 1856 and acted as agent for the firm in Hawaii. During 
the 1850’s the tenor of operations changed. Whaling vessels tended to 
pick up supplies and crews at Hawaii while unloading their cargoes 
there. Freighters carried the whale products to New London after de- 
livering men and supplies to Hawaii. C. A. Williams, while representing 
the firm in Hawaii, owned eight vessels which made six voyages. 

One can only imagine the pride Henry Haven must have felt in 
1869 when the firm became Williams, Haven and Company as Thomas 
Williams Haven joined as a junior partner. Haven’s son proved to have 
his father’s energy and ability to handle the company’s affairs. Un- 
fortunately he fell ill of a fever while on a business trip and died at 
just 23 in 1870. The firm was reorganized in 1871 after having out- 
fitted eight vessels for eight voyages. 

T. W. Williams, Henry P. Haven, Richard H. Chapell and Charles 
A. Williams kept the same company name—Williams, Haven and 
Company—while conducting the whaling business to 1875. All ven- 
tures carried the firm name only, none the agents’ individual names. 
This company had 15 vessels which made 24 voyages. 

Thomas W. Williams died suddenly in 1874, necessitating a re- 
organization in 1875 to the firm of Haven, Williams and Company. 
This firm outfitted 13 vessels for 17 voyages. 

At the demise of Henry P. Haven, C. A. Williams took over the 
firm and by 1878 it became the C. A. Williams Company. This was 
the final successor to the companies begun by the sons of General 
William Williams. Fittingly the first was the last of the New London 
whaling compnaies. C. A. Williams sent out 12 vessels which made 
23 voyages from 1878 to 1892. 

From 1819 to 1892 the firm under its various organizations sent 
out 132 vessels which made 312 voyages. To recapitulate, these 


Organizations included: 


Thomas W. Williams Henry Haven 
Haven and Smith Richard H. Chappell 
Williams and Haven Ebenezer Morgan 


Williams, Haven and Company _ C. A. Williams (1856-1868) 
Haven, Williams and Company. A. Williams (1880-1892) 
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GURE 16. Letter from Captain James Smith concerning repairs. 
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A total of 104 vessels, making 257 voyages, sailed for the eight 
firms in which Thomas W. Williams was active from 1819 to 1874. 
No agent sent out more vessels or participated in anywhere near that 
number of voyages. 

Haven’s total involvement in whaling included 103 vessels— 
actually 69 different ships—making 222 voyages to all the major 
whaling grounds with many an excellent return. In 1845, at the height 
of the New London whaling industry, the partners owned 11 whalers. 
The most successful American whaling voyage took place when 
Williams and Haven outfitted a ship at a cost of $35,000 which re- 
turned in 15 months with a cargo worth $150,000. 

William Williams, Jr. (1784-1870), brother of Thomas W. 
Williams, joined with Acors Barns (Barnes) to form a partnership in 
1827. Williams had started his merchant career in 1806 at the age of 
18 as supercargo for his father. By 1827 he had engaged in commercial 
activity in Europe and South America as well as in the Coastal trade. 
Acors Barns was born in Westerly, Rhode Island, son of a mariner. 
He turned to the sea and by the War of 1812 owned and operated his 
own vessel. After the war he first operated merchant vessels out of 
Stonington, Connecticut, in the European trade and then joined 
Thomas W. Williams in New London whaling activities, before joining 
William Williams, Jr., in 1827. They had no permanent facilities for 
the business until 1832. Prior to that date they rented space as needed. 

In 1836 William Williams, Jr., and his son Thomas W. Williams II 
with Acors Barns formed the firm of Williams and Barns. The Williams 
and Barns partnership began with one vessel, the Stonington, and 
srew to a fleet of ten by 1845. In all, 21 different vessels flew the 
Williams and Barns flag between 1827 and 1875, when the firm 
ceased operations. The original partners, Williams and Acors Barns, 
left the firm in 1841 and 1858 respectively, while Thomas W. 
Williams II died in 1855. William H. Barns, eldest son of Acors Barns, 
joined the firm in 1847 and Charles Barns, second son, joined in 1856 
as did Henry R. Bond. 

The partners sent out 23 vessels, or actually 21 different ones, 


on 101 voyages: 


William Williams, Jr. and Acors Barns 2 vessels, 12 voyages 
Williams and Barns 20 vessels, 87 voyages 
Charles Barns (Listed as W. A. Reed) vessel, 2 voyages 
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FIGURE 17. Captain Porter asks assistance 


By 1875 the firm owned two vessels, the Acors Barns and the. 
Era. With the sale of the former to New Bedford and the latter to 
Haven, Williams and Company, Williams and Barns ceased operations. 


General William Williams 
(1798-1823) 


Thomas W. Williams William Williams, Jr. 
(1819-1838) aad 

Havens and Smith Acors Barns 
(1838-1848) (1827-1836) 


Williams and Haven 
(1848-1869) 
Williams, Haven, and Company Williams and Barns 
(1869-1875) (1836-1875) 
Haven, Williams and Company 
(1875-1878) 
C. A. Williams 
(1878-1892) 


Two brothers formed a partnership in 1823 and built their firm 
into one of the leading whaling operations. Their father, Coddington 
Billings, had been in the merchant trade in Stonington and became 
connected with the Williams family in merchant and whaling ventures. 
William Williams Billings was graduated from Yale in 1821 and entered 
a counting-house for a time. After a number of trips to Europe asa 
supercargo he joined with his brother, Noyes Billings, a Yale graduate 
of 1819, to form the partnership. Eight vessels comprised the Billings 
fleet at the height of the company’s operations. From 1824 to 1851, 
when the firm ceased to operate, it outfitted 12 different vessels 
which made 73 voyages. 

A newcomer to New London, Joseph Lawrence (1788-1872), 
established one of the most successful whaling firms.° Born in 
Venice, Italy, in 1788, Lawrence emigrated to the United States at 
the age of 16 and entered the East India and China trade as a seaman 
shipping out of Baltimore. He quickly advanced to captain and estab- 
lished his own shipping business at Savannah, Georgia. In 1819 
Lawrence sold his business and moved to New London, where he 
established a general shipping firm. Joseph Lawrence entered the 
whaling business in 1833, sending out one whaler. In spite of the 
delay in entering whaling, the firm became a major one in short order. 
In the 1833-1845 period it outfitted 14 different whalers, with nine 
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being the largest number out at one time. Lawrence retired from the 
firm in 1844 and his sons, Francis Watson Lawrence (1821-1895) and 
Sebastian Duffy Lawrence (1823-1909), formed a partnership with 
Sidney Miner (1805-1881)—Miner, Lawrence and Company. 

Miner, from: one of the oldest New London area families, had 
worked as a clerk in the Lawrence and Comapny offices prior to 
joining the partnership. During the period 1845 to 1855, when Miner 
retired, the firm averaged just over six whalers a year, with a high of 
eight and a low of five. Francis and Sebastian Lawrence directed the 
firm as Lawrence and Company from 1855 to 1892, outfitting 15 — 
vessels. Actually their last whaling voyage took place in 1887. When 
the company ceased operations only the Williams family firm had a 
longer length of service. Twenty-six vessels made 100 voyages for 
these interests from 1833 to 1887: 


Joseph Lawrence 14 vessels, 29 voyages 
Miner, Lawrence and Company 10 vessels, 20 voyages 
Lawrence and Company 15 vessels, 51 voyages 


One of the most interesting and for a time highly prosperous 
firms consisted of a partnership of Elias Perkins of the Shaw-Perkins 
family, and Franklin Smith. It outfitted 24 different whalers in 1842- 
1861—thirteen at the height of New London whaling. The senior 
partner, Elias Perkins, brought both position and contacts to the 
partnership, while Franklin Smith possessed considerable whaling 
experience. He sailed for N. and W. W. Billings until several excellent 
voyages provided sufficient capital to form the partnership. By 1846 
the firm had succeeded so well that he retired from the sea. In spite 
of several prosperous years from 1842 to 1856, the firm began to fail 
in 1857 and operations ended in 1861. They outfitted 24 vessels for 
67 voyages during the twenty years of business. 

Another important partnership included Adam Frink (1781- 
1859), Andrew Miner Frink (1793-1867), Ephriam M. Frink (1777- 
1837), Coleby Chew and Adam F. Prentis. E. M. Frink began sending 
out whalers in 1827 with the ship Friends. A. M. Frink outfitted the 
Mentor in 1829, but before its return in 1831 we find the Frinks 
joining forces. E. M. and A. M. Frink owned five vessels which made 
five voyages between 1830 and 1833. 

Adam, Andrew and Ephriam Frink became partners in E. M. 
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FIG. 19. Thomas W. Williams 


FIG. 21. Henry P. Haven 
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FIG. 22. Charles Augustus Williams 
(1829-1899). 


Frink and Company (1833-1838). They owned seven vessels which 
made thirteen voyages. 


E. M. Frink 2 vessels, 2 voyages 
A. M. Frink lvessel, 1 voyage 
E. M. and A. M. Frink 5 vessels, 5 voyages 


E.M. Frink and Company __7 vessels, 13 voyages 
Coleby Chew and Company vessel, 1 voyage 

Frink, Chew and Company 9 vessels, 33 voyages 
Frink and Prentis 4 vessels, 8 voyages 


Coleby Chew, Ezra Chappell and John Dickinson organized a 
firm, Coleby Chew and Company, in 1834. It lasted until 1837, out- 
fitting one vessel for one voyage. In 1837 Chew joined forces with 
E. M. and A. M. Frink and Adam F. Prentis to create Frink, Chew 
and Company. This partnership, after losing E. M. Frink in 1837, 
ended with the death of Coleby Chew in 1851. Nine vessels made 33 
voyages for the partners. The last firm of this group, Frink and Prentis, 
consisted of A. M. Frink, Adam F. Prentis, John H. Frink and Ezra 
C. Smith. They owned four vessels which made eight voyages. They 
ended business operations in 1863. | 

The Fitch, Learned and Stoddard interests operated 29 vessels, 
which made 61 voyages between 1841 and 1863. 


Fitch and Learned 
(1841-1843) 
Thomas Fitch II E. H. Learned 


(1843-1863) (1843-1844) 
Learned and Stoddard 


(1844-1848) 
E. V. Stoddard 
(1848-1863) 


Thomas Fitch II and Edward H. Learned sent out the Peruvian 
1841-1843. Apparently each decided to remain in the whaling business 
after this voyage, but separately. Fitch sent out vessels from 1843 to 
1863. His 11 whale ships made 25 voyages. Learned outfitted the 
Peruvian on his own 1843-1844 before establishing a partnership with 
Enoch V. Stoddard in 1844. They added four more vessels and out- 
fitted them for eight voyages by 1848. In 1848 Stoddard took over 
the business and operated 11 vessels for 30 voyages from 1848 to 
1863, when the firm ceased operations. 
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FIG. 23. Acors Barns FIG. 24. William Williams Jr. 
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FIG. 25. Richard H. Chapell 
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Fitch and Learned 1 vessel, 1 voyage 


Thomas Fitch, II 11 vessels, 25 voyages 
E. H. Learned 1 vessel, 1 voyage 

Learned and Stoddard 5 vessels, 7 voyages 
E. V. Stoddard 11 vessels, 30 voyages 


An active family firm, the Benjamin Brown and its successor the 
Benjamin Brown’s Sons outfitted 10 vessels which made 45 voyages 
from 1830 to 1861. Brown entered business with the ships Friends 
in 1830 and Mentor in 1831. Eventually his fleet included nine 
vessels. In 1849 his sons took direction of the firm and outfitted six 
vessels. 


Benjamin Brown 9 vessels, 27 voyages 
Benjamin Brown’s Sons __ 6 vessels, 15 voyages 


There were at least 25 other agents who outfitted from one to 
five vessels for one to twelve voyages. The firms or owners of 20 
vessels making 44 voyages are unknown. A total of 75 vessels which 
made 130 voyages are a part of the small and unknown agent 
operations. 

While at least 62 agents outfitted 257 vessels for 996 voyages, 
a few large partnerships dominated the scene. The major group at the 
port was dominated by the Williams family. The Williams, Barns, 
Haven, Chappell and Morgan interests worked together in the opera- 
tion of whalers from 1798 to 1892. This one group sent out 93 
separate vessels on 415 voyages, which accounts for 42 percent of the 
whaling voyages of the port with 36 percent of the vessels involved. 
Taking as two separate firms the Williams and Haven interest separate 
from the Williams and Barns, the former had 32 percent of the 
voyages and the latter 10 percent, with C. A. Williams accounting for 
two percent. 

The second most important group was made up of the Lawrence 
and Miner interests. These agents sent out 26 different vessels on 100 
voyages, or 10 percent of the vessels and 10 percent of the voyages. 
A third important firm was that of the brothers Billings. They sent 
out 12 vessels for some 73 voyages, for five percent of the vessels 
which made seven percent of the voyages. Perkins and Smith with 24 
vessels and 67 voyages ranked fourth, outfitting nine percent of the 
vessels for 6.7 percent of the voyages. The Coleby, Frink and Prentis 
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FIG. 27. Mrs. Joseph Lawrence 


FIG. 28. Sidney Miner 
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partnership accounted for six percent of the voyages with five per- 
cent of the vessels. The Brown interests and Fitch, Learned and 
Stoddard firms accounted respectively for four percent and six 
percent of the voyages, also with four percent and six percent of 
the vessels. 

These eight groups sent out 194 vessels on 822 voyages for 83 
percent of all voyages made. All the rest represent only 17 percent. 
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. For voyages and returns see Appendix I. 

. For agents and their activities see Appendix II. 

. Joseph Lawrence was the only outsider to enter New London whaling and become a 
major agent. 
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FIG. 29. W. W. Billings 
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FIG. 31. Charles Butler 
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FIG. 30. C. Arnold Weaver 


Chapter 3 
MASTERS 


Regardless of the financial ability or shrewdness of the owners, 
the master of the vessel determined the success or failure of a voyage 
and therefore the success or failure of the firm. The demand at other 
ports for New London captains indicated the proven ability of men 
from the port. If a man possessed ‘“‘fisherman sense’? coupled with 
judgment, navigational ability, perseverance and seamanship, he could 
advance rapidly to captain. Still, no matter how experienced and 
capable a master proved to be, many owners would keep a close rein 
over him. Correspondence of the firms reveals the relationship which 
existed between captains and owners. Usually detailed instructions 
accompanied the master out of port. For example, the Lawrence and 
Company’s orders to Simon Church of the Charles Colgate in 1877: 
“.. do not let Jose de Pena Boatsteerer go on shore at Cape de 
Verde... look out for some other Porteguese.”?! Additional examples 
of these instructions can be gained from the letters sent out by 
Matthew Howland of New Bedford, which are similar to New London 
correspondence that unfortunately has not been preserved in such 
quantity. Often the owner expressed concern over the lack of success 
in filling the vessel with oil and bone. Ina letter to Philip Howland, 
Matthew Howland indicated dismay with 600 barrels of sperm oil and 
1,030 barrels of whale oil taken after 25 months. The captain learned 
from the communication that he would be expected to have 800 to 
1,000 of sperm oil and a like increase in whale oil upon receipt of the 
letter. Another letter showed the psychology of the owner in dealing 
with an unsuccessful captain who the owner felt had not used good 
judgment. 

...sorry to learn, you were still clean, . . . more to be regretted 
on your Account, having to remain so long away from your 
family . . . I regret you did not stick it out [in the Arctic] ... 
as many of the ships took on [illegible] barrels of oil... 

In the same letter the owner reported the price of oil had 
dropped, which must have been a further blow to the captain. 

Some masters did not keep the owners as up to date on how the 
cruise was going as the owners wished.“ . . ao letter... .nothing 
except a Draft for $1000 . . . certainly expect to receive a letter by 


the next mail...” 
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FIGURE 32. Captain and Mrs. Peter Darrow on the deck of the 
Resolute in 1854. 
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FIGURE 33. Captain Peter Darrow aboard the Resolute in 1854. 
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Often there would be a reminder to a captain to keep his 
expenses down: 


Do try and keep thy expenses down to the lowest figure, as 
that is our only hope now oil is so low—there are many good 
Captains at home now, that will not be able to get ships again 
because they have been so extravagant in their expenses and 
their drafts so heavy that although they have taken considerable 
oil during the voyage, they have lost money for their owners. 


Some of the conditions of whaling and problems of a captain 
can be seen in the following letter. 

Brava Sept. 3th 1876 
Messrs Lawrence & Co. 
Dr Sirs 

We arrived here to day all right and all well the Schooner 
leaks 570 strokes an hour in heavy weather and 240 in 
moderate weather the forcastle leaks as bad as it did last 
voyage when their is any water on deck hav got a pretty fair 
Crew fore and aft so far dont know what they will be when we 
get into cold weather shall ship our men here and get away fast 
as soon as I can get them on board I see their is a goodmany 
rats on board they begin to knaw into everything so quick shall 
smoke her at the Georgias I cant think of any more at present. 


so I remain yours truly 
John L. Williams 


Another master, Captain Paul Green, wrote to Matthew Howland 
that he expected success “‘if the old ship holds together!” Stung, the 
owner replied, “I have no doubt she will unless you beach her.” 

Success of the voyage also depended upon how well the officers 
worked together. A conscientious owner noted the relationship 
between the officers and requested reports on those he worried 
about. When vessels became scarce, a lever existed for the owner to 
apply pressure for the best possible effort. In a letter January 16, 
1868, to Captain Valentine Lewis, Matthew Howland remarked: 


Trust we shall have no occasion to regret having placed the 
Corinthian under thy command, althou 


person’s advice & recommendation.” 

The problem of getting repairs in foreign ports at a fair price 
could be difficult. Captain Samuel Greene entered the harbor at 
Honolulu needing repairs and found the prices so high that he decided 
to buy supplies and have the crew do the repair work. To his dismay, 
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he discovered that all supplies were controlled by the repair firm; he 
approached the United States consul and asked his aid, only to be 
refused. Captain Greene then went ahead and had the vessel repaired. 
When his owner learned of the incident, he succeeded in having the 
consul recalled. A more cooperative climate prevailed after Elias 
Perkins, formerly of Perkins and Smith, became consul. 

In view of the important role played by the captain in the 
development of whaling, an examination of the careers of the more 
outstanding will aid in an understanding of the port and its whaling 
industry. None had a more successful career as a whaling captain than 
Ebenezer “Rattler”? Morgan (1817-1890). His long career in whaling 
_ covered 41 years, from his first voyage at 10 to his last at 51. Morgan’s 
drive netted him a captaincy at 21, while his rapid speech and 
“rattling” good voyages led to the nickname “Rattler.’’ Captain 
Morgan sailed for several New London companies, bringing in a 
number of excellent cargoes, and gradually worked up to a partner- 
ship in the Williams and Haven firm. Among the achievements by 
Morgan is the best voyage on record—a 15-month voyage, 1864-1865, 
on the Pioneer. Investment in the vessel and outfit amounted to 
$35,800, while the cargo brought in sold for $150,000. Another first 
for the captain was command of the first steam whaler.° 

He enjoyed a reputation as a very religious man and a strict 
teetotaler, on whose vessels Sundays were days of rest and prayer and 
no whiskey could be taken aboard. Although the ban on whiskey 
always remained, Morgan’s crews reported that once away from home 
and in the whale grounds, the captain would declare that there were 
seven days in the week and Sunday became just another work day. 

As a partner in the Alaskan Commercial Company, Captain 
Morgan had the honor of raising the first United States flag on Alaskan 
territory when he opened the seal fishery there. | 

Morgan’s religious beliefs and business drive came into conflict 
on at least one occasion. The captain and his mate struck the same 
whale and as crews of whaleboats competed with one another, neither 
wished to give up his claim. As the whale dragged the two boats along 
a boy fell overboard, but neither officer made a move to save him. 
Finally, the captain ordered the mate to cut loose, but the mate 
pretended not to hear. After several commands and no response 


Morgan gave in, cut loose and picked up the boy. 
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FIG. 34. Capt. Franklin Smith 


FIG. 37. Capt. Samuel Greene 


FIG. 36. Capt. Joseph J. Fuller 
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FIGURE 38. Home of Captain “Yankee Jim” Smith. 
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The extent of Captain Morgan’s success can be seen by the large— 
almost $1,000,000—estate he left. 

John Rice (1798-1873), known as “‘Boney”’ because of a great 
admiration for Napoleon, spent 40 years whaling—37 of them asa 
captain. Rice began as a greenhand in 1819 on the Mary and in three 
years he became captain of the Pizarro. His career paralleled the major 
period of New London whaling and his rise from greenhand to captain 
indicated the rapidity with which success could come. In his long 
career Rice sailed for all the major New London merchants. He 
realized two outstanding voyages, 1837-1840, returning home with a 
total of 3,760 barrels of whale oil, 470 barrels of sperm oil and 
18,000 pounds of whalebone. 

A family record was established by five brothers, all of 
whom became whaling captains. The Smith brothers—Franklin 
(1803-1874), James (1800-1877), Parker (1795-1851), Richard 
(1809-1884) and Robert (1794-1828)—set several individual records 
as well as a family record for whaling. Franklin had nine ex- 
cellent voyages, 1830-1846, returning with 128,363 gallons of 
sperm oil, 625,276 gallons of whale oil and 47,000 pounds of 
whalebone, worth $317,257.05. With his share of the profits, 
Franklin Smith established his own firm with Elias Perkins in 
1842. While on a voyage to Patagonia a native approached the 
whaling vessel and offered the captain a piece of paper on a 
stick asking for a “Good recommend.” Smith, not trusting the 
native, wrote: 


Look out for this devil the worst one in Patagonia. His men are 


the worst of their class. If they come on deck chain them to 
the ring bolts. 


Captain James Smith made excellent voyages, 1824-1849, before 
retiring from whaling to become a packet captain on the West Coast. 
Known as “Yankee Jim,” he enjoyed quite a reputation as a fighter. 
He once gave a beating to a British captain on the beach of a Pacific 
island while the crews watched and made bets. James brought in 
677,357 gallons of sperm oil, 213,161 gallons of whale oil and 
17,000 pounds of whalebone, worth $448,327.38. 

The third brother, Captain Parker Smith, also became very 
successful as a whaling captain from 1827 to 1847. In five voyages he 
brought in 180,590 gallons of sperm oil, 262,490 gallons of whale oil, 
and 20,000 pounds of whalebone, worth $252,744.55. Such good 
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fortune allowed him to own considerable real estate and live well. He 
became a partner in Haven and Smith. 

Another of the brothers, Richard Smith, sailed as captain of 
whaling vessels from 1835 to 1848. He brought in 8,348 gallons of 
sperm oil, 232,628 gallons of whale oil and 16,000 pounds of 
whalebone, worth $109,360.23. 

Beyond any doubt the most outstanding brother was Robert. He 
became a captain after only two previous whaling voyages and 
established a number of record returns. Captain Robert Smith’s 
luck ended when his foot caught in a harpoon line and he was 
dragged overboard. During his career he returned with 10,637 gallons 
of sperm oil, 347,447 gallons of whale oil and 7,000 pounds of 
whalebone, worth $109,728.15. The Smith brothers made at least 
35 whaling voyages as follows during the 41 years from 1821-1862 
and the total value of their returns amounted to $1,237,417.36. 

Franklin Smith 9 Voyages—Returns Worth $317,257.05 
James Smith 11 Voyages—Returns Worth $448,327.38 
Parker Smith 5 Voyages—Returns Worth $252,744.55 
Richard Smith 4 Voyages—Returns Worth $109,360.25 
Robert Smith 6 Voyages—Returns Worth $109,7 28.15% 


Incredible is the only term possible for the 41-year career of 
Captain John Orrin Spicer (1835-1903). His first voyage at 16 lasted 
34 months, 1851-1854, with Spicer receiving $561 or $13.27 a month 
for his efforts. A second voyage lasted from 1854 to 1858, while his 
third terminated abruptly when the vessel had to be abandoned in 
1861. During the Civil War, Captain Spicer sailed on two voyages. 
The first was so successful that his reputation was made. After only 
four months he returned with a cargo which yielded a 300 percent 
profit. On his second trip Spicer returned in the S. B. Howes to find 
that the Confederate warship Shenandoah had destroyed about thirty 
whalers, forcing the price of oil up. Captain Spicer owned one-fourth 
of the venture plus having a one-eighth lay. 

When 33 whalers were lost in the Arctic (see Chapter V), 
Captain Spicer entered the port with 15,000 pounds of whalebone 
just after prices had risen to $3.25 a pound. A third time in 1876 the 
Captain enjoyed the same good fortune. When he cleared port, bone 
sold for $1 a pound; when he returned, the price had risen to $2.90. 
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FIG. 39. Capt. S. O. Buddington 


FIG. 


41. Capt. John Ward 
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FIG. 40. Capt. George E. Tyson 


FIG. 42. Capt. John Haynes, 
Founder of Jib Boom Club. 


Memorable in Captain Spicer’s whaling career were three whales 
out of the hundreds his vessels captured. In 1867 he took a whale 
that carried an iron which a New Bedford vessel had driven into it 15 
years earlier. In 1872 he struck a whale which carried a harpoon from 
a Scottish vessel, the Truelove. Several years later while on a voyage 
in the Era (1879), he caught a whale measuring 125 feet in length, 
one of the largest ever struck. 

Captain Spicer suffered only one close call. In 1875 a whale 
struck the boat of the captain and sent him overboard, but his men 
saved him. An ironical development came in 1863 when Spicer 
rescued the crew of the George Henry, whose captain had prevented 
Spicer from receiving an officer’s post earlier. The two were friends 
after that. 

Spicer became an expert on Eskimoes after spending many 
years living and working among them catching whales. He once 
won a court case by having an Eskimo family travel to New 
London to testify for him. Spicer had hired the Eskimo to store 
blubber and oil for him, but two other captains carried off the 
cache. He won and received an $18,000 award. Spicer wanted 
the family to stay in New London, but the climate was not to 
their liking and they returned home. 

His success led to a partnership in the Williams and Haven firm. 
In 1882 he studied the fur business in Russia and toured several 
European countries. He made the final voyage on a New London 
owned vessel for C. A. Williams in 1892. 

When Captain Spicer retired to his farm in Groton, he created 
quite a stir with his Eskimo boots and a big sombrero which had been 
given him on a trip to Texas. Around his neck he carried a small vial 
of seal blood, which he said lessened the pain of a series of heart 
attacks he suffered in his declining years. 

Running away to sea has passed into folklore for most boys 
today. In whaling days, however, such a start represented the 
traditional beginning of a sea career. James Monroe Buddington 
(1817-1908) began his long maritime career by running away LOsen 
at 17. Beginning as a cabin boy, he received an offer of captaincy just 
three years later, but refused and did not accept such a post until he 
had another four years’ experience. He began his career as captain on 
the William C. Nye with Gilbert Buddington, his brother, as cabin 


boy. James Buddington had the dream of many a sailor, that of 
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FIGURE 43. Whaling schooner Charles 


Colgate at Lawrence’s wharf. 
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FIGURE 44, Another view of Charles Colgate at wharf. 
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FIGURE 45. Deck of the Charles Colgate. 
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retiring from the sea and owning a farm. After two successful voyages 
as master, Captain Buddington retired in 1846 and went to Illinois 
to farm. 

His career in whaling had not ended, for in 1853 he returned to 
the sea. Sailing now for Perkins and Smith, he became world-famous 
as the result of a voyage in 1855. Captain Buddington as master of 
the George Henry, with his son James W. Buddington as cabin boy, 
sailed for the Davis Straits and had collected only 150 barrels of oil 
when he sighted an abandoned ship. A boarding party discovered that 
it was the Resolute, one of several vessels in an expedition under Sir 
Edward Belcher which had set out in 1852 to search for the vanished 
British explorer, Sir John Franklin. In 1854 when the search had 
been given up, the Resolute had been abandoned while frozen in the 
ice. Now, 16 months later and eleven hundred miles from the spot 
of abandonment, Captain Buddington had come upon the vessel. He 
decided to give up the whaling venture in order to board the Resolute 
and sail her to New London. The George Henry and Resolute set off 
on the return trip together, but lost each other in stormy weather. 
The weather was so terrible that 13 vessels had given up the attempt 
to enter Davis Straits, while the George Henry worked its way in at the 
rate of 1% miles a day. Long Island Sound was frozen over for almost 
seven weeks that winter. After 57 consecutive stormy days, the 
Resolute entered New London on Christmas Eve, 1855. 

Sir John F. Crampton, British representative at Washington, 
D. C., indicated on December 30 that the British government had 
asserted a continuing claim to the abandoned vessel. Henry Grennell, 
a wealthy American who had financed one of the search expeditions 
for Sir John Franklin, requested in a letter to the British government 
on March 1, 1856, that it surrender all claims to the vessel because 
Perkins and Smith had suffered a great loss when Captain Buddington 
had abandoned his mission and returned with the Resolute. Grennell 
stressed that the owners had been placed in great financial peril by the 
master, who might have lost his vessel, and that it would be only fair 
for the owners to realize something from the risk by sharing in the pro- 
ceeds of the salvage. Perkins and Smith feared that 50 percent of the 
value of the vessel would go to the captain and crew if the British per- 
sisted in their claims and a Court of Admiralty decided the case. Ina 
whaling venture, two-thirds went to the owners for expenses and profit 
and only one-third to the master and crew. Upon consulting a lawyer, 
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Perkins and Smith learned of the loss that a court decision would cost 
them. Fortunately for the firm, a letter from Sir John Crampton on 
May 20, 1856, informed them of the British government’s decision to 
relinquish its claims. : 

A movement began to have the United States government pur- 
chase the vessel from Perkins and Smith, outfit it and present it to 
the British government. Perkins and Smith wanted $40,000, which 
they considered a fair price based upon information made available 
by Edward E. Hale in correspondance with Elias Perkins, January 21, 
1856, as to the original cost. 


Vessel L10,717 

Supplies L12,664 
Provisions L10,935 10s. 2d. 
Medical Supplies L549 18s. 7d. 


Lafayette S. Foster, United States Senator who lived at Nor- 
wich, introduced a bill to present the Resolute to Queen Victoria. He 
stressed that all involved from owners to crew members would give 
up the vessel for a small amount. Pre-Civil War “‘Kansas matters” were 
so overwhelming that it was some time before the Joint: Resolution 
was approved and I. A. Thomas of the State Department notified 
Perkins and Smith that the $40,000 would be paid. After all the 
emphasis upon paying the masters and crew, ironically Perkins and 
Smith failed before payment could be made. In 1857 its assets were 
taken over by Henry Haven, Charles Prentis and Thomas W. Perkins. 

Captain Buddington went to court to collect $4,000 due from 
the voyage of the George Henry and the return of the Resolute, plus 
$300 due his son for his share of the voyage, and $500 due from a 
second voyage on the George Henry which involved duty as captain 
of the Amarat. No record of a settlement exists. An article in the New 
London Day, February 23, 1935, places the blame upon Henry 
Haven. 

During the Civil War, Buddington returned to farming in Illinois 
from 1860 to 1867. On returning to the sea in 1867 when ships were 
scarce and men many, he had to serve as mate several times. In 1885 
he retired to Sailor’s Snug Harbor, New York, but after a short time 
again returned to the sea to serve as mate for his son on two voyages, 
1887-1889. The former was a sealing trip, which proved more than 
the old captain could take. He did not mind whaling, but clubbing 
the friendly seals and listening to their cries was too much. The latter 
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voyage was a whaling one, but the loss of six men on the voyage 
saddened him and at the age of 73 he retired. At the age of 90 he 
returned to Sailor’s Snug Harbor where he died a year later, in 1908. 

Following in his father’s ‘‘footsteps,’’ James Waterman Budding- 
ton (1839-1928) started whaling as a cabin boy on the George Henry in 
1855. In 1866 he served as captain of the U. D. Later he commanded 
the Lizzie P. Simmons from 1875 until the loss of that vessel in 
1881. Buddington once lost his entire crew by desertion at Fayal. 
The deserters sailed for home, leaving captain and vessel stranded. 
Buddington put together a crew from the beach and beat his deserters 
home. Such is the stuff of which successful captains were made. 

Buddington’s long and varied whaling career came to an end 
when the Margaret entered New London harbor, April 14, 1909. It 
marked the end of another even longer and more varied whaling 
career, for the Margaret (Norwich owned) was the last vessel to make 
a whaling voyage from New London. In 1920 James Buddington also 
entered Sailor’s Snug Harbor, where he died in 1928. 
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FIGURE 50. Figurehead of ship Flora, owned by N. and W. W. 


Billings. Captain John Ward’s daughter, born on board, was 
for the ship. 


named 


Chapter 4 
CREWS AND CONDITIONS 


Crews on New London whalers originally came from that area 
and often contained several members of a family. Serving with friends 
and relatives made for harmony among the officers and crew. But 
what began as a hazardous but good life changed. As the masters 
became harsh, even brutal, economic conditions on land became more 
attractive to New England youth. The greed of firms became so great 
that little money could be earned by serving on a voyage. After 1830, 
to secure crews, agents resorted to advertising in inland cities, used 
“land sharks” who shanghaied men and signed natives of various 
islands who accepted much smaller pay than usually went to whale- 
men. Instead of wages each crewman received a share of the profits 
depending on the percentage signed on for at the beginning of the 
voyage—called a’ “lay.” This varied according to the experience of the 
whaleman and the number of men available for a crew, as well as the 
particular duty of each man. Naturally, the master received the 
largest share. For 82 captains checked in the New London Customs 
Records, the share was as large as 1/7 and as small as 1/25, with the 
greatest number—twenty—receiving an aggregate 1/14 share in the 
years 1842 to 1884.1 Fifty-four of the 82 men received 1/12 to 1/16 
of the cargo. The captain often made other arrangements such as a 
bonus of one or two dollars for each barrel of sperm oil brought in, 
and he often owned a share of the venture and made a profit from 
extras supplied to the crew from the “‘slop chest.” 

Shares owed after a voyage typically remained unpaid until the 
cargo had been sold by the agents. Lawrence and Company found 
itself in court in 1857 due to this method of doing business. Captain 
Henry Smith claimed the firm owed him his share upon the vessel's 
return to New London. Unfortunately for the master, he had signed 
the usual shipping articles calling for pay only after the cargo had 
been sold. an 

Agents added the cost of insurance and charged the ship interest 
on money invested, all of which had to be deducted from the returns 
before lays were figured. According to the Billings and Lawrence 
Records, the agent figured 10 percent for insurance a 
year on most voyages, with 25 percent being the going t 
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voyages. The crew members usually received an advance, which would 
be deducted from their shares at the end of the voyages and would 
cost the men 10 percent interest. 

Shares of the voyage would be divided in a proportion usually 
similar to the shares listed below: 


Captain 1/8 to 1/15 
1st Mate 1/18 

2nd Mate 1/28 

3rd Mate 1/36 

4th Mate 1/60 

The Cooper 1/60 

The Boatsteerer ~ 1/80 

The Steward 1/90 

The Cook | 1/110 


The boatsteerer directed the whaleboat to the whale and also 
served as harpooner, the steward took care of the provisions for the 
officers and the boatsteerers, and the cooper set up the barrels for the 
oil. A most important member of the crew was the cook. He could be 
the cause of much trouble for the captain unless greatly skilled in 
preparing appetizing dishes from very unappetizing food. Foremast 
hands and boys received the lowest pay of all with shares from 1/150 
to 1/250.? Most of the crew fell into this category. In the later days 
of whaling it became fairly common to decrease the lay of the boat- 
steerer when the results of his work failed to please the owner. On 
the other hand, one might see his lay increased, as Nathaniel 
Gladding did when promoted from ordinary seaman to boatsteerer 
with a lay of 1/110. 

A whaler could be a rather unpleasant place. “The brick 
tryhouse, thick with soot, . .. How she smelled of oil! Her timbers 
were soaked with it, . .. Many a whale had been cut up along-side. 
Her decks were greasy as a butcher’s block.’’3 

Although the officers had cabins, living conditions were poor for 
most of the crew. Boatsteerers, stewards, coopers and cooks lived in 
steerage between the officers’ cabins and the forecastle where the crew 
lived. The forecastle was a crowded and unpleasant area, and when- 
ever possible most of the crew slept on deck. 

Clothing, supplies and advances on the shares to be earned 
would be furnished to those in need. The “slop chest’ provided 
tobacco, clothing and supplies while on the voyage.4 Prices usually 
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represented three times the cost of the supplies. If a ‘land shark” had 
procured the men, the amount paid to him was deducted from their 
shares. Even insurance fees were charged to the crew, though if the 
vessel should be lost no part of the claim would be paid to them. Lays 
were not paid until after the cargo had been sold, which could be 
some time after the return. Meanwhile, the crew’s debts continued to 
be charged interest. 

An example of the lays, charges and cash actually paid can be 
seen from the records of the ship Phoenix. After a voyage of 12 
months in 1841-1842, the crew received their lays. Below is a list of 
several of the crew’s shares. 


Name Lay Due Owed = Cash Paid 
Jacob Bean 1/60 $488.13 $ 8.40 $479.73 
Wm. Franklin Th 25° =23 2265 7382” 7160,13 
Patrick Carpenter 1/160 182.51 111.05 71.46 
Arthur Libby PAGO: £8254 - BOAT. TODA 
John Nicholas 1/160 °482:51.. 109-63 72.88 


The owners with an investment of approximately $15,000, 
including the vessel, outfitting and supplies, received approximately 
$24,000 of gross returns totaling $35,804.05. A sreenhand received 
1/160 or $182.51 before deductions or seventy-some dollars on the 
average clear, for 12 months’ work—just one dollar and a half clear 
for each week’s work. Agents’ records indicate that many crewmen 
received even less than $1.50 per week. Joseph J. F uller’s first voyage 
ended after three years with him owing Williams, Haven and Com- 
pany $45. ? 

Returns and the division of them show the small percentage 
actually received by the crew. In 1839 the Flora returned after a 
voyage of 16 months and 13 days with a cargo worth $24,518.40. 
The crew’s share was $4,910.81—one-fifth of cargo value—after 
deducting the amounts owed the vessel, which for 32 men ranged 
from $10.00 to $79.84 for a total of $1,476.60. 

Flora of N. & W. W. Billings 1837-1839 
318 barrels sperm oil @ $1.005 $10,005.00 
1,141 barrels whale oil @  .36 12,942.72 : 
8,726 pounds whalebone @_ 18 1,330.76 [sic] 


24,278.48 

Crew’s share when sold July, 1839 6,387.41 
Owed by Crew less 1,476.60 
Shared by 32 men $4,910.81 
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, last whaling vessel to sail from 


FIGURE 51. Crew of the Margaret 


New London. 
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Under such conditions few men made more than one or two 
voyages. 

As crews became difficult to obtain, any means were used to 
recruit, including false advertisements, extravagant promises, kid- 
napping and land sharks. Some agents allowed voyages to end with 
members in debt in order to have men for the next voyage, and 
would accept the dregs of the waterfront as well as farm boys. Fre- 
quently criminals and irresponsible people signed on to escape the 
police or relatives. With such men there might be difficulties, so 
captains were especially chosen by firms according to their reputation 
for handling troublesome crews. Captains maintained discipline by 
blows, whipping and “work up jobs” such as scraping and scouring 
the try pot. 

Under such conditions attempts to enforce discipline resulted 
in confrontations. When a seaman on board the Agate refused to 
work, the captain struck him so hard that the seaman fell to the deck 
and died eight hours later. In 1857 both the captain and the first 
mate of the Catherine were bound over for trial on charges of cruelty. 
The case ended out of court when the officers paid sums of money 
to the members of the crew who had filed charges. 

Charges against Captain Samuel Norrie ended differently. The 
court found no evidence of cruelty against the crew and discharged 
him from custody. 

Mutiny became a common threat. When the Candace put into 
Rio de Janeiro in 1845, three of the crew were in irons and 
another had been shot. The Phoenix arrived at St. Catherines in 1848 
in distress, for the crew refused duty. Three members of the Black 
Warrior’s crew were sentenced to one to three months in the county 
jail after trial in the federal court at Hartford in 1849 for refusing 
work. Captain Bloomfield reported to the owners of the Phoenix that 
the vessel, then at Zanzibar, could not proceed because the crew was 
in a state of mutiny. Murder resulted in 1853 when Captain F ish of 
the Indian Chief ordered a crewman to go aloft while in the Hawaiian 
Islands, He refused, and when the first mate tried to enforce the order 
the crewman stabbed and killed him. 

Unfortunately, some men who never should have gone on a sea 
voyage signed on. In 1851 Captain Lane of the Clement lost two men 
who were in the last stages of consumption. The agent hiring them 
had promised a sea voyage with fine food and little work. 
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FIGURE 52. Schooner Era, built in Boston in 1847, leaving New 
London harbor on a whaling voyage. Length 90.5 feet, breadth 
25.06, depth 8.9, gross tonnage 134.03, net tonnage 127.33. 


FIGURE 53. Part of Era’s crew on deck. 


If all else failed, an agent could rely upon outside sources such 
as promised by an ad in the New London Gazette to provide crews 
for agents: 

The subscribors having made Intensive arrangements for 


sailing Whalemen, will supply Owners and Fitters-out with first 
rate men at the shortest notice. THOS. LEWIS & CO. N. Y. 


Too late, masters sometimes became aware that obtaining crews 
in any manner was not always wise. Whale vessels with oil-soaked 
timbers presented a very real danger from fire. An accidental spark, 
carelessly dropped match or misplaced pipe could be disastrous. 
Under such conditions, the number of fires set by unhappy sailors 
could hardly be surprising. The most spectacular of the many reported 
on New London vessels occurred in the Hawaiian Islands. It happened 
to a Lawrence whaler, the Helvetia, which had just undergone 
expensive repairs. On a Sunday evening fire broke out and it con- 
tinued all day Monday. By the time the fire had been put out, the 
water contained barrels of oil and debris of all kinds. The crew man- 
aged to save 800 barrels of oil, anchors, sails, spars and copper. Friends 
collected several hundred dollars for the officers and crew, who had 
lost their clothing and belongings as well as the ship. 

In many cases vessels sailed without a full crew. Additional men 
could be hired in foreign areas, especially on the Hawaiian Islands and 
various Portuguese islands. Use of the Hawaiian Islands as a source 
of men became so common that the printed forms ‘‘Hawaiian 
Shipping Articles’ can be found by the dozens in the records of 
New London firms. 

The captain of the Nile signed on 24 men, including a fourth 
officer, in the Hawaiian Islands. The officer signed on for 1/50 lay, 
the rest 1/40 to 1/125, with $40 to $50 paid each in advance. The 
records of New London firms indicate this was by no means unusual. 
Still with all the problems of obtaining help, the skill of American 
ctews resulted in lower insurance rates than those paid by others. For 
example; the rate was 50 percent of that charged British whalers. 

Wages sometimes were paid in later days as crews became 
difficult to get or because foreign crewmen could be hired cheaply. 
Captain Alfred Turner of the Charles Colgate in 1865 hired one green- 
hand at six dollars a month. John Bolles, master of the same vessel, 
did much better in 1867 when he signed on two greenhands at 25 
cents a month. Cooks could get considerably more: James H. Rogers 
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FIGURE 54. Capturing a sperm whale. 
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signed on a cook for the E. R. Sawyer in 1864 at $30 a month. 

Deserters or those insisting on being paid off in foreign ports 
also caused crew shortages. More crewmen deserted than were paid 
off, as masters did not care to lose men far from home. John T. 
Williams of the Golden West discharged four crewmen at Port Stanley 
on February 22, 1876, and then on the 29th reported the desertion 
of two men. The worst record for a New London vessel appears to 
belong to the Fortune, which reported 11 men deserted and the 
second officer discharged in February of 1861. The ship Flora lost 
five men in 1839 by desertion. An entry in the journal of the Bengal 
while at Saint Peter and Saint Paul, Kamchatka, reported: 


Wednesday Oct. the 1st 1851 Pleasant all this day with 
light airs from all ways. Two men missing yet. All ready to sail 
in the morning. So ends. 


Desertions created a problem because the money advanced at 
10 percent had to be written off. Expected profits and shares would 
be reduced as a result. Money lost by men deserting the ship 
Flora: 


Hg Van Sickler $10.00 
J. B. Munroe | 3.00 
Thaddeus Cady 5.50 
Benj. Ogden 2.50 
David K. Riseley 26.50 

$47.50 


was charged to sundries. 

By 1852, desertion had increased to such a degree that it became 
unusual for a vessel to arrive back in New London with more than 50 
percent of the crew with which it had left. If any of the men had to 
be released for any reason, the master received instructions to 
“deduct their Bills with interest & insurance on their Outfits which 
would be ten percent a year...” | 

Working passengers became, temporary crewmen and at times 
constituted a rather large proportion of the crew. The Benjamin 
Morgan carried three working passengers in 1848. The Clematis in 
1853 agreed to transport two men to the Cape Verde Islands if they 
would work for their passage and if they would get two men in Se 
islands to replace them for a whaling voyage. In 1854 the Electra ha 
‘en men working their way that same year. Cape Verde Islanders were 
willing to go whaling for much less than Americans and so were 1n 
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demand. However, they were frequently discharged at ports far from 
home, so they had to work their way back. Owners’ instructions to 
masters often included such instructions as ‘“‘you will proceed direct 
for the Cape de Verde Isle where you will ship Portiguese enough to 
make your Number (30) all told ship them before the Vice Consul 
and give them (1/265) lay each.” | 

As a vessel entered the whaling grounds the work began. A 
lookout posted high in the rigging kept watch. Upon sighting a whale 
he gave the cry, “Thar she blows,” and the crew lowered the whale- 
boats. The boatsteerer identified the type of whale, which determined 
the approach. Right whales possess large tails (flukes) which could 
smash a whaleboat, but they cannot see ahead; thus the proper 
approach would be head-on. They could be identified by their 
twin spouts, which go almost twenty feet straight up in the air. 

Sperm whales possess large teeth capable of biting a whaleboat 
in two. Since they cannot see behind, the proper approach would be 
from the rear. They would be identified by a single spout which goes 
up in a forward slanting position. 

The boatsteerer directed the rowers until he could strike the 
whale with the harpoon. This was a weapon nine to eleven feet long, 
thick as a man’s wrist, with a six to eight foot wooden shaft topped 
with a 30 to 36 inch iron head. When the whale received the harpoon 
thrust, a meek, peaceful and sluggish mammal became a fearful and 
often deadly enemy. If it did not turn on the whaleboat and destroy 
it, the whale usually dragged the boat on a wild ride called the ‘“Nan- 
tucket Sleigh Ride.’ The line attached to the harpoon would run 
through the chock pin so rapidly that two oarsmen would have to 
douse it with water to cool it, and any hand or foot caught acciden- 
tally in the rope would be sliced off.§ 

Killing the whale proved to be a very dangerous occupation, 
in fact, a fatal one for many. Several crewmen were listed as lost 
each season, with the notation in the log book “Killed by whale.” 
Commonly the sailor became entangled in the swiftly running line 
after the whale had been struck, and was pulled overboard and 
drowned before the line could be cut. 

An unfortunate incident took place on August 12, 1825, when 
the ship Neptune, under Charles Hobron, came upon a school of sperm 
whales. A boat was lowered and one of the whales was struck, but a 
line caught around the loggerhead? and took the whaleboat down, 
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when the whale dived. Only the steerer, Nathan Fish, failed to get 
clear. In twenty minutes the whale surfaced and the boat appeared, 
but almost immediately both went down again. When the boat sur- 
faced a second time, crewmen were able to cut the steerer free, but 
of course the man had drowned by then. Further, they found the rope 
wound round Fish’s little finger, which was held to the hand by 
only some skin. 

Once a boatsteerer struck a whale, the mate replaced him at the 
bow of the boat and finished the whale off with harpoons or lances. 
Whales bleed profusely when wounded, and the activity increased the 
bleeding while additional wounds would be made at every opportunity 
until the whale had a final spasm, usually after an hour, and died. 
Then the crew fastened the whale to their boat and towed it to their 
vessel, which might be a long hard row. Once back at the ship the 
crew fastened it to the starboard side with the head facing the stern, 
thus freeing the whaleboats which were all carried on the port side. 

Now the real work of the crew began. If the catch was a sperm 
whale the head would be removed and taken on deck, where the 
captain and the first mate removed the spermaceti.® The ten or fifteen 
barrels of oil removed would be more valuable than the rest of the 
whale. A plank platform would be lowered over the side and a mate 
would cut the blubber with spades into strips a foot wide and would 
peel them from the whale’s body by a block and tackle. On deck the 
crew cut the strips into foot squares which would be minced into thin 
slices and put into the try works—a brick and mortar structure 1x8x5 
feet with boiling pots. It took three days to try out the blubber of a 
large whale, during which the crew worked six-hour shifts, half of the 
crew at a time. The oil was drained into a copper tank to cool before 
being put into casks—barrels holding 31.5 gallons—which were stored 
below deck, Usually a whale yielded twenty to sixty barrels of oil; a 
large right whale would yield 166 or more. Sharks were attracted by 
the blood and gathered about the carcass. Anyone falling overboard 
was in trouble. After finishing with the carcass, it was cut loose and 
the sharks fed upon it until it sank. 

Apparently the trying and storing of the oil ofte 
hectic periods that accurate accounts could not be kept. At any rate, 
the cargo reported to be on board usually proved to be an over- 
estimate when the oil and bone were unloaded. The opposite also 
occurred as when the Georgiana put in at Saint John’s, Newfound- 
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land, October 24, 1863, while returning from the Cumberland Inlet. 
The master declared a cargo of 280 barrels of whale oil and 3,500 
pounds of whalebone. When the vessel arrived in New London ten 
days later, a cargo of 319 barrels of whale oil and 4,700 pounds of 
whalebone was unloaded. 

Next to the danger of being killed by a whale, falling from aloft 
seems to rank second asa cause for death of whalemen. Scurvy was a 
constant threat to the health of a crew. Distance, weather and other 
factors might result in a vessel using up its rations and the crew would 
be in danger of scurvy. The Isaac Walton in 1847 had its entire crew 
down with scurvy, while Pioneer in 1861 lost three men from the 
disease and expected to lose three more. 

Whale hunting habits proved hard to change. Most captains 
retained the hand-thrown harpoon for whale hunting even after the 
whale gun and bomb lance were available. First mention of these in 
New London dates from 1851, when Perkins and Smith became the 
agents for Allen’s whaling gun and bomb lance. Captain William 
Babcock of the ship Dover was paid for a statement which attributes 
his success, while on a voyage in 1854, to the use of Tracey and 
Brand’s Improved Bomb Lance and Whaling Gun. After Perkins and 
Smith went under, Williams and Barns replaced them as agents in 
New London for such articles. Still, little success appears to have 
been achieved by companies offering whale guns and bomb lances. 

The log book was the official record of the voyage, recording 
daily the weather, position, whales taken and any special events. 
Pictures, hand drawn or stamped, indicated the catch and type of 
whale and the barrels of oil from the whale. Only one half of the 
whale with the fins up was shown if the whale was sighted but not 
struck, and one half side for a whale harpooned but lost. 

From the logs of vessels involved in an incident a rather complete 
picture can be put together. Lawrence and Company received a letter 
from one of the captains: 


... the 21st of Oct. 1859 whilst laying at anchor at Hurds Is. 
in a N.E. gale the Sch. Parted her chain cables & went on Shoar 
& was a total loss nothing Saved, we wair taken off by Capt. 
Boles of The Sch". Pacific & to this Place Desolation. 


James S. Nash. 
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From the log of the ship Pacific: 
Oct. 22, 1859 
Comes in with a Strong gale from the [illegible] & a very heavy 
Sea running at 5 P M the Schr. Mary Powel parted her chain & 
Struck adrift, & went ashore... 
Remarks Wednesday 2nd Nov. 
... Took on board Capt. Nash & Some of his men to carry 
them to Desolation, ... 


From the log of the Isaac Hicks: 


Nov. 8, 1859 

Remarks Tuesday 8th 

Comes in with Strong N.W. gales and Snow Squalls middle and 
latter-part moderate breezes and pleasant at 2 P. M. the Pacific 
arrived from Hurds Island having on board ... Capt. Nash and 
five of the crew of the Mary Powell which Vessel was totaly 
lost on Hurds Island on the 21st of October. 


According to the papers of the respective vessels there appears to 
be some confusion on the part of Captain James S. Nash, for the 
Pacific had as its captain C. F. Smith and John Bolles was captain of 
the Isaac Hicks. 

Although most ex-whalers wrote in glowing terms about the 
industry, some were more candid about conditions. Jestin Martin 
quit whaling and went to Chillicothe, Ohio. His brother Charles wanted 
to go whaling and Martin wrote to him on November 29, 1844, 
describing whaling as terrible. He maintained: 


... that it would be better .. . to be painted black and sold to 
asouthern planter rather than be doomed to the forecastle of a 


whale ship. ... | 
Further, the brother received the warning that he would miss 
girls so much that the first one he would see after a voyage --- will 


look so pretty that you will bite a piece out of her cheek before you 
0 i ge 

Conditions of the voyage can be seen from the journals many 
seamen kept during the trip. One such journal was kept by ae 
Brewster Kimball of a voyage on the Wabash, 1828-1829. A look at 


his entries tells much of whaling life. 
July 14, 1828 took one sperm whale. 84 barrels of oil. 
Sept. 11,1828 killed 1 right whale, it sunk, we lost it. : 
Sept. 21 took 1 whale on coast of Patagonia, 75 bbls. ° 
Sept. 22 killed 1 whale on coast of Patagonia, 75 bbls. oi 
Sept. 28 killed 1 whale 
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Oct. 3 took 1 whale 


Oct. 10 took 1 whale 

Oct. 12 Killed a whale, sunk, struck boat and wounded 3 men 

Oct. 18 1 whale taken | 

Oct. 20 2 whales taken, stove the boat and lost one 

Oct. 28 took 2 whales 

Nov. 1 picked up boats crew upset by whale, one man had leg 
broken. Ship Costo, Stonington. 

Nov. 7 picked up 1 dead whale 

Nov. 15 took 1 whale 

Nov. 16 took 1 whale 

Dec. 11 thunder and lightning [trouble developed] “‘split the 
Fre sail, all hands on deck god Dam you.”’ took 1 whale 

Dec. 27 took 1 whale 

Jan. 4 took 1 whale 

Jan. 6 took 1 whale, stove the boat 

Jan. 10 plenty of whales, no boats lowered. 3 men hurt and 1 
sick 

Jan. 17 5 black fish, 6 bbls. of oil 

Feb. 2 took 1 whale 

March 6 took 1 whale 


March 10 took 1 whale 
March 21 took 1 whale 
March 27 took 1 whale 


April 22 took one sperm whale 

April 25 6 men ill with scurvy 

April 27 took 2 sperm whale 

June 7 Joshua Barnes fell overboard, lost. 


Home 12 months, 9 days gone ; 
29 whales killed (4 sperm), 25 saved, 1600 bbls. of oil. 


Such an account shows the dangers in killing the whale and also 
treatment by officers as well as the danger of scurvy. From a crew~ 
usually 24 in number—seven fell ill during the voyage, one suffered an 
injury, one fell overboard. Conditions became so bad at one point 
that no boats were lowered even though whales appeared. The return 
after one year and nine days was worth $14,340.50. A later voyage 
by Kimball on the Mentor, 1831-1832, was shorter—ten months and 
one week—and the returns were almost as large, 30 whales killed and 
27 saved. Three boats and two crews were lost except for one man. 


The cargo was worth $11,572.25. James A. Rogers, a nga < 
kept a journal of a voyage on the Mentor, 1839-1841. Althoug 


: vessels 
“ntrles are typical of such a voyage telling of whales rs ae . 
| : a sO 
Sighted, one interesting item indicates that women could be 

of trouble even on a whale ship: 
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FIGURE 56. Whaling and C 


Club. 


Tuesday 26th (January 26, 1841) 
Capt. Baker struck Mr. Bolles for something that had been said 
on shore concerning Miss Charlotte Heppingstone. 


From a journal of the ship Bengal: 


Tuesday Feb. the 4th 

Nothing of moment transpired these 24 hours worth remarks 
all hands is employed in Ships duty. We have all got most Sick 
of Hobart town. So we dont care how Soon we sail. 


An entry in the journal of a New Bedford vessel, the Onward, 
shows what a mine of information a journal can be. 

Fine pleasant weather with the wind fresh from the NE by E. 
Spoke the Barque Perl. of N. London, Capt. Jeffrey bound 
home with seven hundred on board. Sent letters by her. The 
Perl is 29 months out. 

A letter from Captain Orlando A. Lane.of the Clement, February 
26, 1848, shows what problems and conditions captains had to meet. 
The captain took advantage of a Mystic vessel returning home to 
send news of the voyage. He tells of the cargo collected to date, 
which allowed the owners to arrange for insurance coverage. He in- 
dicated difficulty aboard but planned to finish filling the vessel and 
sail for New London. The vessel left New London July 15, 1846, and 
returned May 6, 1849. John L. Williams wrote to Lawrence and Com- 
pany, February 15, 1876, that he and 12 men were ill with scurvy. 

Whalemen spent their leisure hours in a variety of ways. The 
singing of chanteys, often ribald, the “spinning of yarns,’’ building 
ships in bottles, and reading were the most popular pastimes. 
Nathaniel Taylor, a doctor aboard the Julius Caesar of New London, 
left an outstanding account of his experiences and impressions of 
whaling and sealing. He mentioned that while he was at Desolation 
Island, the vessels gathered there had no less than three hundred 
Volumes among them. An outstanding leisure-time activity occurred 
when two vessels met and a “gam” would be held. Usually this meant 
a holiday time with extra food, much gossip and exchange of news, 
and visiting back and forth between vessels. 

Scrimshawing, an authentic folk art, was developed on board 
the whalers. It has been defined in a recent publication’ that treats 
the subject in detail as the art of carving or otherwise fashioning 
atticles from whale’s teeth, whalebone and baleen. Scrimshawing grew 
into an elaborate art which the sailors carried to heights of perfection. 
The whaleman’s status often was gauged by his skill at scrimshawing. 
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Nrw Lonpon, January Ist, 1870, 


The undersigned have formed a copartnership, from this date, for the transac- 


tion of a general Shipping and Commission business, under the name and firm of 


WILLIAMS, HAVEN & CO. 


They will assume the agency of the Phoenix Guano Company, and also of the 
Whaling Vessels lately managed by WILLIAMS & Haven and Riomp. H. Cape... 
The firm of WILLIAMs & HAVEN, (Tos. W. WILLIAMs, and Henry P. HAveEn,) 
will be continued, and all accounts and matters relating to their business, prior to 
this date, will be settled by them. 
JHARLES A. WILLIAMS, will continue his business at Honolulu, 8. L, as here- 
tofore, for his own account and risk. 
HENRY P. HAVEN, 
RICHARD H. CHAPELL, 


CHARLES A. WILLIAMS, 
THOMAS W. HAVEN. 


Henry P. Haven, will sign SGAttanitd 


‘ 4 
Richd. H. Chapell, ~ Villains aren tB, 


Chas. A. Williams, ** * Mile AAO. 


Thos. W. Haven, = © LDP BOL Lae B 


FIGURE 58. Articles forming Williams, Haven & Co. 
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Whiskey, once considered a regular and supposedly indispensable 
part of every outfit in the early days of whaling, became a victim of 
Temperance. Thomas W. Williams, a pioneer Temperance leader in 
New London, met with a great deal of opposition when he tried to 
eliminate liquor from his vessels. His shipping articles prohibited 
grog, profane language and sheath knives. Several captains of New 
London flew the Temperance banner as they realized it was easier to 
handle crews where spirits were not allowed, and by 1840 most cap- 
tains refused to allow alcoholic drink aboard. This is not to say that 
aseaman did not sometimes ‘‘forget”’ that he had a bottle of liquor in 
his pocket or sea bag when he boarded the ship. 

One New London whaling vessel fished an unusual cargo out of 
the sea—three barrels of whiskey. Unfortunately, other than that 
catch the voyage proved unprofitable, as few whales were taken. 
When the captain reported to the owners upon his return, his lack of 
success, unsteady hands, reddened eyes, and a number of missing 
entries in the log book strengthened their conviction that whiskey had 
no place on a whaling voyage. 

Whale ships often carried passengers while on their way to the 
whaling grounds. Quite a few of these were missionaries with their 
supplies, or families of missionaries. In 1832 under Captain John P. 
Rice the ship Mentor carried timber for a meeting house, supplies and 
baggage for a group of missionaries to be landed at Ohia, Hawaiian 
Islands. Charles Prentis, master of the ship Palladium, reported one 
passenger in 1839; the ship Jefferson carried three in 1844; the Julius 
Caesar transported two lady passengers to the Western Island in 1845, 
while the Brooklyn in 1848 carried ten women and two children. 

When a vessel arrived in its home port, the occasion was both 
happy and sad. Ships seldom returned with all who had sailed on 
them and the master would often be required to report a husband’s 
or son’s death. Many happy reunions were held as a crowd of women 
and children gathered to meet returning vessels. Some sailors, such as 
James A. Rogers, seemed doubtful about the sincerity of the re- 
ception. “All folks glad to see me, they pretended.” This was written 
March 28, 1841, after he had been away nineteen months and one 
week. One captain, William Hobbs, returned to port after a whaling 
voyage only to be informed of his wife’s death. It so shocked him that 
he refused his pay and left the vessel, never to sail again. For many 
years Captain Hobbs was a part of the waterfront, doing odd jobs and 
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some fishing. (Once when caught gathering milk by the owner of a 
herd of cows, he explained that he was just removing the overflow as 
“Old Billy Hobbs would never steal.”’ 

Ports all over the world were visited by American whalers as 
they entered for repairs, rest, fresh food and news. The Betsey ona 
whaling voyage in 1832 touched in Africa and traded with the Hotten- 
tots for food, hides and elephant teeth. The whalers paid with 
powder, tobacco, knives, hatchets and beads. In April of 1850 the 
Phoenix picked up supplies in Africa and refused to pay for them. 
Apparently a dispute arose and the captain, Thomas Bloomfield, 
sailed at night, leaving unpaid a bill of $120. On November 12, 1858, 
the bark Tempest out of New London entered Shemoda, Japan, after 
having been at Hakodate. These were the only two ports open under 
the Treaty of Kanagawa. 

Perkins and Smith’s whaler, the McLellan, in 1849 rescued some 
British seamen in the Davis Straits from two wrecked whalers, the 
Lady Jane and the Superior. The company billed the British govern- 
ment five shillings per day for each officer kept and one shilling six- 
pence for each seaman kept. Instead they received a check for 51 
pounds and 13 shillings, and the information that the British govern- 
ment would allow only one shilling a day for each man plus an eight 
percent premium. 

Several references can be found to the use of whaling ex- 
peditions as a cover for slave importation. No evidence has been dis- 
covered linking New London agents to this illegal enterprise. However, 
there is the story of the bark Fame, which sailed out of New London 
on what appeared to be a routine whaling voyage one June day in 
1844. Since the records reveal Desolation Island as Captain J. B. 
Mitchell’s goal, one would expect a return home to port in late 1845 
or early 1846. Instead, the next report places the Fame at Honolulu 
in 1846. A number of unfortunate events had taken place by that 
time. Captain Mitchell died in the islands June 24 reportedly of con- 
sumption; a whale killed one seaman, and a boy fell overboard. To 
top it all off, no oil had been taken. Port records in Honolulu report 
the vessel had entered port for repairs, but a local paper states that 
after the death of the master, Anthony Marks became captain and 
half the crew refused to serve under him and he had to enter port. A 
number of confusing reports filtered through to New London about 
the Fame in the next several months. Several times the vessel was 
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rumored to have been sold because of damages. Other rumors had it 
on its way to Boston. Captain George Hamley of the Stonington 
supplied the last bit of information. While traveling from South 
America to Baltimore, he came upon an individual who had seen the 
Fame in the port of Muche outfitting for a slaving voyage, and who 
reported that it had already made one such voyage. 

Joseph Lawrence’s brig, Louisa Beaton, was seized by the British 
brig-of-war Dolphin off Africa in 1852. Although not a whaler, it 
frequently carried oil and bone from whalers to New London. It was 
released to an American vessel and no charges appear. In 1858 the 
British once again seized the Louisa Beaton, this time at St. Helena, 
and charged it with being a slaver. Apparently two vessels were taken 
at St. Helena at this time as an unnamed ship, reportedly built at New 
London in 1854 and carrying 650 slaves, was also in British hands. 

Much closer to home, in fact right in New London port, the 
bark Laurens became the object of suspicion when Captain Charles 
Prentis reported to Federal officials that some rather unusual 
activity had been going on in the outfitting of the vessel. Although it 
was supposedly preparing for a whaling voyage, the crew quarters 
were more comfortable than usually found in a whale vessel and the 
food much better—beef, pork, tea, coffee, sugar, hams, butter and 
whiskey; items which normally were carried in very small amounts if 
at all. A Boston ship broker had purchased the vessel from Smith and 
Perkins and no captain or mate was on board when United States 
agents seized the Laurens. The following March the District Court 
dismissed the case for lack of evidence. 

The Pioneer, which had been sailing out of New London on 
whaling voyages since 1855, was converted to a steamship in 1866 
and sent out by Williams and Haven. After a successful voyage to the 
Davis Straits in 1866, the steamship was crushed in ice at Hudson Bay 
the following year. 

One of the most unusual voyages of New London was that of 
the Nile, a bark owned by Williams and Haven. It sailed May 5, 1858, 
and did not return until April of 1869. Eleven captains served during 
the eleven years. It returned with 500 barrels of whale oil worth 
approximately $16,025.62. However, the vessel had Sent home cargo 
worth $1,167,952.68 if the average price was paid durt 
yeats.0 From this a deduction of $45,000 was paid an 
Confederate raider Shenandoah to prevent destruction. 
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FIGURE 59. Memorial to the whalemen of the port of New London. 
It now stands on the Shaw Mansion grounds. 


Voyages averaged two years and returned a profit if at least 
2,000 barrels of oil were obtained, while 3,000 barrels would mean 
an excellent profit. Captain James Smith made five outstanding 
voyages, 1836-1847, with a total return of 19,500 barrels of oil—an 
average of 3,900 per voyage. In 191 years of New London whaling, 
only 34 voyages returned with 3,500 barrels or more. In these 
voyages, 19 vessels were involved with 23 different masters. 

Whaling costs increased to a point where profits were hard to 
realize. In 1790 a vessel could be fitted for a two-year whaling voyage 
for $12,000, but by 1858 the same voyage cost $32,500. The length 
of voyages also increased. It was reported in 1860 that 19 of 20 
voyages failed to return a profit. 

Terms for a crew became more severe as owners sought harder 
for profits. Lays could be reduced if work was not satisfactory to the 
captain. Six years became a common period for which to sign up 
crews. Cargoes were to be shipped home while the vessel and crew 
remained and sought more oil. Fortunately the clause “to end after 
six years even if unfilled’? was included. 

In later years whaling vessels often sailed in packs of three or 
four, as one large vessel could be serviced by tenders of two or three 
other vessels. The catch would be shared by all concerned on the 
basis of a prior agreement. A vessel might receive 30 percent of the 
others’ catch, or 50 percent of the total taking of the vessels would 


be used for figuring the lay. 
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1. See Appendix III. 
2. Foremast hands were inexperienced members of the crew. Boys would sail at an early age, 


usually in the role of cabin boy. 
3. Samuel Adams Drake, NOOKS AND CORNERS OF THE NEW ENGLAND COAST 
(New York: Harper & Brothers, 1876), p. 331. 
4. Slop chest refers to chest of goods taken on boa 
Items would include clothing, tobacco and ot 
elsewhere. 
- Per gallon. 
- Chock pin is a fixed support through which the line runs. 
- Loggerhead is a strongly supported vertical post in the wh 
- Spermaceti is a waxy substance found in the head cavity 0 
- Flayderman, E. Norman (1971) SCRIMSHAW & SCRIM 
WHALEMEN; New Milford, Conn.; Flayderman. 
10. See Appendix IV for average prices paid each year for oil and bone. 
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FIGURE 60. Whalers burning after attack by Confederate raiders in 
the Arctic. , 
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Chapter 5. 


THE DECLINE 


New London whaling activity reached its zenith in the years 
1845 to 1848.1 The industry failed to enjoy a sustained period of 
prosperity when a series of developments from 1849 to 1865 com- 
bined to undermine the whaling business. | 

Even during the height of whaling a threat appeared. The 
Mexican War caused a slowing of outfitting for a time as the military 
demand for men, supplies and vessels became great. At least one New 
London whaling vessel became involved—the Stonington (Williams 
and Barns)—which was used as a troop transport from October of 
1846 to January of 1847. After returning to whaling the captain, 
George Hamley, Jr., agreed to carry three Mexican officers as passen- 
gers. While landing one of these officers at San Blas, California, the 
captain and boats’ crew were seized and made prisoners. The men re- 
ceived their release after 15 days, but the Stonington had continued 
its whaling cruise after waiting several days for the captain’s return.” 

No evidence exists that anyone perceived that trouble lay ahead 
for the whaling industry as 1849 began; but by the end of 1871 all 
could look back and see that the industry had suffered its decline 
from events which began that year. The gold rush of 1849, panic of 
1857, sudden failure of Perkins and Smith (1859-1860), Civil War, 
kerosene, attraction of the West, steam vessels and the Arctic disaster 
of 1871 collectively ended New London whaling. 

Gold caused the first decline when the California gold rush 
attracted at least 25 captains and uncounted seamen from New Lon- 
don. So great was the demand for transportation that a number of 
whaling vessels were diverted to carrying passengers and supplies to 
California. The Charles Carroll, Mentor, Palladium, Robert Bourne 
and Sarah Lavenia all took part in the gold field traffic, while another 
six may have done so before being sold to other ports. So great was 
the lure of gold that a vessel sailing too near the area could be 
stranded. Captain Christopher Allen of the Isaac Walton wrote from 
Monterey: “All have left me but 2 both mates will leave in a few 
days—that will leave me with 2 boys & I am fear they will run. No 
help at any price.” He noted that seamen received $100 a month and 
if one went into the hills he could realize $3,000 in two months. 
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FIGURE 61. The Jib Boom Club, organization of seamen. 


No crew could be gathered to bring back the ship. The Flora suffered, 
apparently permanently, the same problem of a deserted crew at San 
Francisco. But by 1850 the attraction of the gold fields had lessened 
tosuch a degree that whale ships no longer had to steer a course from 
shore. | 

In addition, three whaling vessels became merchant ships for the 
California trade—the Mentor, the Sarah Lavinia and the Charles 
Carroll. Next the industry suffered from a lack of capital which 
resulted from the financial crisis of 1857 and the investment of much 
capital in the cotton-textile industry. Many whaling firms of New 
London had to contract operations and one, Perkins and Smith, went 
bankrupt during the 1849-1859 period. 

Perkins and Smith had prospered so much that by 1857 the 
partners appeared secure for life. Captain Franklin Smith had just 
made a voyage to Heard (Hurd) Island in the south Indian Ocean, his 
first sailing in ten years, and brought back a cargo worth $130,000. No 
less than 13 vessels of the firm were reported on their way home 
with excellent cargoes. Smith owned two farms, a considerable 
amount of New London real estate, and a resort hotel—Pequot House. 
Then the financial crisis of 1857 struck and the firm did not have the 
financial resources to survive, because much of the profit had gone 
back into the business or into other investments. Real estate prices 
fell, the hotel went bankrupt and kerosene began to replace oil. Hope 
for recovery of the firm continued for several months, especially 
during 1858 when the port believed that whale and sperm oil were 
going to be in greater demand and tHe prices appeared to foretell that 
the future of oil was excellent. At that time New London had no less 
than 17 vessels on their way home with thousands of barrels of oil. 


Alert 

E. R. Sawyer 

Exile 

Peruvian E. V. Stoddard 


Amaret 

Atlas 

Charles Carroll 

Corinthian Perkins and Smith 


Dove 
India 
North America Williams and Haven 
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General Williams 


Vesper Williams and Barns 

Isaac Hicks 

Pacific Lawrence and Company 
James P. Smith R. H. Chapell 

Venice Weaver, Rogers and Company 


When conditions failed to improve during 1858 and 1859, the 
firm sold off its assets. It held $16,000 worth of New London, 
Willimantic and Palmer Railroad bonds, which had to be sold for a 
few cents on the dollar. The railroad had never prospered and trustees 
had taken over control in January of 1859. 

The firm had suffered a great loss when the bonds were sold as 
follows: 


$ 1,500 to Adam Prentis @ 34 cents on the $1.00. 
1,500 to Melville Chester @ 34 cents on the $1.00. 
2,000 to Thomas Fitch @ 33 cents on the $1.00. 
10,000 to Acors Barns @ 33% cents on the $1.00. 
1,000 to S. D. Lawrence @ 33% cents on the $1.00. 


New London land holdings of the company had to be sold. 
Thirty-five lots, a wharf and a shipyard brought in $10,515. In 
addition, interest in a number of vessels had to be liquidated. One 
captain appears to have tried to take advantage of the firm’s trouble. 
Fisher Kibling, master of the bark N. S. Perkins, left New London in 
May 1857 and after a Pacific whaling voyage sold the cargo and 
whaling gear at San Francisco for between $8,000 and $9,000. He 
then chartered the vessel for a year and took passage for New London. 
When Kibling arrived home he had only $35 and could account for 
expenditures of only $2,000. Perkins and Smith had him arrested on 
December 9, 1858. 

Public opinion seems to have been that Kibling heard the firm 
appeared to be going under and decided to make the most of the 
situation. Unanswered is what happened to the missing money. 

After his arrest the captain put up his property to answer the 
claims against him and took a debtor’s oath. This failed to gain him 
freedom and a United States marshal took Kibling to Hartford for 


trial. Five months later the charges were withdrawn and he reportedly 
paid the owners all funds in his possession. 
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By 1861 the firm ceased operations, an excellent example of the 
speculative nature of whaling. Friends outfitted a vessel for Captain 
Smith in an effort to get him started again. Unfortunately, the vessel 
was wrecked and condemned in 1862, which ended his whaling 
career.? 

Poor economic conditions of the Civil War era seem to have 
existed prior to the nomination and election of Abraham Lincoln. 
One owner reported in January, 1860, that 53 vessels dropped out of 
whaling “during the last year’’ due to the low price of oil. 

As the Civil War approached, whaling was further depressed. 


We are in the midst of great excitement at this time as South 
Carolina including the whole “South” is threatening to Seceed 
from the ‘Union’ from the fact of our having chosen a Repub- 
lican President—What the result will be we know not, but 
already it has produced great stagnation in trade & business of » 


all kinds... 4 


During the Civil War the shortage of capital, men and ships off 
set a rise in prices. Sperm oil rose in average value from $1.36 a 
gallon in 1859 to $2.55 in 1866; whale oil from $.48% a gallon to 
$1.45 by 1865, and whalebone from $.88 a pound in 1859 to $1.81 
a pound by 1864. So high did prices rise that Captain William H. Allen 
brought in a cargo reputed to be worth $417,000 in 1866. This does 
not appear possible: if returns as listed by Starbuck were 180 barrels 
of sperm oil, 1,200 barrels of whale oil and 62,100 pounds of whale- 
bone, the cargo would have been worth $135,273.50 at the average 
prices of 1866. Of course in three years a number of barrels of oil 
could have been shipped home; but as listed by Starbuck, this would 
have amounted to another 4,450 barrels of whale oil, giving a net 
worth of $306,176.25. It is unlikely that $111,000 over average 
would have been paid for the whale oil. 

Such returns did not encourage the industry when balanced out 
against the losses to Confederate raiders. Just exactly how many 
whalers were lost during the war varies from account to account, 
from as few as 34 to as many as 70. The war caught the vessels 
scattered about the world, unaware for months that war had 
broken out. 

New London lost five vessels to the raiders. The Shenandoah 
burned the Catherine, General Williams, the Peril and the William 
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C. Nye, while the Alabama burned the Alert. A sixth vessel, the 
Electra, went down as the result of a collision with another New 
London vessel, the Nile. In addition the Nile, which had avoided cap- 
ture and remained away from home port after being caught at sea 
when the Civil War came, fell victim to the Shenandoah in 1865. The 
owners paid $45,000 for release even though the war had ended. 
Some small idea of what these losses meant in those dangerous times 
can be gained from claims filed in 1867 by New London whaling 
agents against the Shenandoah— $48,804 for the bark Catherine and 
$65,780 for the ship General Williams. 

Secretary of the Navy Gideon Welles became convinced that a 
rapid method of blockading Southern ports could be found in the 
sinking of old vessels loaded with stone in the channels of leading 
ports. In the search for suitable vessels Richard H. Chapell and Henry 
P. Haven suggested old whalers, and Chapell acted as the Secretary’s 
agent in the purchasing of vessels and stone. Twenty-five vessels made 
up the first stone fleet, of which six were formerly of New London— 
the Corea, Fortune, Lewis, Phoenix, Tenedos and Timor. These 
averaged 335 tons and cost an average of $3,350 each. A second fleet 
of twenty vessels averaged $5,000 each and included the Dove, 
Emerald, Montezuma, New England and Noble of New London. Four 
of these old whalers—the Emerald, Lewis, Noble and Timor—had been 
purchased by R. H. Chapell, probably just for the stone fleet. Frink 
and Prentis received the right to strip vessels of any useful equip- 
ment before they were sunk at Port Royal. For this purpose the firm 
sent a schooner, the Sea Ranger, with the second stone fleet. Great 
confusion exists among the reports of the vessels as to their home 
ports, and even which fleet they were in. 

Little success attended the project as the vessels sank too deeply 
into the mud or were broken up by the tides. Only the owners 
profited, since most of the ships were about at the end of their 
working days. New London sold or withdrew 18 vessels from whaling 
in 1859-1865 and another i6 were wrecked or condemned in that 
period. Confederate privateers burned five and the stone fleet took 
seven. Thus the fleet was reduced by 46 vessels while adding 13 
during the Civil War. As a result of this rapid decline the New London 
81-vessel fleet in 1845 was down to 24 in 1865. 

After the war crews were scarce, the cost of outfitting had in- 
creased greatly, and three new factors had entered the whaling pic- 
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ture. In 1859 the first Pennsylvania refinery began operation and 
kerosene became available at a cheaper price than whale oil. At the 
same time steam whalers began to replace sail, and the center of 
whaling shifted to the Pacific. New London now was too far from the 
center of the whale fishery for firms to compete with other ports or 
with petroleum products. However, the delusion of whale oil re- 
covery was encouraged by reports such as one the New London Re- 
pository carried April 19, 1860, that the Pennsylvania oil was not new 
and was poor compared with whale oil. 

Even as whaling declined Richard H. Chapell, an associate of 
Henry P. Haven, began to operate as an agent. Between 1855 and 
1870 he outfitted some 16 different vessels in what proved to be the 
declining period of New London whaling. 

A heavy blow to the already declining whale fleet of the United 
States struck the industry in 1871, when 39 captains chose to ignore 
the warning of Eskimoes about an early freeze and allowed their 
vessels to be trapped by ice in the Arctic. Ironically, the vessels re- 
ceived a second chance when the ice broke up and freed them. Thirty- 
three of the masters decided to remain and continued filling their 
vessels. As a result, 1,200 crewmen had to flee 70 miles across the ice 
when their vessels were trapped a second time. The loss of the fleet 
with its cargo of oil and whalebone has been estimated at $2,600,000. 
New London lost three vessels, which represented a third of her 
whaling fleet outfitted—the J. D. Thompson, Monticello and Paira 
Kohola. The latter, a Williams and Haven ship, appears to have been a 
New London vessel transferred to the Hawaiian flag during the Civil 
War. | 
By 1862 the wharfs showed the economic doldrums of the port 
with vessels, especially whalers, lying at the various idle agents’ docks. 
No whaling vessel departed from the port from September 4, 1860, 
to May 8, 1862. Williams and Haven, owners of New London’s 
largest whaling fleet, outfitted and dispatched the first vessels to leave 
during the Civil War, the Georgiana (May 9, 1862) and the Pioneer 
(May 24). Only 33 voyages took place from September, 1860, 
to April, 1865, while 105 had taken place during the same period 
before the war. 

As whaling declined, sealing, long engaged in by New Londoners, 
began to receive increased emphasis.° Sealers kept their grounds as 
quiet as possible. When the schooner Emily, Baxter master, entered 
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FIGURE 62. Slaughter of a sea elephant. 
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port July 11, 1831, it was short two officers and eight crewmen who 
had been left with several months’ provisions to seal. The captain re- 
fused to tell where. There were on board not only sealskins but also 
three mutineers from a New Bedford vessel, who had been put aboard 
by the American consul at Pernambuco. 

New London capital, firms, men and ships shifted to developing 
the sealing industry. Major areas for sealing operations included Heard 
and Kerguelen Islands in the Indian Ocean and the Pribilof Islands in 
the Bering Sea. Of the several different seals sought, the sea elephants, 
sea lions and fur seals proved most valuable. 

Captain Erasmus Darwin Rogers, master of the Corinthian, 
found the most important sea elephant breeding-ground while on 
a whaling voyage, 1853-1856, for Perkins and Smith. This was at 
Heard Island, often called Hurds Island, a rugged and mountainous 
area 1,600 miles from the Antarctic discovered in 1833 by Peter 
Kemp. The island received its name from a Captain Heard of the ship 
Oriental who charted it in 1853. However, Captain Rogers became 
the first man known to set foot on the island. He loaded 400 barrels 
of elephant oil and sent word to New London informing the owners 
of the importance of his discovery. Franklin Smith, co-owner of the 
firm, had no captain or vessel to send when the information arrived, 
so he purchased the Laurens and sailed as master in 1855. He re- 
turned two years later with 4,324 barrels of elephant oil worth 
$130,000. Heard Island became closely identified with New London 
vessels, particularly those of Perkins and Smith. 

Sea elephants would gather by the thousands on the island 
during the mating season, which lasted from the middle of November 
until the middle of February. No harbor existed to shelter vessels and 
it was necessary to keep the sealers heavily anchored. Crews put 
ashore would place themselves between the sea elephants and the sea, 
then move in to attack, striking the sea elephants about the head 
with heavy oaken clubs. A layer of fat one to seven inches thick was 
cut from the carcass to be boiled for oil, which proved superior to 
whale oil as a lubricant. Males averaged 14 to 16 feet but oc: 
casionally larger ones were taken. At first the vessels took as much oil 
as they could during the season and left to return the following year. 
Beginning in 1857, vessels put crews ashore where they lived from 
season to season, killing, boiling and storing the oil in casks until the 
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vessels returned for the next season. The first crew to winter at Heard 
Island was that of Captain Henry Rogers. 

Yves Joseph Kerguelen-Tremarec discovered Kerguelen Island, 
often referred to by sailors as Desolation Island, in 1772. No vessel 
anchored there until 1776, when Captain James Cook did so in a cove 
he named Christmas Harbor. It presented a picture of desolation, a 
barren rocky island with no trees and where snow falls all during the 
year and the temperature varies only from a high of 45 to a low of 33 
degrees. Sea elephants were first hunted on the island in 1792-1793 
by two Nantucket vessels, the Alliance and the Hunter. Although the 
difficulty of keeping crews working in such a place is obvious, New 
London firms, especially E. V. Stoddard and Perkins and Smith, were 
quite successful in doing so. In 1851-1853 nine New London vessels 
anchored at “Desolation Island”? with 176 men, while in 1858 no 
fewer than 14 New London vessels were there. Of the 1851-1853 
group, the captains averaged 33 years of age and the crews 24. 
Slaughter of sea elephants became so great that 1,700,000 were killed 
in a single year. | 

Although found over a large territory of both polar areas, the sea 
lion was sought mainly in the Pribilof Islands of St. Paul and St. 
George. It appeared to be smaller than the sea elephant, averaging 
12 feet in length, with an average yield of 10 gallons of oil. 

The third type of seal sought inhabited a very wide area. A New 
London fur seal expedition during the Crimean War reached Robin 
Island in the Okhotsk Sea, where it secured a valuable cargo of skins. 
Killing became so unlimited that by the 1860’s only the Russian 
islands of St. Paul and St. George had large numbers of fur seals. The 
seals were killed with clubs, a brutal task requiring a “strong stomach,” 
for the seals would approach in a friendly manner and when struck 
would utter cries resembling the screams of a woman. In addition to 
the skins, the fur seal’s blubber yielded about one and one-half 
gallons of oil. 

With Secretary of State William Seward’s purchase of Alaska 
these islands became U. S. possessions, opening yet another business 
venture for New London merchants. Russia had kept the seal fishery 
closed to non-Russians. When Henry P. Haven learned of the im- 
pending transfer of territory, he got in touch with Secretary Seward 
and confirmed that the area would be open to seal hunters as soon as 
the transfer was complete. As soon as the news arrived, Haven, 
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Richard H. Chapell, Ebenezer Morgan and Charles A. Williams or- 
ganized the Alaskan Commercial Company, which received a lease for 
exclusive sealing operations on St. Paul’s and St. George’s Islands on 
August 3, 1867. Chapell and Morgan traveled from New London to 
Hawaii, where Williams resided as agent for Williams and Haven 
whaling activities. The three immediately organized an expedition to 
the seal islands which raised the first American flag over Alaska. A 
Pacific headquarters for the Alaskan Commercial Company was 
opened at San Francisco, with the fleet based at Honolulu for freight 
connections with New London. 

The company established houses and free schools on the islands 
for a colony of Aleutians who killed and skinned the seals. The com- 
pany was permitted to collect 100,000 sealskins each year. Less than 
thirty working days were needed to collect that number. Natives of 
the islands could work or not, remain or leave, as they preferred. 
Each island had a village of single dwellings built by the company, a 
school and teachers, a doctor and there was a hospital on St. Paul—all 
at company expense. A bank, which paid nine percent interest, en- 
couraged saving by the natives. Seal meat, 600 pounds per person per 
year, provided the bulk of the food for the people. Necessary goods 
were made available at San Francisco prices. After the company 
placed large numbers of skins on the market, fur skin prices fell from 
a high of seven dollars a skin in 1866 to four dollars a skin by 1871. 
But profits were still high, as the company paid 27 to 40 cents per 
skin. The United States Government received over $300,000 annually 
during the life of the lease—1876 to 1890. 

When whale hunting proved unprofitable, vessels would often 
give up the cruise, sell what oil they had taken and load with guano. 
The earliest record of whalers engaging in such trade dates from the 
1840’s. An advertisement in the People’s Advocate of December 4, 
1844, reports that William P. Cleveland achieved a remarkable yield 
using guano as fertilizer. Most whaling firms engaged in this busi- 
ness, but the major development came from one firm. 

Williams and Haven began a new line of business in 1859 when a 
partner of the firm discovered guano deposits on the Phoenix Islands. 
Charles A. Williams was traveling on one of the company’s whalers 
when it anchored at McKean’s Island to bury a sailor. In attempting 
to dig a grave crewmen discovered that guano several feet thick cov- 
ered the surface of the island. Williams claimed the island for the 
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United States as allowed by the Guano Act of 1856, and began 
shipping boatloads to the U. S. where a large Southern market de- 
veloped. When Henry Haven realized the value of the deposits, he 
established a colony of workers, mostly Hawaiian, to load the vessels. 
To handle this new line of business, Haven organized a new firm— 
the Phoenix Guano Company—with headquarters at New London. 
Forty-eight Pacific Islands eventually were claimed for their guano 
deposits. 

Southern markets ended with the Civil War but Haven, always 
ageressive, ordered the guano to be shipped to Europe. The firm 
invested $100,000 in freight costs before making any sales and ran 
into a reluctance in Europe to use guano for fertilizer. Eventually, 
Europeans accepted guano and the European market then absorbed 
all that could be shipped. A total of 70,000 tons was shipped to 
Europe at $25 to $30 a ton, for a return of $1,750,000 to $2,100,000 
before deducting expenses. 


REFERENCES 


1. See Appendix VI. 

2. It was on his voyage home after being released that Captain Hamley, Jr., learned the 
Fame of New London had been seen in the port of Muche. 

3. Many agents reportedly were unhappy that the firm went under, but none appears to 
have aided it. Franklin Smith lived out his life in greatly reduced circumstances in New 
London, Elias Perkins served the government as a consul. 

4, Letter to Captain James Stewart from Matthew Howland, January 18, 1861, from 
Mercantile Letter Book of Matthew Howland, MS in the Baker Library, Harvard 
University. 

5. Many vessels departed New London for a whaling and sealing voyage. At times it is 
difficult to tell which quarry the vessel spent the most time pursuing. 
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FIGURE 63. Remains of the wrecked whaling vessel Charles Colgate 
rotting in Winthrop Cove. Compare with Figures 43-45. 
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SUMMARY 


The major years of American whaling were from 1820 to 1880, 
while the peak period covered the years from 1840 to 1850 when 
some 700 vessels made up the American whaling fleet. At the beginning 
of the 1840’s an American naval officer reported: ‘Our whaling fleet 
may be said at this very date to whiten the Pacific Ocean with its 
canvas .. .”” New London’s whaling history paralleled rather closely 
the nation’s, although in general it tended to develop more slowly 
and to decline more rapidly. 

New London probably engaged in whaling from the time of its 
establishment and sent out deep sea vessels sporadically from 1718. 
Not until 1819 did a continuous whaling operation take place out of 
New London and growth was slow from 1819 to 1826. At the end of 
this first period New London had two firms, seven vessels totaling 
2,222 tons. The high point during the period had been four firms, 11 
vessels totaling 3,201 tons. A gradual growth took place from 1827 
to 1843 when the port had 13 firms and 57 vessels totaling 15,828 
tons. Peak years extended from 1844 to 1848 when 14 to 15 firms 
operated 69 to 81 vessels. The year 1845 marked the height of 
whaling for New London. In that year 14 firms operated 81 vessels 
totaling 27,273 tons. New London became the second port in number 
of vessels and tonnage during peak years, passing Nantucket in 1847, 
but was only a poor second to New Bedford which had 254 that 
year. New London’s investment at that point exceeded $4,500,000 
and more than 2,500 men were employed. 

The last New London-owned vessel to sail from the port, the 
Era, brought to a close the operations of a company after 73 years. 
C. A. Williams, who sent out the Era, ended the Williams family 
involvement in New London whaling which had begun with Major 
Thomas W. Williams in 1819. An outstanding whaling captain, John 
O. Spicer, had command of the vessel, which sailed September, 1892, 
and returned five months later with 120 barrels of oil. Two other 
vessels made whaling voyages from New London after the Era; 
however, although commanded by a New London captain, they were 


owned elsewhere. 
Rosa Baker, a brig owned by Robert Palmer, Jr., sailed under 
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Captain James W. Buddington in 1899, only to be condemned at 
Port Stanley on January 17, 1900. The last vessel of a once proud 
fleet based at New London, the schooner Margaret owned by George 
R. Harris of Norwich, sailed September 24, 1908, under Captain 
James W. Buddington and returned April 13, 1909, with 440 barrels 
of oil. A sad reminder for many years of the bygone era was the 
Charles Colgate sinking and rotting in Winthrop Cove. Captain George 
Comer (1858-1937) began his whaling career at 17 and was the last 
of New London’s whaling captains when he died in 1937. 

Whaling was colorful and great for literature, but it was much 
more than that. For a time it was the third ranking industry in New 
England. The shoe and textile industries were the only ones ahead of 
whaling at its height. As late as 1894 some 644 vessels with 17,500 
men directly employed and 100,000 people employed in allied in- 
dustries represented a $19,400,000 investment, with direct income 
of $7,000,000 and probably an income of $100,000,000 from allied 
industries. 

When the Margaret entered New London Harbor in 1909, more 
than whaling came to an end. New London as a major maritime center 
was no more. When whaling declined, the business of the town de- 
clined and a depression settled in the port town for several years. 
Nearly all fortunes had been made from whaling. However, these for- 
tunes were not used to develop manufacturing. After 1880 business 
activity picked up again, but a golden era had ended. It had been a 
great saga of ‘“‘wooden ships and iron men.’ Over four hundred islands 
in the Pacific were ‘“‘discovered” and named by American whalers. 
New London captains had been the first to reach several of the islands, 
had raised the first American flag over Alaskan territory, and had 
sailed the first steam whaler. New London truly had been placed on 
the map by her adventurous sons. 
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POSTSCRIPT | 


It might be well to note that although New London’s connection 
with the world’s whaling industry ended in 1909, American in- 
volvement continued until 1971. The growing concern about en- 
dangered species led to the prohibition of whaling by Americans as of 
December 15, 1971. This mortal blow did not strike a flourishing 
industry. Only three vessels remained of a proud American fleet which 
had once numbered 750, and only one port remained active of the 72 
which once engaged in outfitting and operating whalers. The Del 
Monte Fishing Company, which operated these last vessels, took 
fewer than 100 finback, sei and sperm whales, while Japanese and 
Russian operations reportedly take over 20,000 whales a year. Del 
Monte’s owner expressed the opinion that the government had made 
his operations a scapegoat to please ecologists, as his firm did not seek 
out the endangered blue and humpback whales. Still, one would have 
to admit that the United States, in a campaign to save whales from 
extinction, could hardly condemn the activities of foreign whalers 
and at the same time condone practices engaged in by its own citizens. 
Thus an era which represented so much history and tradition for New 
London passed away probably unnoticed by most residents of the 
town. 
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Appendix I 


RECORD OF WHALING VOYAGES FROM NEW LONDON PORT 
AND VALUE OF RETURNS 1718-1909 


year 


1718 
1771 
1784 
1790 
1790 
1794 
1797 
1799 
1799 
1799 
1800 
1802 
1805 
1805 
1806 
1806 
1806 
1807 
1807 
1807 
1808 
1808 
1808 
1819 
1819 
1819 
1820 
1820 
1820 
1821 
1821 


1821 
1821 
1821 
1821 
1821 


_ 1821 


1822 
1822 
1822 
1822 
1822 


vessel 


Society 
? 

Rising Sun 
Blackstone 
Criterion 
Commerce 
Commerce 
Susannah 
Oneco 
Mars 
Miantonomoh 
Dispatch 
Despatch 
Dauphin 
Dolphin 
Leonidas 
Lydia 
Dolphin 
Leonidas 
Lydia 
Dolphin 
Lydia 
Leonidas 
Mary 
Carrier 
Mary Ann 
Mary 
Mary Ann 
Pizarro 
Carrier 
Commodore 

Perry 
General Scott 
Mary Ann 
Mary 
Pizarro 
Stonington 
Thames 
Ann Maria 
Cmmdre. Perry 
Connecticut 
Jones 
Pizarro 


type 


sloop 
sloop 
sloop 
ship 
ship 
ship 
ship 
ship 
schooner 
ship 
ship 
ship 
ship 
ship 
ship 
ship 
ship 
ship 
ship 
ship 
ship 
ship 
ship 
brig 
ship 
brig 
brig 
brig 
brig 
ship 
ship 


brig 
brig 
brig 
brig 
ship 
brig 
ship 
ship 
ship 
ship 
brig 


ton- 
nage 


177 
177 


240 
240 
282 


240 
282 


240 


282 
194 
340 
183 
194 
183 
262 
340 
270 


184 
194 
262 
350 
215 
368 
270 
390 
336 
262 


captain 


Jacobs, Thomas 
Peas 

Squires 
Fordham, Chas. 


Ransom 


Munsell 
Howe, Geo. 


Swain, Valentine 
Howard 

Howard 

Williams, Laban 
Douglas, Alexander 
Williams, Laban 
Douglas 

Sayre, Joshua 
Barns, William 
Douglas, Alexander 
Sayre, Joshua 
Douglas, Alexander 
Douglas, Alexander 
Davis, James 
Douglas, Alexander 
English, Isaac 
Davis, James 
Coffin, Wm. 


* Coit, Elias 


Swain, Obed 
Davis, James 


Coffin, Wm. 
Smith, Robert B. 
Coit, Elias 

Ray, Isaiah 
Barnard, Geo. 
Smith, Robert B. 
Davis, James 
Bunker, John 
Coit, Elias 

Rice, John P, 
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agent or owner 


Providence, R.I. 


Stonington vessel 


area 


Gen. Wm. Williams Brazil Banks 
Lord, Samuel Philip Southern area 
Lord, Samuel Philip Southern area 


X Co. 
X Co. 
X Co. 
X Co. 


0 
Se ee 


Dr. S. Lee 


Williams, Thos. W. 


Deshon, Daniel 
Deshon, Daniel 
Williams, T. W. 
Deshon, Daniel 
Williams, T. W. 
Deshon, Daniel 
Lee 


Deshon, Daniel 
Williams, T. W. 
Williams, T. W. 
Williams, Wm. 
Lee 


Williams, Thos. W. 


Lee 

Williams, T. W. 
Williams, T.W. 
Williams, T. W. 


Brazil Banks 
So. Am. 
SOMA: «00.000 
So. Am. 

St. Mary’s Is. 


Brazil Banks 
Patagonia 
Brazil Banks 


Patagonia 
Patagonia 
Patagonia...... 
Brazil 

Brazil 

Brazil 

Brazil 

S. Atlantic 
Brazil Banks 


Coast of Brazil 
Brazil Banks 
Pacific........>: 
Brazil 


S. Shetland 
Brazil 
Brazil 
Brazil 
Pacific 
Brazil 
Brazil 
Brazil 
Pacific.....+++: 
Brazil 
Brazil 


date out 


5-20-84 


1790’s 
2-6-94 
5-6-97 
10-1-99 
10-’99 


9-5-1800 
"02 


9-6-05 
8-4-06 
8-20-06 


7-30-07 
8-9-07 


sss mehauienrs 7-24-07 


08 

08 
8-31-08 
7-18-09 
8-19 
8-3-19 
7-22-20 
8-23-20 
8-1-20 
2-27-21 
7-27-21 


21 

7-21 
6-6-21 
7-15-21 
11-18-21 
6-10-21 
7-1-22 
6-16-22 
10-17-22 
6-16-22 
6-9-22 


sperm whale whale sperm 
date in oil oil bone oil 
bbls. bbls. Ibs. $ 
180 
5-15-85 360 
1,400 14,000 
7-6-98 500 


lost in Brazil Banks.) 


seized and confiscated by Spanish authorities at Valparaiso.) 


condemned by Spanish authorities, 4-02.) 


whaling) 

6-14-06 Realise 

07 . Fables. 

6-28-07 1,550 (built in ’06.) 

1807 

6-13-08 900 

6-23-08 (a) 1,200 

6-9-08 1,000 

09 

09 (no report after ’09.) 

6-19-09 (sold, ’09.) 

6-7-20 78 744 2,309.58 
20 928 

7-10-20 216 1,150 6,395.36 
4-9-21 827 

5-23-22 406 

6-1-21 ' 105 1,145 2,375 2,025.00 
7-12-23 2,074 21,092.33 
3-26-22 81 1,544 2,260 1,658.15 
5-22 (b) 300 = =(1,200 furs) 

5-23-22 50 (c) 381 1,030.75 
4-7-22 (d) TET 

3-24-22 63 1,288 . 1,290.25 
5-8-23 1,880 (builtin ’21.) 25,034.60 
6-20-22 538 

3-23-23 145 1,919 7,000 1,972.84 
5-19-23 1,445 6,900 

4-30-25 2,154 (builtin ’22.) 47,834.96 
3-23-23 1,761 6,000 

5-20-23 99 779 1,5353071 


( 
( 
(seized and confiscated by Spanish authorities at Valparaiso.) 
( 
( 


23,625.00 


12,474.00 
16,632.00 
13,860.00 


8,202.41 


12,678.75 
8,596.83 
4,220.37 

11,902.44 


15,563.52 


3,024.00 
3,840.64 
7,832.32 
12,983.04 


5,423.04 
19,343.68 
14,565.76 


17,751.04 
7,852.48 


(a) Crew sick with scurvy, Government schooner rescued them. 
(b) Sold Sag Harbor, 1822. 


(c) Taken out of service, 1824. 
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(Dauphin and Dolphin same ship.) 


285.00 


271.20 


910.00 
897.00 


780.00 


(arrived Sag Harbor from Brazil Banks, 5-4-98.) 


23,625.00 


12,474.00 
16,632.00 
13,860.00 


10,511.99 


19,074.11 
8,596.83 
4,220.37 

14,212.44 

21,092.33 

17,492.87 


3,024.00 
4,871.39 
7,832.32 
14,273.29 
25,034.60 
5,423.04 
22,226.52 
15,462.76 
47,834.96 
18,531.04 
9,184.19 


(d) Taken out of service, 1824. 


year 


1822 
1823 
1823 
1823 
1823 
1823 
1824 
1824 
1824 
1824 
1825 
1825 
1825 
1825 
1826 
1826 
1827 
1827 
1827 
1827 
1827 
1827 
1827 
1827 
1827 
1827 
1828 
1828 
1828 
1828 
1828 
1828 
1828 


1828 
1828 
1828 
1829 
1829 
1829 
1829 
1829 
1829 
1829 


1829 
1829 
1829 
1829 


vessel 


Thames 
Cmmdre. Perry 
Jones 

Pizarro 
Stonington 
Thames 
Cmmdre. Perry 
Jones 

Neptune 
Stonington 
Connecticut 
Cmmdre. Perry 
Jones 

Neptune 

Jones 

Neptune 

Ann Maria 
Cmmdre. Perry 
Connecticut 
Friends 

Jones 

Neptune 
Phoenix 
Stonington 
Superior 
Thames 

Ann Maria 
Caledonia 
Chelsea 

Flora 

Jones 

John & Edward 


Manchester 
Packet 


McDonough 
Neptune 
Wabash 

Ann Maria 
Cmmdre, Perry 
Electra 

Flora 

John & Edward 
Jones 


Manchester 
Packet 


Neptune 
Mentor 


Stonington 
Wabash 


type 


brig 
ship 
ship 
brig 
ship 
brig 
ship 
ship 
bark 
ship 
ship 
ship 
ship 
ship 
ship 
ship 
ship 
ship 
ship 
ship 
ship 
ship 
ship 
ship 
ship 
brig 
ship 
ship 
ship 
ship 
ship 
ship 
ship 


schooner 
ship 

ship 

ship 

ship 

ship | 
ship 

ship 

ship 

ship 


ship 
ship 
ship 
ship 


ton- 
nage 


215 
270 
336 
262 
351 
215 
270 
338 
285 
350 
390 
270 
336 
285 
338 
285 
368 
270 
390 
403 
338 
285 
404 
351 
406 
215 
368 
445 
396 
338 
338 
318 
170 


125 
285 
250 
368 
270 
348 
338 
318 
338 
170 


285 
460 
351 
250 


captain 


Miller, Amasa, Jr. 


Davis, James 


Smith, Robert B. 


Rice, John P. 
Ray, Isiah 
Young 

Smith, James 
Smith, Richard 
Coit, Elias 
Gardiner 
Chester, Josiah 
Smith, James 
Smith, R. 
Hobron, Chas. 
Davis, James 
Hobron, Chas. 


Smith, Robert B. 


Allyn 

Smith, Parker H. 
Chester, Josiah 
Davis, James 
Hobron, Chas. 
Smith, James 
Gardiner 

Rice 

Miller 

Hobron, Chas. 
Young 

Davis, James 
Coit, Elias 
Sayre, Isaac 
Pearson 
Grissing, M. 


Monagee, G. H. 
Starks, Nathan 
Butler, I. 
Hobron, Chas. 
Sayre, Isaac 
Griffing, M. 
Allyn, Lyman 
Pearson, James 
Caverly, John 
Fordham, James 


Stark, Nathan 
Butler, John H. 


Butler, Charles 
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agent or owner 


Lee 

Dr. Lee 
Williams, T. W. 
Williams, T. W. 
Williams, T. W. 
Lee 

Billings, N&WW 
Williams, T. W. 
Williams, T. W. 
Williams, T. W. 
Williams, T. W. 
Billings, N&WW 
Williams, T. W. 
Williams, T. W. 
Williams, T. W. 
Williams, T. W. 
Williams, T. W. 
Billings, N&WW 
Williams, T. W. 
Frink, E. M. 
Williams, T. W. 
Williams, T. W. 
Billings, N&WW 


W.Wms.Jr. & Barns 


Billings, Ne WW 


Williams, T. W. 
Williams, T. W. 
Williams, T. W. 
Billings, N&WW 
Williams, T. W. 
Billings, N&WW 


Frink, E. M. 
Williams, T. W. 


Williams, T. W. 
Billings, N& WW 


W.Wms.Jr. & Barns 


Billings, N& WW 
Billings, N&WW 
Williams, T. W. 


Williams, T. W. 


Frink, E.M. & A.M. 
Blydenburg, Lucius W.Wms.Jr. & Barns 


area 


Brazil 

Brazil Banks 
Brazil 

Brazil 
Brazil Banks 
Brazil 

S. Seas 

&: Stas >” 
Brazil Banks 
OU OE 
Pacific 
Pacific 
Brazil 
Brazil 
Brazil 

S. Am, 
Brazil 
Brazil 
Pacific 
gi te 
S. Atlantic 
Brazil 
Pacific 
Pacific 
Pacific 


Brazil 
Pacific 
Pacific 


Brazil Banks 
Brazil Banks 
S. Pacific 


S. Pacific 

Brazil Banks 

Brazil Banks 

. Atlantic 

. Atlantic 

. Atlantic 

. Atlantic........+ 
. Atlantic 

. Atlantic 

. Atlantic 


NANNNRANM 


S. Atlantic 
Tristan 

S. Atlantic 
S. Atlantic 


date out 


7-24-22 
7-9-23 
6-15-23 
7-13-23 
"23 
8-4-23 


bea) tee 


Ceeeeceeceses 


6-27-24 
6-6-24 
9-9-24 
6-29-25 
7-24-25 
6-29-25 
7-24-25 
6-29-26 
7-2-26 
1-11-27 
12-1-27 
9-9-27 
10-31-27 
7-21-27 
6-15-27 
10-7-27 
5-2-27 
6-18-27 


3-26-27 — 


7-2-28 
8-2-28 
8-28 
6-16-28 
7-2-28 
7-9-28 
5-21-28 


10-14-28 
7-26-28 
6-3-28 
6-18-29 
6-12-29 
6-27-29 
7-5-29 
7-22-29 
7-2-29 
6-20-28 


6-10-29 
12-2-29 
7-30-29 
7-23-29 


date in 


6-16-23 
4-25-24 
4-11-24 
6-25-24 
5-8-24 
7-3-24 


.-11-25 


5-1-25 


2-15-27 
5-26-27 
8-6-27 

5-14-26 
5-26-26 
5-27-27 
4-28-27 
4-22-28 
6-10-29 
3-12-30 
5-19-30 
5-23-28 
5-23-28 
5-1-30 

6-25-29 
5-1-30 


4-13-29 


4-24-31 
6-8-29 
5-30-29 
6-20-29 
6-’29 


6-’29 
6-29 
3-22-30 
6-4-30 
5-31-30 
4-15-30 
5-31-30 
3-22-30 
6-13-30 


4-20-30 
2- -31 

5-31-30 
5-31-30 


sperm whale whale 


oil 
bbls. 


44 


2,300 


53 
69 


2,100 
2,110 
E/ Ot 
60 

28 
140 
82 

63 


2,134 
2,388 
26 

79 

2,653 
EYSS 
2,451 


60 
1,497 


59 
133 


200 
65 


62 


42 


oil bone 
bbls. Ibs. 


808 3,393 
1,504 1,200 
1,828 

1,011 4,656 


653 

1,767 
2,141 
1,575 


2,379 


54 


2,107 
697 

1,687 
1,634 
2,258 
1,775 


1,477 
1,700 


1,848 


146 

1,061 
1,617 
1,077 
1,343 


1,204 
1,400 
2,008 
1,500 
1,896 
1,900 
1,400 
1,407 
1,194 


1,596 

Re) ae 
975 

1,358 


sperm 


630.63 


41,275.00 


759.62 
988.94 
14,880.75 
29,023.31 
48,187.13 
39,430.58 
1,417.50 
661.50 
Sueri25 
1,872.68 
1,240.63 


43,968.19 
49,270.41 
511.88 
1,555.63 
54,738.35 
33,960.30 
49,570.59 


1,171.35 
33,480.70 


1,143.19 
2,576.85 


1,341.44 


(built in ’29.) 


1,279.32 


866.57 
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whale 
oil 
$ 
8,144.64 
14,212.80 
17,274.60 
9,554.10 


6,171.00 
16,131.15 
20,232.45 


570.30 


19,911.30 

6,586.80 
15,942.30 
15,441.30 
18,493.02 
14,537.38 


12,096.76 
13,923.00 


15, 135h2 


ive PA 
8,689.72 
13,243.36 
8,820.76 
10,999.30 


9,860.76 


18,343.08 
16,602.50 
17,350.96 
15,846.50 

4,849.00 

4,876.06 
10,907.19 


17,479.66 


8,906.77 
12,405.33 


whale 
bone 


441.09 
156.00 


605.28 


309.27 


total 


8,585.73 
14,999.43 
17,274.60 
10,159.38 
41,275.00 

6,480.27 
16,890.77 
21,221.39 
14,880.75 
29,023.31 
48,757.43 
39,430.58 
21,328.80 

7,248.30 
19,139.55 
17,313.98 
19,733.65 
14,537.38 
43,968.19 
49,270.41 
12,608.64 
15,478.63 
54,738.35 
33,960.30 
49,570.59 


16,306.47 


34,860.46 

8,689.72 
14,386.55 
11,397.61 
10,999.30 


9,860.76 


19,684.52 
16,602.50 
17,350.96 
17,125.82 

4,849.00 

4,876.06 
10,907.19 


17,479.66 


9,773.34 
12,405.33 


ton- 


year vessel type nage captain agent or owner area 
1830 Ann Maria ship 368 Chester, Josiah Williams, T. W. S. Seas 
1830 Connecticut ship 390 Smith, Parker Williams, T. W. S. Seas 
1830 Cmmdre. Perry ship 270 Holmes, C. Billings, N& WW S. Seas 
1830 Electra ship 348 Griffing, Maxwell W.Wms. Jr. & Barns S. Seas 
1830 Flora ship 338 Smith, Franklin Billings, Ne WW Tristan 
1830 Friends ship 403 Blydenburg, Lucius Brown, Benjamin Pacific 
1830 Jones ship 338 Caverly, John Williams, T. W. S. Seas 
1830 John & Edward ship 318 Allyn, Lyman Billings, N&WW S. Seas 
1830 Mentor ship 460 Butler, John H. Brown, Benjamin _ S. Seas 
1830 Manchester ship 170 Fordham S. Seas 
[oA Ee ANCL TO ia a A ve ee eae ne rig | 
1830 Neptune ship 285 Richards, Nathaniel Williams, T. W. S. Seas 
1830 Phoenix ship 404 Smith, James Billings, N& WW Pacific 
1830 Superior ship 405 Fitch, Joseph Billings, N& WW Pacific 
1830 Stonington ship 351 ~=—Pierson W. Wms. Jr. & Barns S. Seas 
1830 Wabash ship 250 ~=—Butler, C. Frink, E.M. & A.M. S. Seas 
1831 Aeronaut ship 265 Sayre, J. S. Atlantic 
1831 Cmmdre. Perry ship 270 Hobron, Chas. Billings, Ne WW 
1831 Betsey schooner 113 Fuller Lawrence, Joseph 
1831 Chelsea ship 396 Davis, James Williams, T. W. Pacific 
1831 Caledonia ship 445 Smith, ParkerH. Williams, T. W. TS Oa ee 
1831 Connecticut ship 390 = Tate Williams, T. W. Pacific 
1831 Electra ship 348 Caverly, John Wm. Wms. Jr. & Barns 
1831 Flora ship 338 Allyn, Christopher Billings, N&WW E. Cape 
1831 Julius Caesar ship 347 Smith, Franklin Billings, N&WW S. Atlantic 
1831 Jones ship 338 Fish, Erastus Williams, T. W. S. Atlantic 
1831 Mentor ship 460 Flanders, David Brown, Benjamin _ §S. Atlantic 
1831 Neptune ship 285 Flanders Williams, T. W. S. Atlantic 
1831 Neptune schooner 285 Richard, Nath. Jr. Williams, T. W. S. Atlantic 
1831 Stonington ship 351 Pearson, Philetus W. Wms. Jr. & Barns Brazil 
1831 Wabash ship 250 Sayer, Edward E.M. Frink & Co. _ §S. Atlantic ............ 
1832 Ann Maria ship 368 Chester, Josiah Williams, T. W. S. Atlantic 
1832 Armata ship 414 Butler, Charles Bassett, Abner Pacific 
1832 Betsy schooner 113 Elliott, Euclid Lawrence, Joseph __ §S. Atlantic 
1832 Bingham ship 375 
1832 Boston ship 292 Sayer, Edward Lawrence, Joseph __ S. Atlantic 
1832 Cmmdre. Perry ship 270 Hobron, Geo. Jr. Billings, NeWW__S. Atlantic 
1832 Connecticut ship 390 Tate, Robert N. Williams, T. W. S. Atlantic 
1832 Electra ship 348 Chester, Braddock W. Wms. Jr. & Barns S. Atlantic 
1832 Flora ship 338 Allyn, Christopher Billings, N& WW S. Atlantic 
1 8 32 Helve tius eeerececececrsreeeeseeeeeeere® 
1832 Georgia ship 343 Brewster, Charles Williams, T. W. S. Atlantic 
1832 Jason ship 335 Coit, Elias E.M. Frink & Co. 
1832 Jones ship 336 Fish, Erastus Williams,T.W. — E. Cape 
1832 Julius Caesar ship 347  Hobron, Charles Billings, Ne WW S. Atlantic 
1832 Mentor ship 460 Rice, John P. Billings, N&WW Pacific 
1832 Montgomery schooner Cliff E.M. Frink & Co. _ S. Atlantic 
1832 McDonough schooner 124 Clift, Hiram E.M. & A.M. Frink S. Seas 
1832 Manchester ship 237 Reed, David S. Atlantic 
Packet 
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oe ee er i 


date out date in 


6-26-30 
6-9-30 
7-9-30 
7-15-30 
6-24-30 
8-25-30 
6-9-30 


5-5-32 


11-17-32 


9-12-32 
6-13-32 


11-9-31 
5-10-31 
5-21-31 
5-9-31 

2-16-31 
1-17-34 
3-23-31 
9-20-31 
2-27-31 
6-12-31 


2-26-31 


11-25-33 


7-26-33 
6-20-31 
4-25-31 
3-28-32 


3-26-32 
9-6-34 
6-16-35 


6-20-31 
2-21-32 
2-6-32 


3-13-32 
12-’32 


4-32 
3-26-32 
4-10-33 


12-22-35 


4-10-34 
2-’33 

3-31-33 
3-31-33 
3-23-33 
2-27-33 


2-23-33 
5-31-35 
4-15-33 
2-13-33 
8-15-36 


10-3-32 


sperm whale 


oil 
bbls. 
291 
252 
186 


65 
Pe 


127 
248 
23 


88 
2,971 
2,950 
239 


yeaa 
2,800 


50 
300 


100 


oil 


bbls. 


1,982 
1,483 
939 
927 
2,025 
20 
1,702 
2,064 
2,607 
947 


1,821 
1 Er a ie | 
1,488 


1,950 


2,000 


— 2,300 


2,000 


1,200 


whale 
bone 


lbs. 


8,000 


22,000 


15,000 


11,000 


17,000 


20,000 


ae | ee 


2,400 
190 


90 
180 


400 


230 


2,000 
1,800 
2,100 


1,580 
1,900 
1,410 
1,320 
1,800 
2,200 
1,450 
1,900 


1,700 
2,300 


1,436 


13,500 


16,000 


sperm 

oil 
$ 

6,508.57 
5,635.98 
4,159.89 
7,760.30 
1,454.08 


16,083.90 
2,840.71 
5,526.52 

514.75 


1,968.12 
94,630.63 
89,101.68 

5540509 
15,356.25 


50,973.30 
74,970.00 


1,338.75 
8,032.50 


2,677.50 


64,260.00 
4,369.05 


2,409.75 
4,799.50 


whale 
oil 
$ 
18,729.90 
14,014.50 
8,873.70 


19,136.40 


19,504.80 
24,636.30 
8,946.30 


17,208.60 


12,011.10 
14,061.60 
2,210.00 


15,120.00 


17,025.75 
14,805.00 


8,883.00 


2,012.00 
14,924.50 
17,199.00 


13,935.60 
50,872.50 

1,147.90 
10,810.80 
14,742.00 


1,360.00 


3,740.00 


2,550.00 


1,870.00 


2,600.00 


2,055.00 


2,080.00 


(vessel lost at Hawaii; only 900 bbls. saved) 


Bes ol: Reama 


10,710.00 


6,150.25 
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15,821.00 


13,923.00 
18,837.00 


10,629.99 


total 


25,238.47 
19,650.48 
14,393.59 

7,760.30 
24,330.48 


16,083.90 
24,895.51 
30,162.82 
9,461.05 


19,176.72 
94,630.63 
89,101.68 
19,226.69 
14,061.60 
17,566.25 


15,120.00 
50,973.30 
74,970.00 


20,964.50 
22,837.50 


11,560.50 


2,012.00 
16,979.50 
17,199.00 
64,260.00 


18,304.65 
52,952.50 

3,557.65 
15,610.30 
14,742.00 


24,097.50 
26,531.00 


13,923.00 
18,837.00 


16,780.24 


ton- 


year vessel type nage captain agent or owner area 
1832 Mentor ship 460 Rice, John P. Brown, Benjamin Pacific 
1832 Neptune ship 285 Middleton, Nath’nl. Williams, T. W. S. Atlantic 
1832 North America ship 385 Richards, Nathaniel Williams, T. W. Pacific 
1832 Palladium ship 342 Wood, Alfred A. Frink, E.M.& A.M. E..Cape 
1832 Stonington ship Pierson W. Wms. & Barns 
1832 Tuscarora ship 379 Smith, Franklin Billings, N&WW S. Atlantic 
1832 Wabash ship 250 Fuller, Luther Frink, E.M.& A.M. S. Atlantic 
1833 Aeronaut (a) _ ship 265 Mallory, Alvin Mystic vessel S. Atlantic 
1833 Ann Maria ship 368 Chester, Josiah Williams, T. W. Indian 
1833 Blackstone brig Fordham, Charles Beebe, Silas SoU PARIMIUNR Sco sy sais ssc. 
1833 Boston ship 291 ~=Fitch, Daniel Lawrence, Joseph Indian 
1833 Bingham ship 375. Sayre, B.D. S. Atlantic 
1833 Cmmdre. Perry ship 270 Hobron, George C. Chew & Co. S. Atlantic 
1833 Connecticut ship 398 Tate, Robert Williams, T. W. S. Atlantic 
1833 Flora ship 338 McLane, Albert Billings, N&WW S. Atlantic 
1833 Electra ship 338 Payne, William Wms. & Barns S. Atlantic 
1833 Georgia ship 343 Brewster, Charles A.Williams, T. W. S. Atlantic 
1833 Halycon ship 311 Thompson, Daniel Indian 
1833 John & Edward ship 318 Bailey, G. Billings, N&WW S. Atlantic 
1833 Manchester ship 237 Reed, David PP PAERAREME YW 2. oes sosees 
Packet 
1833 Montgomery schooner 71 Wilcox, Phineas E.M. Frink & Co. _ S. Atlantic 
1833 Ospray brig 152 Slate, Jeremiah Indian 
1833 Palladium ship Wood E.M. Frink & Co. _ S. Atlantic 
1833 Ruth & Mary _ ship 290 Chester, Braddock Indian 
1833 Stonington ship 351 Lawton W. Wms. Jr. & Barns Pacific 
1833 Sun schooner Trott Bolles Falkland 
1833 Superior ship 406 Saunders Billings, Ne WW Pacific 
1833 Tuscarora ship 379 Smith, Franklin Billings, N& WW S. Atlantic 
1833 Wabash ship 313 Fuller, Luther Frink, E.M.& Co. _ S. Atlantic 
1834 Atlantic ship 291 Young Lester, Walter I On ee 
1834 Ann Maria ship Chester Williams,T.W. _S. Atlantic 
1834 Atlas ship 299 Ford 
1834 Bingham ship 375 Smith, James Brown, Benjamin _ §. Atlantic 
1834 Blackstone ship Fordham, Charles Beebe, Silas S. Atlantic 
1834 Cmmdre. Perry ship 270 Hobron,Geo.Jr. C. Chew & Co. S. Atlantic 
1834 Candace ship 310 Reed, David Williams, T. W. 
1834 Connecticut ship 398 Middleton, Nath. Jr. Williams, T. W. S. Atlantic 
1834 Columbia ship 492 Butler, John H. Williams, T. W. 
1834 Chelsea ship 396 Butler, William Haven & Smith Pacific 
1834 Emily schooner 82 Ash, J onathan, Jr. S. Atlantic..........5 
1834 Electra ship 347 Payne, William W. Wms. Jr. & Barns S. Atlantic 
1834 Fabrica schooner 65 Cover, Daniel Pacific 
1834 F lora ship 338 McLane, Albert Billings, N&WW S. Atlantic 
ni jain ship 403 Butler, John A. Brown, Benjamin _ S§. Atlantic 
ge ship 290 Tate,RobertN. Allyn, L. S. Atlantic 
1834 Indian Chief ship 401 Douglass, AlexanderE.M. Frink & Co. Indian 
1834 Julius Caesar ship 347 Hobron Billings, N&WW S. Atlantic 
1834 John & Edward ship 318 Bailey, Giles Billings, N&WW E. Cape 


(a) Vessel left from Mystic 1834 from this point on—lost in 1856. 
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date out 


11-17-32 


4-26-32 
7-19-32 
5-10-32 
6-6-32 


8-12-33 
5-19-33 


5-18-33 
9-2-33 


10-15-33 


6-4-33 
6-16-33 
34 
5-34 
7-25-34 
6-2-34 
34 
7-1-34 


6-2-34 
"34 
11-5-34 
8-15-34 
6-10-34 
7-16-34 


5-4-34 
6-2-34 
2-18-34 


sperm whale whale sperm 
date in oil oil bone oil 

bbls. bbls. Ibs. $ 
8-15-36 
4-19-34 100 1,800 2,283.75 
5-30-35 1,200 100 32,130.00 
2-6-33 full 
3-5-33 700 2,200 18,742.50 
4-11-33 1,600 
5-20-34 750 1,650 17,128.11 
1-’34 No report 
3-12-35 150 1,750 11,000 4,016.25 
4-10-34 190 1,580 4,369.05 
4-9-34 200 1,200 45,675.00 
4-10-34 400 1,100 6,000 9,268.00 
3-19-34 2,200 
2-21-35 600 1,100 16,065.00 
"34 
(wrecked and condemned at Gambia, 1834) 
9-1-34 400 3,200 
5-10-34 500 
5-7-35 500 800 13,397.50 
(lost on Block Island going out May 18, 1833) 
5-11-37 1,200 1,100 31,185.00 
9-27-33 
4-23-37 2,650 68,866.88 
3-12-34 80 2,800 1,827.00 
(lost on Montauk Point, April 19, 1834) 

- 421-35 600 1,200 16,065.00 
10-4-35 270 700 7,229.25 
2-17-36 350 1,650 9,812.25 
1-735 £30: 270 2,680.70 
3-12-36 370 1,470 10,334.95 
1-19-36 150 2,050 4,165.25 
3-25-38 1,800 33,195.00 
4-6-35 skins and oil 
5-16-35 150 1,600 4,016.25 
Possible sealer 
4-14-35 250 1,600 14,000 6,693.75 
3-11-36 200 2,800 5,607.00 
2-22-36 100 2,000 2,803.50 
3-1-36 700 700 19,624.50 
4-21-35 2,000 16,000 
1-31-35 160 2,300 4,284.00 
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14,592.50 
1,228.50 


18,018.00 
13,104.00 
14,293.03 


21,498.75 
13,842.60 
10,395.00 

9,702.00 
19,257.50 


$4,913.50 


3,465.00 
4,331.25 
9,828.00 


12,127.50 


23,815.00 


14,742.00 
8,599.50 
22,869.00 
1,088.45 
20,374.20 


46,013.00 


19,648.00 


19,652.00 
38,808.00 
27,720.00 

9,702.00 
24,570.00 
28,247.50 


whale 
bone 


1,260.00 


672.00 


2,940.00 


3,360.00 


total 


16,876.25 
33,358.50 


36.760.50 
13,104.00 
31,421.14 


25,515.00 
18,211.65 
56,070.00 
20,230.00 
19,257.50 


29,578.50 


4,137.00 
4,331.25 
23,225.50 


43,312.50 


68,866.88 
25,642.00 


30,807.00 
15,828.75 
32,681.25 

3,769.15 
30,709.15 


50,178.25 
33,195.00 
23,664.25 


29, 285775 
44,415.00 
30,523.50 
29,326.50 
27,930.00 
32,531.50 


year 


1834 
1834 
1834 
1834 
1834 
1834 
1834 
1834 
1835 
1835 
1835 
1835 
1835 
1835 
1835 
1835 
1835 
1835 
1835 
1835 
1835 
1835 
1835 
1835 
1835 
1835 
1836 
1836 
1836 
1836 
1836 
1836 
1836 
1836 
1836 
1836 
1836 
1836 
1836 
1836 
1836 
1836 
1836 
1836 
1836 
1836 
1836 
1836 
1836 


vessel 


Jones 
Meteor 
Neptune 
Ospray 
Pacific 
Phoenix 
Talma 
Tuscarora 
Atlas 

Ann Maria 
Boston 
Caledonia 
Electra 
Flora 
Francis 
Georgia 
Jason 

John & Edward 
Julius Caesar 
Jones 

North America 
Ospray 
Palladium 
Phileius 
Tuscarora 
Uxor 
Amazon 
Armata 
Atlas 
Bingham 
Chelsea 
Cmmdre. Perry 
Connecticut 
Clematis 
Columbia 
Candace 
Columbus 
Electra 
Friends 
Flora 
George 

Gen. Williams 
Howard 
Indian Chief 
Tris 

Julius Caesar 
Pacific 
Jason 
Magellan 


type 


ship 
ship 
ship 
brig 
schooner 
ship 
schooner 
ship 
ship 
ship 
ship 
ship 
ship 
ship 
schooner 
ship 
bark 
ship 
ship 
ship 
ship 
brig 
ship 
bark 
ship 
brig 
schooner 
ship 
ship 
ship 
ship 
ship 
ship 
ship 
ship 
ship 
brig 
ship 
ship 
ship 
ship 
ship 
schooner 
ship 
ship 
ship 
schooner 
ship 
schooner 


ton- 
nage 


336 
325 
285 
152 


404 


ks Fe 
299 
368 
291 
446 
347 
338 
98 

343 
335 
318 
347 
336 
385 
P53 
342 


TW78 


a9 
96 
ri 
414 
261 
ie 9 


270 
398 
aru 
492 
310 
153 
347 
403 
338 
290 
440 


401 
245 
347 
96 
335 
91 


captain 


Fish 
Bailey, Joseph 
Andrews, Warren 


Fordham, Nathan Jr. 


Crew, Daniel 
Allyn, Christopher 
Crew 

Smith, Franklin 
Barnum 

Chester, Jonah 
Fitch, Daniel 
Hall, John P. 
Lax, Levereth 
Smith, Richard 
Cutler, Benjamin 


Peabody, Frederick 


Fuller 
Bailey, Giles 
McLane, Albert 


Pendleton, Benjamin Williams, T. W. 
Richards, Nathaniel Haven & Smith 


Clift, Hiram 
Prentis, Charles 
Brewster, George 
Smith, Franklin 


Burtek, Thomas Jr. 


Lewis, William O. 
Butler, Charles 
Barnum 

Smith, Richard L. 
Beebe 

Hobron, Charles 


Middleton, Nath. Jr. 


Bailey, Joseph 
Smith, James 
Reed, David 
White, Eldridge 
Lax, Levereth 
Brown, John W. 
Keeney, Sylvester 
Baker, William H. 
Holdridge, John 
Johnson 

Smith, Parker H. 
Cleft, Hiram 
McLane, Albert 
Green, John 
Fuller, Luther 
Avery, Luke W. 
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agent or owner area 

Williams, T. W. S. Atlantic 
Mystic owned S. Atlantic 
Williams, T. W. S. Atlantic 
E.M. Frink & Co. _ S. Atlantic 


Lawrence, Joseph 
Billings, Ne WW 
Lawrence, Joseph 


Pacific 


Billings, Ne WW S. Atlantic 
Lawrence, Joseph Indian 
Williams, T. W. S. Atlantic . 
Lawrence, Joseph _ S. Atlantic 
Williams, T. W. Falkland 


W.Wms. Jr. & Barns S. Atlantic 


Billings, N& WW S. Atlantic 
Williams, T. W. Patagonia 
Williams, T. W. S. Atlantic 
E.M. Frink & Co. _ S. Atlantic 
Billings, N&WW S. Atlantic 
Billings, N& WW S. Atlantic 

Falkland .. 

Pacific 
W.M. Frink&Co. _ S. Atlantic 
E.M. Frink & Co. _ S. Atlantic 
Stonington vessel _ S. Atlantic 
Billings, Ne WW Indian 
Mystic vessel S. Atlantic 
Williams, T. W. S. Atlantic 
Bassett, Abner Indian 

S. Atlantic 
Brown, Benjamin _ §. Atlantic 


Frink, Chew & Co. S. Atlantic 


Williams, T. W. S. Atlantic 
Williams & Barns __ S. Atlantic 
Haven & Smith S. Atlantic 


Butler Hurlbut & Co.S. Atlantic 


Williams & Barns Falkland 
Williams & Barns _ S. Atlantic 
Brown, Benjamin Falkland 
Billings, N&WW S. Atlantic 
Allyn, L. S. Atlantic 
Williams & Barns Falkland 


Frink, Chew & Co. S. Atlantic 
Frink, Chew & Co. Falkland 


Billings, N&WW S. Atlantic 

Williams, T. W. Pacific 

E.M. Frink & Co. _ S. Atlantic 
S. Atlantic 


S. Shetlands 


S. Shetlands 


eee eee ee 


eH #8 eee eee eeee 


ee ee oe oe 7 


date out 


"34 
6-10-34 


11-1-34 
3-25-34 
7-18-34 
5-’34 
5-17-35 
6-26-35 
6-9-35 
9-28-35 
6-27-35 
5-30-35 
5-21-35 
6-9-35 
5-14-35 
5-21-35 
4-7-35 
5-30-35 
8-11-35 
8-11-35 
6-30-35 
11-10-35 
5-15-35 
3-27-35 
7-7-36 
7-36 
5-17-36 
9-2-36 


3-18-36 
5-9-36 
5-24-36 
7-5-36 
6-14-36 
8-20-36 
6-7-36 
9-31-36 
6-21-36 
4-23-36 
9-7-36 
7-6-36 
6-7-36 
11-9-36 
6-’36 
9-22-36 
5-14-36 
10-6-36 


date in 


3-12-35 
2-4-36 

4-16-36 
6-12-35 


5-20-37 
10-31-35 
4-21-35 


4-10-37 
3-18-37 
3-17-37 
4-28-36 
4-16-36 


2-12-37 


4-7-36 


7-16-39 
8-4-36 


3-28-36 


4-30-38 
4-9-37 
4-20-38 


4-6-38 
4-5-37 
4-27-37 
5-9-38 
3-10-38 
1-23-39 
4-11-38 
4-9-39 
4-26-37 
6-2-37 
8-5-38 


4-3-38 
2-28-38 
4-7-37 


4-23-37 
7-31-38 


sperm whale whale 


oil 


bbls. 


200 
300 


2,900 


oil bone 


bbls. Ibs. 


1,600 11,000 
2,000 20,000 
1,650 

220 


(whaling and sealing) 


100 
140 
200 


80 


300 


30 


2,200 


300 


85 

300 
140 
150 
200 


300 
100 
160 
230 


200 


200 
125 
200 


30 


(a) Sold to Stonington. 


2,700 25,000 
2,150 

2,000 

3,400 (a) 
1,000 8,000 
1,570 14,000 


2,100 


1,900 18,000 


900 


2,825 


1,200 


sperm 
oil 
$ 


5,355.00 
8,450.50 


13,;3603,75 


2,598.75 
3,638.25 
5,185.50 
2,242.80 


IV 9O.29 


841.05 


72,765.00 


8,032.50 


1,650 (Norwich owned) 


1,700 16,000 


1,600 
1,500 
1,400 
3,350 
1,800 
600 

1,500 
2,100 
1,300 
1,770 
3,300 


11,000 
18,000 


2,500 
400 
2,000 


5,000 


2,150 


afalbiao. 


2,276.30 
7,796.25 
3,638.25 
3,916.25 


5,235.00. 


8,032.50 
3,307.50 
4,158.00 
R90 F135 
5,355.00 


5,355.00 
3,354.88 
5,197.50 


779.63 
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whale 
oil 
$ 
19,656.00 
27,720.00 
22,869.00 
2,701.70 


72,292.50 


23,703.75 
22,050.00 
37,485.00 
13,860.00 
21,760.20 


23,152.50 


26,334.00 


9,568.13 


39,154.72 


12,096.00 
18,190.25 
17,136.00 


16,128.00 
20,037.50 
15,435.00 
15,435.00 
18,144.00 

6,804.00 
15,120.00 
23,814.00 
14,332.50 
19,414.25 
33,264.00 


25,200.00 
4,032.00 
22,050.00 


23,703.75 


‘ 


> 


whale 
bone 


2,310.00 
5,000.00 


5,250.00 


2,000.00 
3,500.00 


3,600.00 


3,200.00 


2,200.00 
3,600.00 


1,000.00 


total 
$ 


27,321.00 
41,170.50 
22,869.00 

2,701.70 


75,363.75 
77,542.50 


26,302.50 
25,688.25 
42,670.50 
15,860.00 
27.503.00 


30,948.75 


30,775.05 


72,765.00 
9,568.13 


39,154.72 


20,128.50 
18,190.25 
20,336.00 


18,404.30 
27535205 
19.073.25 
37,684.25 
23,379.00 

6,804.00 
23,152.50 
27 ;220.50 
20,690.50 
28,991.38 
38,619.00 


30,555.00 
8,386.88 
27,247.50 


24,483.38 


ton- 


year vessel type nage captain agent or owner area 
1836 John & Eliza _ ship 296 Halsey, Schuyler B. Haven & Smith S. Atlantic 
1836 McDonough schooner Lawton Brown, Benjamin _ §S. Atlantic 
1836 Mentor ship 460 Butler, John N. Brown, Benjamin’ Falkland 
1836 Meteor ship 325 Lester Mystic owned S. Atlantic 
1836 Neptune ship 285 Andrews, Warren Jr. Williams, T. W. S. Atlantic 
1836 Ospray brig 152 Falkland 
1836 Tuscarora ship 379 Smith, Franklin Billings, N&WW S. Atlantic 
1836 Uxor brig 96 Pendleton, Jonathon S. Atlantic 
1837 Ann Maria ship 368 Middleton, Nath. Jr.Butler, Hurlbut &Co. S. Atlantic 
1837 Boston ship 291 Pendleton, Chris. Jr. Lawrence, Joseph _ S. Atlantic........, 
1837 Connecticut ship 398 Crocker, Daniel Haven & Smith S. Atlantic 
1837 Clematis ship 311 = Bailey, Joseph Williams & Barns _ §. Atlantic 
1837 Flora ship 338 Fitch, Daniel Billings, Ne WW Patagonia 
1837 Francis schooner 98 _ Bolles, Orlando Haven & Smith Patagonia 
1837 Georgia ship 343 Peabody, Frederick Butler Hurlbut & Co.S. Atlantic 
1837 George ship 290 Baker, WilliamM. Allyn, L. S. Atlantic 
1837 John & Edward ship 318 Bailey, George Billings, N&WW S. Atlantic 
1837 Julius Caesar ship 347 McLane, Albert Billings, N&WW S. Atlantic 
1837 Jones ship 336 Hobron, George Jr. Haven & Smith Falkland 
1837 Jason ship 335 Fuller, Luther Frink, Chew & Co. S. Atlantic.......... 
1837 Neptune ship 285 Andrews, Warren Haven & Smith S. Atlantic 
1837 Palladium ship 342 Prentiss, Charles Frink, Chew & Co. S. Atlantic 
1837 Phoenix ship 404 Fitch, James M. Billings, N&WW Pacific 
1837 Pembroke ship 199 Chester, Josiah Lawrence, Joseph 
1837 Superior ship 406 McLeane Billings, N& WW S. Atlantic 
1837 Stonington ship 351 = Rice, John P. Williams & Barns _ §. Atlantic 
1838 Amazon schooner 71 Gardener, Samuel G.Haven & Smith S. Atlantic 
1838 Armata ship 414 Peabody, Frederick Bassett, Abner S. Atlantic 
1838 Bingham ship 375 Barnum, John Brown, Benjamin _ S. Atlantic 
1838 Cmmdre. Perry ship 270 Hobron, Edward _ Frink, Chew & Co. S. Atlantic .......... 
1838 Columbia ship 492 Smith, James Haven & Smith Indian 
1838 Candace ship 310 Reed, David Haven & Smith S. Atlantic 
1838 Chelsea ship 396 Smith, Franklin Haven & Smith S. Atlantic 
1838 Electra ship 347 Lax, Leverett Williams & Barns __ §. Atlantic 
1838 Georgia ship 343 Hall, John P, Haven & Smith S. Atlantic 
1838 Gen. Williams ship 446 Holdridge, John Williams & Barns‘ Falkland 
1838 Gov. Endicott ship 298 Holmes Mystic owned S. Seas 
1838 Hand schooner 86 Randall, William R. Haven & Smith Indian 
1838 Indian Chief ship 401 Hobron,Charles — Frink, Chew & Co. Indian 
1838 John & Eliza ship 296 Halsey, Schuyler B. Haven & Smith Si Atlantic? v1... 
eye ASS neiceinag ae 318 Bailey, George Billings, N&WW S. Atlantic 
'p 347 Allyn, Christopher Billings, NkWW__S. Atlantic 
1838 Magellan brig yeah wee 
hit iis PN es sce ai Hs Abram B. Brown, Benjamin Indian 
1838 Phoenix bs wah ey John Haven & Smith S. Atlantic 
ship 404 Fitch Billings, N&WW Pacific 
1838 Plutarch schooner 81 Stevens 
1838 Superior ship 406 McL Mystic owned S. Seas 
1838 Uxor brig bi oe ane, Albert Billings, Ne WW S. Atlantic 
cKinstray Mystic owned S. Atlantic 
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P4900 66 e's 


date out 


10-18-36 
5-9-36 
12-12-36 
6-13-36 
6-6-36 
4-1-36 
5-16-36 
9-13-36 
7-25-37 
5-3-37 
6-6-37 
6-14-37 
12-8-37 
4-37 
4-19-37 
7-20-37 
5-28-37 
6-22-37 
4-2-37 
7-1-37 
6-21-37 
8-4-37 
11-12-37 
10-14-37 
11-21-37 
7-1-37 
10-27-38 
7-6-38 
6-18-38 
6-1-38 
7-25-38 
5-22-38 
6-26-38 
7-6-38 
10-28-38 
11-28-38 
7-11-38 
7-28-38 
10-1-38 
7-6-38 
11-28-38 
11-14-38 
11-28-38 
9-1-38 


11-’38 
7-11-38 
10-’38 
6-13-38 


date in 


3-29-38 
6-2-38 
5-19-39 


5-11-37 


(a) 
5-6-37 


2-28-39 
2-3-39 
3-17-39 
3-7-39 
4-21-39 


12-22-38 


4-7-38 
3-2-39 


6-1-38 


12-29-38 


4-9-39 
3-28-39 
4-24-39 
2-5-41 
4-4-40 
8-4-40 
2-28-39 


3-31-40 
5-13-39 
"39 
5-1-40 
2-14-39 


10-10-39 


4-10-40 
7-1-39 


10-14-40 


8-28-39 
5-23-40 
4-5-4] 
5-14-40 
7-11-40 
"39 


2-41 
8-28-39 
7-40 


sperm whale whale 


oil 
bbls. 


200 
175 
70 


250 
200 


180 
160 
220 
50 

300 


200 


200 
130 
120 
200 
120 
1,900 
500 
120 
340 


200 
80 
470 


300 
30 
100 


400 


150 


650 
100 


oil bone ab 
bbls. Ibs. $ 
2,300 19,000 5,355.00 
300 20,000 4,686.05 
2,600 2,316.25 
1,300 7,396.87 

30,000 

2,500 (sold 37) 5,197.50 
2,070 5,953.50 
2,400 15,000 5,292.00 
1,880 7,276.50 
2,750 1,653.75 
1,200 9,922.50 
120 
1,600 4,755.00 
2,000 
1,500 (crew mutinied) 
1,600 14,000 4,755.00 
2,300 3,480.75 
2,100 3,969.00 
1,650 6,615.00 
1,580 16,000 3,969.00 
600 56,259.00 
1,000 15,750.00 
2,880 30,000 3,780.00 
1,760 11,245.50 
1,900 6,300.00 
1,720 (b) 2,646.00 
530 15,545.25 
4,000 (largest in U.S.) 
1,900 9,922.50 
2,800 992.25 
1,800 3,150.00 
90 (crew mutinied) 
2,300 12,600.00 
1,300 
300 7,000 
2,600 4,441.50 
800 20,475.00 
2,300 (c) 3,150.00 


whale 
oil 


$ 


23,184.00 
1,680.00 
29,484.00 


14,332.50 
27,532.50 


23,473.80 
27,316.00 
20,239.20 
14,525.00 
13,608.00 

1,209.60 
16,128.00 
22,680.00 


16,128.00 
23,184.00 
23,814.00 
18,711.00 
17,917.20 

6,048.00 

9.450.00 
27,216.00 
19,958.40 


17,855.00 
19,504.80 
6,110.20 
150,000.00 
21,446.00 
31,752.00 
17,010.00 
907.20 
21,735.00 
42,997.50 
283.50 
26,208.00 
7,560.00 
21,735.00 


(condemned Pernambuco, probably late 1840.) 


(working with Chelsea) 


full... 


1,900 600 
(tender to Gov. Endicott) 


120 


2,880 


56,259.00 


3,780.00 


6,048.00 


27,216.00 


(a) Condemned-owned New Bedford. Sold Coldsprings 1837. 


(b) Sold to Mystic. 


(c) Sold to New Bedford. 
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3,800.00 
4,000.00 


2,800.00 


2,880.00 


5,700.00 


1,330.00 


total 
$ 


32,339.00 
10,366.05 
31,800.25 


BL 729-37 
32,730.00 


29,427.30 
32,608.00 
27,515.70 
16,178.75 
23,530.50 

1,209.60 
20,883.00 
22,680.00 


23,683.00 
26,664.75 
27,783.00 
25,326.00 
24,766.20 
62,307.00 
25,200.00 
36,696.00 
31,203.90 


24,155.00 
22,150.80 
21,655.45 


150,000.00 


31,368.50 
32,744.25 
20,160.00 
907.20 
34,335.00 
42,997.50 
1,613.50 
30,649.50 
28,035.00 
24,885.00 


62,307.00 


30,996.00 


ton- 


year vessel type nage captain agent or owner area 
1839 Ann Maria ship 368 Middleton, Nath. Haven & Smith S. Atlantic 
1839 Amazon schooner 71 Beebe, Jeremiah Haven & Smith Indian 
1839 Betsy schooner Noyes Lawrence, Joseph Patagonia 
1839 Boston ship 291 Pendleton, Chris. Lawrence, Joseph  S. Atlantic 
1839 Connecticut ship 398 Crocker, Daniel Haven & Smith S. Seas 
1839 Cmmdre. Perry ship 270 Frink, Chew & Co. Indian 
1839 Columbus brig 153 Holt, Caleb S. Williams & Barns _ S. Atlantic 
1839 Clematis ship 311 + Bailey, Joseph Williams & Barns Indian 
1839 Chelsea ship 396 Smith, Franklin Haven & Smith S. Atlantic 
1839 Flora ship 338 Fitch, Daniel Billings, N&WW Patagoiia .:...... 
1839 Francis schooner 98 Haven & Smith S. Atlantic 
1839 Friends ship 403 Brown, John W. Brown, Benjamin N. Zealand 
1839 Georgia ship 343 Pendleton, BenjaminHaven & Smith N. Zealand 
1839 George ship 290 Dystan, George Allyn, L. S. Atlantic 
1839 Gov. Endicott ship Handell Mystic owned 
1839 Jones ship 336 Dart Haven & Smith Patagonia 
1839 Jason ship 335 Chester, Braddock E.M. Frink & Co. _ S. Pacific 
1839 Julius Caesar ship 347 Allyn, Christopher Billings, N&WW S. Atlantic 
1839 Mentor ship 460 Baker, William M. Brown, Benjamin Indian 
1839 North America ship 388 Richards, Nathaniel Haven & Smith PUCIE oe. 6S spp 
1839 Neptune ship 285 Green, Samuel Jr. Haven & Smith S. Seas 
1839 Pacific schooner 96 Harris, John L. Haven & Smith S. Seas 
1839 Palladium ship 342 Prentiss, Charles Frink, Chew & Co. S. Seas 
1839 Stonington ship 351 ~=Rice, John P. Williams & Barns Indian 
1840 Armata ship 414 Hull, William R. Bassett, Abner Indian 
1840 Betsey schooner 113 Noyes, William Lawrence, Joseph Pacific 
1840 Boston ship 291 Pendleton, Gilbert Lawrence, Joseph Indian 
1840 Cmmdre. Perry ship 270 McLane, William Frink, Chew & Co. S. Seas 
1840 Connecticut ship 398 Crocker, Daniel Williams, T. W. S. Seas 
1840 Clematis ship 311 Benjamin, George Williams & Barns  Indian............ 
1840 Columbia ship 492 Smith, James Haven & Smith S. Atlantic 
1840 Candace ship 310 Reed, David Haven& Smith _§. Atlantic 
1840 Charles Henry ship 265 Halsey, Schuyler B. Haven & Smith S. Atlantic 
1840 Columbus brig 153 Holt, C. Strom Williams & Barns Atlantic 
1840 Ceres bark 176 Bailey Tate, William S. Atlantic 
1840 Electra ship 347 Smith, Richard S. Williams & Barns _ S. Atlantic 
1840 Francis schooner 98 | Haven & Smith S. Atlantic 
1840 Gen. Williams _ ship 446 Bailey, Ezra Williams & Barns _ S. Atlantic 
1840 Hand schooner 95 Long, Thomas Haven & Smith Indian 
1840 Julius Caesar ship 347 Gibson, Sylvanus H Billings, Ne WW batiantt.t. £0.22: 
1840 John &Eliza ship 296 Miller, Albert Haven & Smith _ Indian 
L840: Neptune ship 285 Green, Samuel Jr. Haven & Smith S. Atlantic 
ae os a ae gee ena od came Lawrence, Joseph S. Atlantic 
1840 Superior she 406 bck a eee fs as ae 
1840 Stonington ai es ‘ : i ings, N&WW S. Atlantic 
bate ei dh vhs ies sJohn P. Williams & Barns S. Atlantic 
GE Mard. itis veranda tn 
ast Adés ship a ee ath. Jr. Amita & Smith Indian ; 
awrence, Joseph _ §. Atlantic 
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(a) Captain left ship at Madagascar. 


L353 


| sperm whale whale sperm whale whale 
date out date in oil oil bone oil oil bone total 
bbls. bbls. Ibs. $ $ $ $ 
5-29-39 3-5-41 70 2,130 2,072.70 21,470.40 23,543.10 
10-31-39 (no report of return. Capt. Beebe and boat’s crew lost at Aucklands, ’40.) 
5-27-40 100 1,200 945.00 328.00 1,273.00 
5-22-39 5-23-40 160 1,600 5,040.00 15,120.00 20,160.00 
6-10-39 5-5-40 ba kA RO A 5923.00. 46,537.50 22,050.50 
6-’39 "40 500 2,000 15,750.00 18,900.00 34,650.00 
4-16-39 5-26-40 450 14,175.00 14,175.00 
6-26-39 7-6-40 150 2,450 4,725.00 23,152.50 27,877.50 
11-28-39 8-25-41 2,700 27,216.00 27,216.00 
(++ od 5-19-39 7-9-40 1,251 2,000 14,000 39,525.00 18,900.00 2,660.00 61,085.00 
3-2-39  2-6-41 (returned with Captain Lax of condemned Magellan.) 
7-22-39 2-14-41 50 2,800 22,000 1,480.50 28,224.00 4,400.00 34,104.50 
8-20-39 5-12-41 240 700 7,106.40 7,056.00 14,162.40 
5-11-39 (lost on Amsterdam Island, 8-’39) 650 bbls. elephant oil 
3-4-39 1-10-41 1,200 10,000 12,384.00 2,000.000 14,384.00 
9-10-39 5-28-41 200 2,300 5,922.00 23,184.00 29,106.00 
1039 6-22-40 400 2,000 20,000 12,600.00 18,900.00 3,800.00 35,300.00 
9-19-39 3-28-41 140 3,160 4,145.40 31,852.80 35,998.20 
ks ee 10-20-39 6-20-42 
5-29-39 7-9-40 130 2,000 4,095.00 18,900.00 22,995.00 
11-8-39 2-4-41 pas) 550 16,000 739.84 5,544.00 3,200.00 9,483.84 
7-13-39 4-19-41 600 1,600 17,766.00 16,128.00 33,894.00 
5-4-39 7-9-40 130 2,000 18,000 4,095.00 18,900.00 3,420.00 26,415.00 
7-31-40 7-12-42 260 2,000 28,000 5,978.70 21,420.00 6,440.00 33,838.70 
9-14-40 6-8-42 115. 1,100 1,231.82 253.00 1,484.82 
6-22-40 5-28-41 1,700 17,136.00 17,136.00 
6-8-40 5-24-42 200 1,000 4,599.00 10,710.00 15,309.00 
6-29-40 5-23-41 1,600 16,128.00 16,128.00 
100s oneal 9-40 7-4-41 252 2,548 7,461.64 25,683.84 33,145.48 
7-9-40  5-6-42 100 4,000 2,299.50 42,840.00 45,139.50 
4-20-40 4-30-42 2,200 23,562.00 23,562.00 
9-8-40 5-25-42 350 650 8,048.25 6,961.50 15,009.75 
5-23-41 650 6,552.00 6,552.00 
10-12-40 7-2-42 80 1,220 1,839.60 13,066.20 14,905.80 
6-1-40 6-1-41 240 1,460 7,106.40 14,716.80 21,823.20 
2-40 2-41 500 5,040.00 5,040.00 
12-7-40 3-16-43 100 4,200 46,200 1,984.50 44,982.00 16,632.00 63,598.50 
6-6-40 4-30-42 150 3,449.25 3,449.25 
» view aaweten 7-25-40 6-21-41 40 1,900 1,184.40 18,152.00 19,336.40 
6-22-40 4-27-42 75 2,550 L 725,92. ES e5O 29,036.22 
10-13-40 4-15-42 650 1,450 14,946.75 16,529.50 31,476.25 
5-23-40 6-26-41 (a) 400 4,032.00 4,032.00 
6-6-40 416-42 120 2,759.40 2,759.40 
9-29-40 7-3-42 150 2,750 30,000 3,449.25 29,652.50 6,900.00 40,001.75 
9-1-40 5-5-42 250 2,000 20,000 5,748.75 21,420.00 4,600.00 31,768.75 
10-12-40 8-9-42 200 1,300 4,599.00 13,923.00 18,522.00 
5-18-41 (run down by French whaler in Indian Ocean, 1842. Sank.) 
8-23-41 (wrecked at King Georges Sound, New Holland, 8-29-43.) 


year 


1841 
1841 
1841 
1841 
1841 
1841 
1841 
1841 
1841 
1841 
1841 
1841 
1841 
1841 
1841 
1841 
1841 
1841 
1841 
1841 
1841 
1841 
1841 
1841 
1841 
1841 
1841 
1841 
1842 
1842 
1842 
1842 
1842 
1842 
1842 
1842 
1842 
1842 
1842 
1842 
1842 
1842 
1842 
1842 
1842 
1842 
1842 
1842 
1842 


(a) Broken up home after voyage. 
(b) 119 bags of coffee. 


vessel 


Avis 

Boston 
Chelsea 
Clematis 
Clement 
Cervantes 
Connecticut 
Columbus 
Comet 
Electra 
Flora 
Friends 
Francis 
Georgia 

Tris 

Jones 

Julius Caesar 
Jason 
Mentor 
Montezuma 
Phoenix 
Palladium 
Pembroke 
Peruvian 
Pacific 
Somerset 
White Oak 


William C. Nye 


Armata 
Betsey 

Black Warrior 
Candace 
Columbia 


Cmmdre. Perry 


Columbus 
Charles Henry 
Ceres 

Dove 
Franklin 
Halcyon 
Hand 
Helvetia 
Indian Chief 
Jason 

John & Eliza 
John Jay (d) 
Mogul 
Neptune 


North America 


type 


ship 
bark 
ship 
ship 
bark 
bark 
bark 
brig 
ship 
ship 
ship 
ship 
brig 
ship 
bark 
bark 
ship 
ship 
ship 
ship 
ship 
ship 
bark 
ship 
schooner 
brig 
bark 
ship 
ship 
schooner 
ship 
ship 
ship 
bark 
brig 
ship 
bark 
bark 
schooner 
bark 
schooner 
ship 
ship 
ship 
ship 
ship 
ship 
ship 
ship 


(c) Returned after crew mutiny. 


ton- 
nage 


299 
291 
396 
311 
279 
232 
398 
159 


348 
338 
403 

98 
344 
245 
336 
347 
335 
460 
424 
404 
342 
199 
388 

96 
134 
292 
389 
414 
125 
Zoi 
310 
492 
270 
159 
265 
176 
145 
119 
258 

86 
332 
401 
235 
296 
494 
395 
285 
388 


captain 


Pendleton, Gilbert 
Hempstead, Benj. 
Potts, Jeremiah 
Benjamin, Geo. B. 
Pendleton, Chris. 
Brown, Benjamin 
Crocker, Daniel 
Holt, Caleb 
Pendleton 

Ward, John L. 
Mayhew, Edward 
Brown, John 
Holland, William 
Hull, Charles 


Douglass, Robert L. 


Sisson, William 


Gibson, Sylvanus A. 


Skinner, James 
Chester, Braddock 
Baker, William M. 
Slate, Jeremiah 
Prentiss, Charles 
Church, Henry 
Brown, William R. 
Harris, John L. 
Beck, William 
Fitch, Daniel 
Buddington, J.M. 
Hale, William 
Perkins, Stephen 
Sisson, William 
Reed, David 
Smith, James 


Hempstead, John P. 


Avery, Luke W. 
Jeffrey, Samuel 
Bailey, Giles 


agent or owner 


Lawrence, Joseph 
Lawrence, Joseph 
Haven & Smith 
Williams & Barns 
Lawrence, Joseph 
Brown, Benjamin 


Frink, Chew & Co. 


Williams & Barns 


Williams & Barns 
Billings, N&WW 
Brown, Benjamin 
Haven & Smith 
Allyn, Lyman 


Frink, Chew & Co. 


Haven & Smith 
Billings, N&WW 


Frink, Chew & Co. 


Brown, Benjamin 
Williams & Barns 
Billings, N&WW 


Frink, Chew & Co. 


Lawrence, Joseph 
Fitch & Learned 
Haven & Smith 
Beck, William 
Fitch, Daniel 
Billings, N&WW 
Bassett, Abner 
Lawrence, Joseph 
Haven & Smith 
Haven & Smith 
Haven & Smith 


Frink, Chew & Co. 


Williams & Barns 
Haven & Smith 
Tate, William 


Peabody, Frederick Haven & Smith 


Allen, Gordon 
Lee, Seth W. 
Long, Thomas 
Rice, John P. 
Skinner, James F. 
Harris, George 
Miller, Albert 
Rogers 

Mallory, Alvin 
Green, Samuel Jr. 
Destin, George 
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Perkins & Smith 
Haven & Smith 
Haven & Smith 
Lawrence, Joseph 


Frink, Chew & Co. 
Frink, Chew & Co. 


Haven & Smith 
Howell, N. 
Williams & Barns 
Haven & Smith 
Haven & Smith 


area 


Indian 
N. Zealand 
Indian 
Indian 
Indian 
S. Seas 
S. Seas 
S. Atlantic 


OTe | ae 
N. Zealand 
Indian 

S. Atlantic 
Indian 

S. Seas 

Indian 

Indian 

Indian 

Indian 

SIRI Shits’ «5.06.0 bes o' 
S. Atlantic 
Crozette Is. 

S. Atlantic 
Crozette Is. 

S. Atlantic 

S. Seas 

S. Seas 

Pacific 

Indian 

a i 
S. Seas 

Indian 

S. Atlantic 

S. Seas 

Atlantic 

S. Atlantic 

S. Atlantic 

S. Seas 

Crozette Is. 

S. Atlantic .......- 
S. Seas 

N.W. Coast 
Indian 

S. Atlantic 
Indian 

Crozette Is. 

N. W. Coast 
Indian 

N. Zealand 


rh teeters eeee 


ee 


*8teeeeeseee 


date out 


8-21-41 
6-28-41 
9-14-41 
9-7-41 

5-8-41 

6-12-41 
8-12-41 
6-25-41 
5-12-41 
7-21-41 
1-18-41 
7-12-41 
3-6-41 

7-17-41 
11-8-41 
2-18-41 
8-2-41 

7-10-41 
8-12-41 
9-29-41 
6-10-41 
7-30-41 
7-13-41 


10-15-41 


3-19-41 
4-10-41 
4-10-41 


10-19-41 


9-7-42 
7-18-42 


10-26-42 


10-1-42 
7-13-42 
7-13-42 


11-12-42 


7-2-42 

8-15-42 
4-20-42 
8-10-42 
2-18-42 
6-29-42 
7-13-42 
10-1-42 
8-5-42 

6-20-42 
10-7-42 
10-3-42 
6-20-42 
9-13-42 


sperm whale 


1,400 shipped home (condemned at Bay of Islands, ’45.) 


date in oil oil 
bbls. bbls. 
7-1-43 100 2,200 
2-28-43 500 2,200 
7-43 300 =1,800 
5-’43 300 700 
6-16-43 200 1,600 
10-12-42 600 
5-19-43 400 2,000 
3-7-43 500 2,200 
3-16-43 300 2,800 
(lost at Falkland, ’42.) 
6-1-43 50 2,000 
5-9-44 180 2,120 
8-30-42 140 1,200 
3-15-43 51 2,200 
6-17-42 150 1,950 
4-7-43 100 2,900 
4-6-44 3,300 
6-10-42 130 2,570 
5-15-43 1,300 
5-24-42 40 1,000 
743 100 2,400 
4-29-42 500 
(sold °42) 
3-15-43 100 (b) 
9-42 800 2,400 
3-7-44 200 2,750 
120 
3-2-45 490 1,330 
3-30-45 53 1,450 
4-8-44 4,200 
5-25-44 1,800 
4-5-44 450 
7-16-43 200 1,600 
9-1-44 170 800 
3-10-44 100 1,000 
4-8-44 512 
6-15-43 (c) 350 
4-10-44 300 
4-5-44 300 3,600 
4-5-44 150 2,650 
5-31-44 1,900 
5-27-44 2,450 
2-10-45 500 4,000 
7-22-44 400 2,800 
6-23-44 170 1,830 
4-4-44 100 2,600 


whale 
bone 


Ibs. 


17,600 
17,000 
6,000 
5,000 
12,800 


16,000 
17,600 
22,400 


16,000 
17,000 
(a) 

17,600 


23,200 
26,400 
23,000 
10,400 


19,200 


22,000 
30,000 
28,000 


11,000 
4,700 
7,000 
14,400 


15,000 
8,000 
8,000 


2,800 


28,000 
28,000 
15,000 
19,600 
40,000 
26,000 
18,000 
26,000 


sperm 


oil 


$ 


2,008.50 
9,922.50 
5,953.50 
5,953.50 
3,969.00 
13,797.00 


7,938.00 
9,922.50 
5,953.50 


992.25 
54,185.60 
3,219.30 
1,012.41 
3,449.25 
1,984.50 


2,989.35 


919.80 
1,984.50 


1,984.50 
18,396.00 
5,707.80 


13,494.80 
1,469.60 


3,969.00 
3,851.63 
2,853.90 


8,561.70 
4,281.55 


13,860.00 
11,415.60 
4,851.63 
2,853.90 


23,562.00 
23,562.00 
19,278.00 

7,497.00 
17,136.00 


21,420.00 
23,562.00 
29,988.00 


2,142.00 
24,441.48 
12,852.00 

748.00 
20,884.50 
31,059.00 
38,045.70 
27,524.70 
13,923.00 
10,710.00 
25,704.00 

5,355.00 


25,704.00 
32,364.75 
1,285.20 
13,825.35 
15,072.75 
48,421.80 
20,759.90 
5,188.82 
17,136.00 
9,223.20 
11,529.00 
5,967.36 
3,748.50 
3,458.70 
41,504.40 
30,551.85 
21,905.10 
29,093.71 
41,580.00 
32,281.20 
1,959.93 
29,975.40 


63,360.00 
6,120.00 
2,160.00 
1,800.00 
4,608.00 


5,760.00 
6,336.00 
8,064.00 


5,760.00 
6,800.00 


6,336.00 


8,352.00 
10,560.00 
5,290.00 
3,744.00 


6,912.00 


7,920.00 
6,900.00 
11,600.00 


3,740.00 
1,598.00 
2,800.00 
5,760.00 


5,400.00 
3,200.00 
3,200.00 


1,008.00 


11,200.00 
11,200.00 
6,000.00 
7,840.00 
13,600.00 
10,400.00 
7,200.00 
10,400.00 


total 
$ 


8? 930.50 
* 7,604.50 
27,391.50 
15,250.50 
25,713.00 
13,797.00 


35,118.00 
39,820.50 
44,005.50 


8,894.25 
85,427.08 
16,071.30 

8,096.41 
24,333.75 
41,395.50 
48,605.70 
35,804.05 
17,667.00 
11,629.80 
34,600.50 

5,355.00 


9,904.50 
51,000.00 
49,672.55 

1,285.20 
31,060.15 
18,140.35 
51,221.80 
26,519.90 

5,188.82 
26,505.00 
16,274.83 
17,582.90 

5,967.36 

4,756.50 

3,458.70 
61,266.10 
46,033.40 
27,905.10 
36,933.71 
69,040.00 
54,096.80 
14,011.56 
43,229.30 


(d) Not New London vessel - however, sailed Sag Harbor but entered New London to unload. 
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year 


1842 
1842 
1842 
1842 
1842 
1842 
1842 
1843 
1843 
1843 
1843 
1843 
1843 
1843 
1843 
1843 
1843 
1843 
1843 
1843 
1843 
1843 
1843 
1843 
1843 
1843 
1843 
1843 
1843 
1843 
1843 
1843 
1843 
1843 
1843 
1843 
1843 
1844 
1844 
1844 
1844 
1844 
1844 
1844 
1844 


vessel 


Pembroke 
Phoenix 


Robert Bowne 


Stonington 
Superior 
Shaw Perkins 
Tenedos 
Alert (a) 
Benj. Morgan 
Clematis 
Chelsea 
Clement 
Cervantes 
Connecticut 
Charles Henry 
Catherine 
Columbus 
Electra 

Flora 

Friends 

Gen. Williams 
Georgia 


George & Mary 


Halycon 
Hannibal 
Julius Caesar 
Lowell 
Mentor 
Nantasket 
New England 
Palladium 
Pembroke 
Peruvian 
Superior 


Stonington (e) 


White Oak 


William C. Nye 


Armata 
Bengal 
Betsey 


Charles Carroll 


Charleston 
Columbia 


Cmmdre. Perry 


Columbus 


type 


bark 
ship 
ship 
ship 
ship 
sloop 
bark 
ship 
ship 
ship 
ship 
bark 
bark 
bark 
ship 
ship 
ship 
ship 
ship 
ship 
ship 
ship 
ship 
bark 
ship 
ship 
ship 
ship 
ship 
ship 
ship 
bark 
ship 
bark 
ship 
ship 
ship 
ship 
schooner 
schooner 
ship 
ship 
ship 
bark 
brig 


ton- 
nage 


199 
404 
505 
351 
406 

55 
245 
398 
407 
311 
390 
279 
re Y 
398 
265 
384 
344 
348 
338 
403 
446 
344 
356 
258 
441 
347 
414 
460 
434 
368 
342 
195 
388 
275 
351 
292 
389 
413 
304 
125 
404 
393 
492 
270 
159 


captain 


Tate, Robert N. 
Slate, Jeremiah 
Fitch, William 


Hamley, George W. 


Hart, Alexander 
Stroud, Samuel 
Chester, Josiah 


Middleton, Nath. Jr. 


Pendleton, Chris. 
Bailey 

Potts, Jeremiah 
Fuller, Luther 
Gibson, Sylvanus 
Hempstead, Benj. 
Jeffrey, Samuel 
Smith, Richard S. 
Crocker, Daniel 
Ward, John L. 
Allen, Chris. 
Jeffrey, Charles 
Holt, Caleb 

Hull, Charles 
Baker, Lorenzo 
Bailey, William G. 
Brown, John W. 
Green, James 
Benjamin, Geo. B. 
Sweet, Riley 
Smith, Parker 
Pendleton, Gilbert 
McLane, Albert 
Tate, Robert N. 
Brown, William R. 
Bishop 

Hamley, George 
Norrie, Samuel 
Buddington, J.M. 
Hull, William R. 
Frink, Edward 
Perkins, Stephen 
Long, Thomas 
Chester, Braddock 
Kelley, Reubin 
Bailey, Elisha 
Huntley, William 


agent or owner 


Lawrence, Joseph 
Billings, Ne WW 
Billings, N& WW 
Williams & Barns 
Billings, N& WW 
Haven & Smith 
Lawrence, Joseph 
Haven & Smith 
Perkins & Smith 
Williams & Barns 
Perkins & Smith 
Lawrence, Joseph 
Brown, Benjamin 
Frink, Chew & Co. 
Perkins & Smith 
Fitch, Thomas II 
Allyn, Lyman 
Williams & Barns 
Billings, Ne WW 
Brown, Benjamin 
Williams & Barns 
Fitch, Thomas II 
Allyn, Lyman 
Haven & Smith 
Brown, Benjamin 
Billings, Nek WW 
Williams & Barns 
Brown, Benjamin 
Haven & Smith 
Lawrence, Joseph 


Frink, Chew & Co. 


Lawrence, Joseph 
Learned, E.H. 
Billings, N&WW 
Williams & Barns 
Lawrence, Joseph 
Billings, N&WW 
Bassett, Abner 
Fitch, Thomas II 
Lawrence, Joseph 
Perkins & Smith 
Billings, Ne WW 
Perkins & Smith 


Frink, Chew & Co. 


Williams & Barns 


(a) Ship mentioned by Richard Dana in TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST. 
(b) Shipped 17,000 lbs. whalebone by other ship. 
(c) Sold to New York in 1847, 


(d) Sent home 300 bbls. sperm oil, 400 bbls. whale oil, 2,000 lbs. whalebone. 


(e) Used as a troop transport in Mexican War, captain captured by Mexicans. 
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area 


S. Seas 

S. Atlantic 

Pacific 

Indian 

Pacific 

S. Seas 

Crozette Is. 

Ind. & NW Cst. 
N.W. Coast 
iigiaties. 3.3..::.. 
N.W. Coast 
Pacific 

S. Atlantic 

Indian 

Indian 

Indian 

N.W. Coast 

N.W. Coast 

Indian 

Chile & N.W........ 
N.W. Coast 

N. W. Coast 
Indian & N.W. Cst. 
Indian 

N.W. Coast 
Indian 

N.W. Coast 
Indian 

Chile & N.W. Cst. 


S. Atlantic 
N.W. Coast 
Indian 

N.W. Coast 

S. Atlantic 
N.W. Coast 
Indian & N.W. 
S. Atlantic 
DONT irs «0 sane 
Desolation Is. 
Indian & N.W. 
Indian & N.W. 
Indian & N.W. 
Atlantic 


4... 


| 


date out date in 


6-15-42 
7-20-42 
10-5-42 
6-11-42 
9-28-42 
6-29-42 
9-6-42 

7-1-43 

11-2-43 


.5-9-43 


9-13-43 
9-19-43 
6-23-43 
9-5-43 

9-24-43 
9-26-43 


10-14-43 


6-8-43 
5-29-43 


-5-17-43 


5-23-43 
8-30-43 
7-19-43 
9-2-43 


10-12-43 


5-9-43 
7-18-43 
7-6-43 
6-22-43 
9-8-43 
6-22-43 
7-25-43 
10-9-43 
7-24-43 
9-9-43 
7-13-43 


10-30-43 


8-1-44 

5-21-44 
7-19-44 
6-26-44 
6-26-44 
6-18-44 
8-20-44 
5-28-44 


3,969.00 
9,988.65 
5,544.00 


4,815.72 
2,853.90 


836.00 
1,107.54 


2,217.60 


970.65 
2,768.85 
1,386.00 
4,989.60 


1,087.54 
1,941.28 

970.64 
8,316.00 
2,494.80 


11,076.88 
2,217.60 


5,422.41 


3,322.62 


sperm whale whale 
oil oil bone 

bbls. bbls. Ibs. 
6-24-43 200 950 6,000 
2-28-44 350 2,350 18,800 
2-25-45 200 4,600 40,000 
6-29-43 1,950 
6-21-44 168 2,377 
4-10-44 115 
7-8-44 100 1,000 9,000 
3-17-45 30 3,270 30,000 
4-14-46 40 3,300 13,000 
4-15-45 2,500 22,000 
(lost on Chatham Is.) 
5-21-46 2,000 
(lost coast of New Holland, 6-29-44.) 
7-5-45 80 1,800 17,000 
5-10-45 1,850 15,000 
8-4-45 35 2,465 5,000 (b) 
5-19-46 100 2,100 22,000 
3-7-45 150 1,950 18,000 
1-28-45 180 2,200 22,000 
4-4-45 3,000 27,000 
3-20-45 4,000 40,000 
4-25-46 40 2,260 10,000 
2-25-45 70 3,000 30,000 
(lost Geographe Bay, 9-5-44.) 
6-9-46 60 3,040 20,000 
6-17-44 1,500 12,000 
4-27-45 300 4,200 43,000 
4-2-45 90 2,800 29,000 
5-4-47 (c)350 4,350 20,000 
5-1-45 80 2,920 22,000 
2-23-45 (d) 2,300 26,000 
4-6-45 700 9,000 
5-26-45 3,000 30,000 
6-21-44 190 2,560 7,000 
9-29-47 (f) 500(g)500 
2-17-45 1,900 13,000 
2-5-46 32,000 30,000 
4-13-46 120 2,775 22,000 
3-9-47 2,100 


(lost in Straits of Magellan, ’45 


7-30-45 


3-16-46 


200 


(f) Broken up in 1848. 
(g) Sold 2,020 bbls. at Rio de Janeiro. 

(h) Ship sold in 1847. 

(i) Withdrawn to be broken up, 11-24-47. 


3,200 17,000 
3-10-47 50 (h) 3,150 30,000 
(lost on Sydenham’s Is., 1-6-46.) 
5-24-47 (1)250 


1,750 
50 


6,000 


15,869.13 


79,340.63 
5,527.70 
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10,004.50 
29,993.15 
47,817.00 
20,884.50 
27,702.12 

1,326.02 
11,529.00 
33,991.65 
35,083.13 
25,987.50 


21,332.50 


18,711.00 
195230,753 
25,623.84 
22,329.05 
20,270.25 
22,869.00 
31,185.00 
41,580.00 
24,026.63 
31,185.00 


25,623.84 
175293350 
43,659.00 
29,106.00 
49 329.00 
27,036.90 
23,908.50 
7,276.50 
31,185.00 
29,513.58 
5,670.00 
19,750.50 
342,720.00 
29,501.89 
23,814.00 


. $11,000 with no insurance.) 


88,704.00 
35,721.00 


19,845.00 
521.56 


whale 
bone 


$ 


2,160.00 
7,960.00 
13,600.00 


3,600.00 
10,200.00 
4,420.00 
7,480.00 


5,780.00 
51.00 
1,700.00 
7,480.00 
6,120.00 
7,480.00 
9,180.00 
13,600.00 
3,400.00 
10,200.00 


1,700.00 
4,800.00 
14,620.00 
8,860.00 
6,200.00 
7,480.00 
8,840.00 
3,060.00 
10,200.00 
2,800.00 
155.00 
4,420.00 
10,200.00 
7,480.00 


5,780.00 
9,300.00 


1,860.00 


total 
$ 


16,133.50 
43,501.80 
66,961.00 
20,884.50 
32,517.84 

1,326.02 
17,982.90 
45,027.65 
40,610.67 
33,467.50 


21,354:90 


26,708.60 
19,281.75 
43,594.48 
32,514.48 
27,116.25 
35,338.60 
40,365.00 
55,180.00 
28,514.17 
43,326.28 


43,594.48 
22,093.50 
58,279.00 
40,460.80 
66,605.88 
36,734.50 
32,748.50 
10,336.50 
41,385.00 
37,735.99 
5,825.00 
24,170.50 
352,920.00 
40,304.51 
23,814.00 


94,484.00 
60,890.13 


101,045.63 
6,049.26 


year 


1844 
1844 
1844 
1844 
1844 
1844 
1844 
1844 
1844 
1844 
1844 
1844 
1844 
1844 
1844 
1844 
1844 
1844 
1844 
1844 
1844 
1844 
1844 
1844 
1844 
1844 
1844 
1844 
1844 
1844 
1844 
1844 
1844 
1845 
1845 
1845 
1845 
1845 
1845 
1845 
1845 
1845 
1845 
1845 
1845 
1845 
1845 
1845 
1845 


vessel type 
Ceres bark 
Dove bark 
Dromo ship 
Exile schooner 
Fame bark 
Franklin schooner 
Garland schooner 
Hibernia ship 
Hand schooner 
Helvetia ship 
Henry Thompson ship 
India ship 
Indian Chief _ ship 

Tris bark 
Isaac Hicks ship 
Izaac Walton ship 
Jason ship 
Jefferson ship 
John & Eliza ship 
Julius Caesar ship 
Louvre ship 
Mogul ship 
Montezuma. ship 
Merrimack ship 
Morrison ship 
Neptune ship 
North America ship 
Phoenix ship 
Superior ship 
Shaw Perkins — sloop 
Tenedos bark 
Venice ship 
Vesper ship 
Alert ship 
Atlantic ship 
Atlas schooner 
Black Warrior _ ship 
Brooklyn ship 
Candace ship 
Catherine ship 
Clematis ship 
Connecticut bark 
Charles Carroll ship 
Charles Henry — ship 
Corea ship 
Carolina ship 
Dover ship 
Electra ship 
Emma schooner 


ton- 
nage 


176 
145 
306 

70 
258 
119 

60 
560 

86 
332 
315 
433 
401 
245 
496 
440 
ID 
390 
290 
347 
370 
395 
424 
414 
565 
285 
388 
404 
406 

55 
245 
353 
321 
398 
700 

81 
231 
360 
310 
384 
311 
398 
412 
265 
365 
395 
430 
348 
181 


captain 


Harris, John L. 
Douglass, George 
Steel, Austin 
Bolles, Orlando 
Mitchell, Joseph E. 
Stroud, Samuel 
Marks, Anthony 
Smith, James 
Butler, Lucius L. 
Porter, Ezra S. 
Andrews, Joseph R. 
Miller, Albert 
Hempstead, John P. 
Haynes, William C. 
Rice, John P. 
Fitch, Daniel 

Slate, Jeremiah 
Harris, George 
Walker, David 
Lyons, Joshua 
Green, James M. 
Andrews, Warren Jr. 
Baker, William M. 
Destin, George 
Greene, Samuel Jr. 
Oat, Joseph M. 
Richards, Nathaniel 
Skinner, James T. 
Hart, Alexander 
Carr, Caleb A. 
Comstock, Henry 
Lester, William 
Clark, William M. 
Middleton, Nath. Jr. 
Beck, William 
Lyon, William 
Chappell, Wm. M. 
Jeffrey, Samuel 
Bolles, John 

Smith, Richard S. 
Bailey 

Town, George W. 
Long, Thomas 
Allen, Gordon L. 
Hempstead, Benj. B. 
Prentiss, Charles 
Jeffrey, Charles 
Ward, Joseph M. 
Bailey, Giles 
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agent or owner 


Weaver & Rogers 
Haven & Smith 
Fitch, Thomas II 
Learned & Stoddard 
Tate, William 
Perkins & Smith 
Tate, William 
Fitch, Thomas II 
Perkins & Smith 
Miner Lawr’c. & Co. 
Frink Chew & Co. 
Haven & Smith 
Frink Chew & Co. 
Frink Chew & Co. 
Miner Lawr’c. & Co. 
Billings, N&WW 
Learned & Stoddard 
Benjamin, Wm. P. 
Haven & Smith 
Learned & Stoddard 
Allyn, Lyman 
Williams & Barns 
Williams & Barns 
Haven & Smith 
Haven & Smith 
Haven & Smith 
Haven & Smith 
Billings, N&WW 
Billings, N& WW 
Perkins & Smith 
Lawrence, Joseph 
Weaver & Rogers 
Williams & Barns 
Haven & Smith 
Miner Lawr’c. & Co. 


Haven & Smith 
Perkins & Smith 
Haven & Smith 
Fitch, Thomas II 
Williams & Barns 
Frink Chew & Co. 
Perkins & Smith 
Perkins & Smith 
Frink Chew & Co. 
Learned & Stoddard 
Brown, Benjamin 
Williams & Barns 
Tate, William 


area 


N.W. Coast 
Indian 


Chile & N.W. 


Desolation Is. 
Desolation Is. 
Desolation Is. 
Desolation Is. 
Indian & N.W. 
Desolation Is. 
N.W. Coast 
Indian & S.W. 
Indian & S.W. 
Chile & N.W. 
Indian 

N.W. Coast 
N.W. Coast 
S. Atlantic 
Indian & N.W. 
Indian & NW. 
N.W. Coast 
Indian & S.W. 
Indian & S.W. 
Indian & S.W. 
Indian & S.W. 
Indian & S.W. 
Indian & S.W. 
Chile & N.W. 
Indian 

Indian & N.W. 
Desolation Is. 
Indian 


Indian & N.W. 


N.W. Coast 


Indian & N.W. 
Indian & N.W. 


Indian 
Indian 


Indian & N.W. 


Indian 


Indian & N.W. 
Indian & N.W. 


Indian 


Desolation Is. 
Indian & N.W. 


N.W. Coast 


Indian & N.W. 


N.W. Coast 


Indian & N.W. 


Falkland Is. 


eee 


date out 


10-12-44 
6-14-44 
6-20-44 
7-17-44 
6-18-44 


8-10-45 
4-22-45 
7-2-45 


(a) Withdrawn 1847. 
(b) Withdrawn 1847. 


sperm whale whale sperm whale 
date in oil oil bone oil oil 

bbls. bbls. lbs. $ $ 

100 1,000 (condemned at Rio de Janeiro, ’47.) 
8-16-46 550 15,228.68 
3-10-47 600 2,200 9,000 19,041.75 24,948.00 
1-8-46 322 8,500 3,423.26 
(lost Mate, killed by whale, ’45; became slaver.) 
4-7-46 500 5,415.63 
(lost on Desolation Is., ’46.) 
8-11-47 4,000 10,000 45,360.00 
(lost on No Man’s Land, 5-23-47.) 
(burned at Honolulu, 1-25-46.) 
5-24-47 370 2,030 12,000 11,742.41 23,020.20 
4-6-47 200 4,100 15,000 6,354.25 46,394.00 
3-7-47 130 3,070 4,125.71 34,814.16 
4-4-48 1,300 10,000 13,513.50 
5-27-48 270 4,230 14,000 8,505.00 43,970.85 
5-20-47 (a) 30 3,070 31,000 951.99 34,814.16 
1-23-46 2,650 28,172.61 
5-24-47 30 1,600 16,000 952.09 18,144.00 
5-25-47 140 1,910 1,600 4,443.08 21,659.40 
7-14-47 130 1,400 12,010 4,125.71 15,876.00 
4-6-47 (b)140 2,960 12,000 4,443.08 33,566.40 
4-8-47. 150 2,150 22,000 1,586.81 34,381.00 
5-24-47 60 3,350 34,000 1,904.18 37,989.00 
5-29-47 25 2,975 5,000 793.91 33,736.68 
5-5-48 18 3,982 15,000 567.00 41,392.89 
5-19-47 100 1,300 12,000 3,173.63 14,724.00 
6-19-47 250 750 2,000 7,934.06 8,505.00 
7-4-46 110 1,590 15,000 3,045.74 16,903.69 
11-12-47 150 1,500 80 4,760.44 17,010.00 
(lost Desolation Is. with all hands, ’47.) 
6-9-47 75 1,725 1,400 2,410.94 19,554.48 
4-23-47 350 2,550 16,000 11,107.69 28,917.00 
7-22-46 160 2,640 26,000 4,430.16 28,066.50 
5-24-47 50 2,800 2,800 1,586.81 31,752.00 
4-24-48(c) 50 5,500 23,000 1,575.00 57,172.50 
°47 
4-21-47 70 1,700 15,000 2,221.54 19,278.00 
4-6-48 160 3,840 3,000 5,040.00 39,916.80 
4-26-48 100 2,100 23,000 3,150.00 21,829.50 
4-29-48 150 1,650 11,000 4,725.00. +: &9,151:75 
6-3-48 120 1,481 14,000 3,780.00 15,395.16 
(condemned and sold at Honolulu, *49.) 
5-24-47 3,500 14,000 39,690.00 
(lost near Montauk Point, homeward bound.) 
6-1-49 250 2,450 8,575.88 30,792.83 
5-20-47(d)100 2,100 11,500 3,173.63 23,814.00 
4-7-48 260 3,400 7,500 8,190.00 35,343.00 
3-5-47 250 1,150 12,000 7,933.96 13,041.00 


(lost on coast of Patagonia, 10-26-45.) 


(c) Sold to New York, 1855. 
(d) Sold in 1847. 
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2,790.00 
2,890.00 


3,100.00 


3,720.00 
4,650.00 


2,500.00 
3,500.00 
9,610.00 


4,960.00 
496.00 
3,723.10 
3,720.00 
6,820.00 
10,540.00 
1,550.00 
3,750.00 
3,720.00 
620.00 
6,100.00 
24.80 


434.00 
4,960.00 
8,840.00 

868.00 
5,750.00 


4,650.00 

750.00 
5,750.00 
2,750.00 
3,500.00 


4,340.00 
465.00 


1,875.00 
3,720.00 


total 
$ 


15,228.68 
46,779.75 
6,313.26 


5,415.63 


48,460.00 


38,482.61 
57,398.25 
38,939.87 
16,013.50 
55,975.85 
45,376.15 
28,172.61 
24,056.09 
26,598.48 
23,724.81 
41,729.48 
42,787.81 
50,433.18 
36,080.59 
45,709.89 
21,617.63 
17,059.06 
26,049.43 
21,795.24 


22,399.42 
44,984.69 
41,336.66 
34,206.81 
64,497.50 


26,149.54 
45,706.80 
25,037.00 
24,626.75 
22,675.16 


44,030.00 


39,368.71 
27,452.63 
45,408.00 
24,694.96 


year 


1845 
1845 
1845 
1845 
1845 
1845 
1845 
1845 
1845 
1845 
1845 
1845 
1845 
1845 
1845 
1845 
1845 
1846 
1846 
1846 
1846 
1846 
1846 
1846 
1846 
1846 
1846 
1846 
1846 
1846 
1846 
1846 
1846 
1846 
1847 
1847 
1847 
1847 
1847 
1847 
1847 
1847 
1847 
1847 
1847 
1847 
1847 


(a) Originally George Washi 


vessel 


Flora 

Friends 

Gen. Williams 
Gen. Scott 


Gen. Washington 


George & Mary 
Hibernia 
Leader 

John Jay 
Lowell 
Mentor 

New England 
Palladium 
Pembroke 
Peruvian 
Robert Bowne 
White Oak 
Armata 

Benj. Morgan 
Clement 
Columbus 
Columbus 
Dove 

Exile 

Flora 
Franklin 
Georgia 
Hannibal 
Jason 
McLellan 
Phoenix 
Sarah Lavinia 
Vesper 
William C. Nye 
Alert 

Atlas 

Black Warrior 
Bengal 
Charles 
Charles Carroll 
Candace 
Corinthian 
Curtis 

Dromo 
Electra 
Friends 
Franklin 


ton- 


type nage 
bark 338 
ship 403 
ship 446 
ship 360 
ship (a) 620 
ship 356 
ship 560 
schooner 130 
ship 494 
ship 414 
ship 460 
ship 368 
ship 342 
bark 199 
ship 388 
ship 505 
bark 292 
ship 413 
ship 407 
bark 279 
brig 159 
ship 344 
bark Boy 
schooner 83 
bark 338 
schooner 119 
ship 344 
ship 441 
ship 335 
ship 366 
ship 404 
schooner 114 
ship 321 
ship 389 
ship 398 
schooner 81 
ship 231 
ship 304 
ship 

ship 412 
ship 310 
ship 505 
bark 

ship 306 
ship 348 
ship 403 


schooner 119 


b) Ship in California trade, 1849, 


( 
(c) No record 1848 on. 
( 


d) Sold 1848. 


captain 


Bailey, Gideon 
Hobron, James 
Ward, John L. 
Sistaire 

Holt, Caleb S. 
Bailey, Joseph 
Smith, J. 

Pray, Moses G. 
Rogers 
Benjamin, Geo. G, 
Sweet, Riley 
Wilber, Robert 
McLane 

Lax, Leverett 


Brown, William R. 


Baker, Lorenzo 
Norrie 

Fitch 

Bellows 

Lane, Alexander 
Forsyth 
Buchanan 
Douglas 

Church 

Potter 

Butler 

Hull 

Brown 

Morgan 

Slate 
Bloomfield 
Fuller 

Clark 

Rose 

Green, James M. 
Lyon, William 
Babcock, William 


agent or owner 


Billings, N&WW 
Brown, Benjamin 
Williams & Barns 
Weaver & Rogers 
Williams & Barns 
Allyn, Lyman 
Fitch, Thomas II 
Bassett, Abner 


Williams & Barns 
Brown, Benjamin 


area 


N.W. Coast 
N.W. Coast 
Indian & N.W. 
Indian & N.W. 
Indian & N.W. 
Indian & N.W. 


whaling, sealing 
Sag Harbor 

Indian & N.W. ... 
Indian & N.W. 


Miner, Lawr’c. & CoN.W. Coast 


Frink, Chew & Co. 


N.W. Coast 


Miner Lawr’c. & Co. Indian 
Learned & Stoddard Indian & N.W. 


Billings, N&WW 


Indian & N.W. 


Miner Lawr’c. & Co. S. Atlantic 


Bassett, Abner 
Perkins & Smith 


Miner Lawr’c. & Co. Indian & N.W. bade, 


Williams & Barns 
Allyn, Lyman 
Williams & Haven 


Indian & N.W. 
Chile & N.W. 


S. Atlantic 
Indian & N.W., 
S. Atlantic 


Learned & Stoddard Desolation Is. 


Billings, N&WW 
Perkins & Smith 
Fitch, Thomas II 
Brown, Benjamin 


Chile Coast 
S. Seas 
Chile & N.W. 
Falkland Is. 


Learned & Stoddard Desolation Is. 


Perkins & Smith 
Billings, N&WW 
Brown, Benjamin 
Williams & Barns 
Billings, Ne WW 
Williams & Haven 
Perkins & Smith 
Williams & Haven 


Hempstead, Denison Fitch, Thomas II 


Long, Thomas 


Hempstead, John P. 


Slate, Jeremiah 
Pierson 

Steele, Austin 
Brown, Robert 
Hobron, James M. 
Norrie, Samuel 
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Boston owned 
Perkins & Smith 
Williams & Haven 
Perkins & Smith 


Fitch, Thomas II 
Williams & Barns 
B. Brown’s Sons 
Perkins & Smith 


ngton; purchased from New York. 


Davis Straits ........ 


Indian 
Falkland Is. 
N.W. Coast 
Chile & N.W. 
Indian 
Desolation Is. 
Indian 
Indian 


Desolation Is. 
Indian 
Desolation Is. 


N.W. Coast 
Indian & N.W. 
Pacific 
Crozette Is. 


date out date in 


4-24-45 
6-18-45 
6-2-45 
6-21-45 
7-29-45 
6-2-45 
9-3-45 
7-6-45 
10-7-42 
7-1-45 
7-10-45 
8-4-45 
6-10-45 
5-18-45 
7-24-45 
6-10-45 
4-30-45 
7-24-46 
6-25-46 
7-15-46 
6-2-46 
7-2-46 
11-4-46 
4-9-46 
6-9-46 
7-20-46 
6-23-46 
7-23-46 
4-9.46 
4.8.46 
8-6-46 
7-23-46 
9-15-46 
4-30-46 
8-3-47 
8-11-47 
6-2-47 
6-2-47 


7-21-47 
7-13-47 
9-23-47 
47 

10-9-47 
7-20-47 
7-24-47 
8-24.47 


sperm whale whale sperm whale 
oil oil bone oil oil 

bbls. bbls. Ibs. $ $ 
4-25-46 2,200 20,000 23,388.75 
5-2-47 75 3,025 3,500 2,410.95 34,303.68 
5-5-47 700 2,700 18,000 22,215.38 30,618.00 
3-27-48 200 1,150 2,000 6,300.00 10,954.25 
5-19-48 500 4,000 15,000 15,750.00 4,158.00 
5-26-47 250 2,350 11,600 7,934.06 26,649.00 
(seized by Spanish in ’46; released in S. America and sold ’47 at Valparaiso 
2-10-45 500 4,000 16,676.00 49,500.00 

(sold to Boston, ’47) 
5-27-47 150 3,850 40,000 4,760.44 43,659.00 
3-13-48 250 2,700 10,000 (b) 7,875.00 28,066.50 
6-29-48 150 3,100 31,000 4,725.00 32,224.50 
5-24-47 150 2,250 10,000 4,760.44 25,516.00 
5-4-47 240 1,400 14,000 7,616.70 29,106.00 
4-13-48 600 1,100 1,000 18,900.00 11,434.50 
5-8-48 180 4,400 22,000 5,670.00 45,738.00 
10-11-46 (withdrawn, ’47.) 
4-2-49 40 2,760 28,000 1,372.14 34,688.18 
5-16-48 70 2,830 29,000 2,205.00 28,317.85 
5-6-49 400 2,000 8,000 13,721.40 25,137.00 
5-15-48 250 50 7,875.00 519.75 
5-3-49 50 1,750 15,000 1,716.18 21,994.88 
6-10-49 850 29,157.98 
5-’48 (c) 330 3,430.35 
5-4-49 20 800 20,000 686.07 10,054.80 
7-19-47 50 400 1,586.81 4,536.00 
5-5-48 (d)25 2,300 20,000 788.00 23,908.50 
6-14-49 4,000 50,274.00 
5-20-48 2,600 16,000 27,027.00 
9-17-46 140 11,488.38 
9-3-50 (e) 830 70 31,364.30 1,082.66 
6-13-49 30 
6-1-49 250 2,800 32,000 8,675.88 35,191.80 
2-10-51(f) 90 2,900 25,000 3,600.45 36,607.50 
2-15-50 80 3,400 4,000(g) 3,041.64 52,586.10 
5-2-49 200 2,513.70 
8-20-49 55 1,600 1,888.97 20,109.60 
3-16-50 2,300 25,000 35,564.95 
3-3-47 118,500 
6-3-49 3,600 45,246.60 
4-27-49 2,100 21,000 26,393.85 
6-26-49 3,700 4,650.35 
5-31-50 1,600 3,500 24,746.40 
3-23-50 2,300 22,000 (h) 35,572.95, 
5-7-50 2,300 9,000 43,125.00 
8-49 25 314.41 


) No record after 1850. 
) Ship sold in 1851. 


whale oil, 30,900 lbs. bone. 


g) Sent home 170 bbls. sperm oil, 34,000 Ibs. bone. 
h) Sent home 58 bbls. sperm oil, 1,650 
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whale 
bone 


$ 


6,800.00 
1,085.00 
5,580.00 
500.00 
3,750.00 
496.00 


12,400.00 
2,500.00 
7,750.00 
3,100.00 
4,340.00 

250.00 
5,500.00 


6,132.00 
7,250.00 
1,752.00 


3,285.00 


4,380.00 
5,000.00 
4,000.00 

375.08 
7,008.00 


8,750.00 
1,288.00 


8,050.00 
37,735.00 
4,599.00 
1,127.00 


7,084.00 
2,880.00 


total 
$ 


30,188.75 
37,799.63 
58,413.38 
17,754.25 
23,658.00 
35,079.06 


-) 


66,176.00 


60,819.44 
38,441.50 
44,699.50 
33,376.44 
41,062.70 
30,584.50 
56,908.00 


42,192.32 
37,772.85 
40,610.40 
8,394.75 
26,996.06 
29,157.98 
3,430.35 
15,120.87 
6,122.81 
29,696.50 
50,274.00 
31,027.00 
11,488.38 
32,446.96 
375.08 
50,875.68 
48,957.95 
56,915.74 
2,513.70 
21,998.57 
43,614.95 
37,735.00 
45,246.60 
30,992.85 
4,650.35 


25,873.40 
42,656.95 
46.005.00 

314.41 


ton- 
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year vessel type mage captain agent or owner area 

1847 George & Mary ship 356 Middleton, Nath. Jr. Allyn, Lyman Indian & N.W. 
1847 Hibernia ship 560 Smith, James Fitch, Thomas II _ Patagonia 

1847 Henry Thompsonship 315 Holm, Joseph Frink Chew &Co. Indian & N.W. 
1847 India ship 433 Miller, Albert Williams & Haven Indian &N.W. 
1847 Indian Chief ship 401 Bailey, ElishaM. Frink Chew & Co. N.W. Coast 
1847 Jefferson ship 396 Gray, Norman Benjamin, Wm.P. Indian & N.W. 
1847 John & Eliza ship 296 Chapell, William M. Williams & Haven Indian & N.W. 
1847 Julius Caesar ship 347 Morgan, Ebenezer Stoddard, E.V. Indian 

1847 Lark ship 288 = Kelley, Ruben Perkins & Smith Indian 

1847 Mogul ship 395 Huntley, Philo. Jr. Williams & Barns Indian & NW. ..... 
1847 McLellan ship 376 Perkins, Levi Perkins & Smith _ Davis Straits 
1847 Merrimack ship 414 Destin, George Williams & Haven NW. Coast 
1847 Montezuma ship 424 Williams & Barns Pacific 

1847 Neptune ship 289 Holt, Henry M. Williams & Haven Indian 

1847 North America bark 388 Bolles, John Williams & Haven Chile & N.W. 
1847 Palladium ship 342 Allyn, Gurdon Frink Chew & Co. Patagonia 

1847 Pembroke bark 199 Potter, Ezra S. Miner, Lawr’c. & Co. Indian 

1847 Tenedos bark 245 Comstock, Henry Miner, Lawr’c. & Co. Indian & Pacific 
.1847 Venice ship 353 Harris, Franklin B. Weaver & Rogers Indian &N.W. 
1848 Benj. Morgan ship 407 Chapell,Edw. A. Perkins & Smith Japan & Sea ........ 
1848 Brooklyn ship 360 Jeffrey, Samuel Perkins & Smith Chile & N.W. 
1848 Clematis ship 311 Bellows, Dexter Williams & Barns _N.W. Coast 
1848 Columbus brig 159 Andrew, Joseph R. Williams & Barns Atlantic & Indian 
1848 Catharine brig 384 Smith Fitch, Thomas II _ Indian & N.W. 
1848 Dover brig 430 Jeffrey, Charles B. Brown’s Sons Chile & N.W. 
1848 Exile schooner 83 Butler, Lucius L. Stoddard, E.V. Desolation Is. 
1848 Gen. Williams ship 446 Forsyth, Joseph B. Williams & Barns N.W. Coast 
1848 Garland schooner 60 Perkins & Smith 

1848 Gen. Scott bark 360 Harris, George Weaver Rogers & Co. Indian & N.W. 
1848 Hibernia ship 560 Smith, James Fitch, Thomas II Patagonia ,..,...... 
1848 Isaac Hicks ship 495 Rice, John P, Miner, Law’c. & Co. Chile & N.W. 
1848 McLellan bark 376 Whipple, Henry Perkins & Smith Davis Straits 
1848 Montezuma ship 424 Benjamin, George GWilliams & Barns __ S. Am., N.W. 
1848 New England ship 368 Wilcox, Thomas Miner, Law’c. & Co. Arctic 

1848 Peruvian ship 388 Brown, William R. Stoddard, E.V. Patagonia 

1848 Superior ship 406 Sloan, James B. Brown’s Sons __ Arctic 

1849 Armata ship 493 AOR GC. Strong Williams & Barns N.W. Coast 
1849 Atlas schooner 81 Lyon, Joshua Perkins & Smith Desolation Is. 
1849 Black Warrior bark 231 Babcock, William Williams & Haven _ Indian & N Pac. 
1849 Candace bark 310 Walker, David Williams & Haven Indian & N.Pac. ....: 
1849 Glement bark 279 Lane, Alexander Miner, Law’c. & Co. N.W. Coast 
1849 Corinthian ship 505 Slate Perkins & Smith Desolation Is. 
ane payee cain ship 412 Chapell Perkins & Smith N. Pac. 

1849 Curtis bark Pearson S. Am. 

‘as fa, ae } 5 gach Williams & Haven Indian 

1849 Franklin a a 3 eee Sag Harbor Chile &N.W. 
149° Hannibat ve sd ig Samuel Perkins & Smith Desolation Is. 
1849 Jefferson ie re Sherman By Brown’s Sons Indian & N. Pac. 

Pp 396 Skinner, James T. Miner, Law’c. & Co. N.W. Coast 


date out 


8-14-47 
11-5-47 
6-30-47 
6-23-47 
11-18-47 
8-19-47 
7-7-4] 
8-12-47 
10-9-47 
6-7-47 
3-5-47 
10-9-47 
11-7-47 
7-21-47 
8-11-47 
11-10-47 
7-14-47 
8-12-47 
6-15-47 
7-26-48 
7-16-48 
10-5-48 
7-6-48 
4-10-48 
7-5-48 
8-14-48 
8-1-48 


7-5-48 
8-30-48 
8-1-48 
2-23-48 
8-17-48 
8-16-48 
8-14-48 
5-21-48 
10-2-49 
9-1-49 
10-11-49 
7-17-49 
7-11-49 
9-7-49 


8-8-49 
8-15-49 
8-5-46 
9-7-49 
9-6-49 
9-22-49 


(a) Sent home 7,000 lbs. bone. 
(b) Sent home 25,000 lbs. bone. 


sperm whale whale sperm 
date in oil oil bone oil 

bbls. bbls. Ibs. $ 
4-8-50 130 2,250 16,000(a) 4,942.67 
6-16-50 100 2,300 3,802.05 
3-29-50 200 4,000 25,000 7,604.10 
2-15-51 75 3,000 18,000(b) 3,001.01 
3-31-49 2,700 27,000 
5-7-50 150 2,000 18,000 5,703.08 
6-13-49 50 2,200 18,000 1,715.18 
6-16-50 - 450 1,700 14,000 17,109.23 
5-8-51 83 3,732 28,500 3,321.05 
10-5-47 1,111 15,000 
5-2-50 50 3,300 23,000 1,905.75 

(George Slate killed by whale.) 
1-28-50 100 2,000 10,000 3,802.05 
3-23-49 70 2,600 26,000 2,401.25 
(lost in ’51.) 
6-12-50 16 1,500 8,000 608.33 
4-13-49 50 2,600 18,000 1,715.18 
4-8-51 28 3,325 8,300 1,076.14 
S/S EMS 3,440 1,193.15 
3-21-51 75 2,400 17,000 3,001.71 
(condemned at Johanna 9-50.) 
3-28-50 250 2,300 25,000 9,505:13 
3-23-51 50 3,550 2,000.25 
7-3-52 260 
S17-52:) 283 «3,304 11,321.41 
(lost, Desolation Is., ’48.) 
3-22-51 2,800 22,000 
(sold to New Bedford, ’49.) 
5-8-51 = 35 3,700 34,000 1,400.81 
2-17-50 400 3,000 15,108.20 
2-12-51 3,150 20,000 
8-8-50 (c) 2,900 6,000 
4-4-51 71 1,787 29,700 2,840.99 
(lost on reef near Cape North, 7-15-51.) 
4-22-51 220 
5-10-51 48 1,584 1,920.24 
3-15-51 25 2,100 21,000 975.36 
5-10-51 81 1,877 27,200 3,600.45 
4-27-51 18 2,871 11,000 720.09 
3-23-54 2,200 31,778 
11-6-51 797 5 71.70 
3-7-4980 2,900 14,000 2,746.80 
5-10-51 17 183 680.62 
3-21-51 100 3,400 45,000 4,000.50 
3-23-51 170 2,630 6,800.85 
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whale 
oil 


$ 
34,799.63 


I9;9/2.95 
61,866.00 
42,803.00 
28,279.13 
30,933.00 
27,650.70 
26,373.05 
52,900.75 
12,598.92 
50,935.50 


31,033.00 
32,678.10 


28,109.75 
32,678.10 
47,551.05 
49,195.44 
34,322.40 


94,261.95 
50,617.15 

5,569.20 
47,393.46 


39,690.00 
52,913.70 


46,399.50 
45,048.15 
41,472.90 
25,556.11 


2,540.22 
22,652.78 
30,032.10 
26,843.20 
41,058.40 
41,580.00 


31,884.62 
43,500.00 

2,617.37 
48,623.40 
37,611.63 


5,152.00 


8,050.00 
6,210.00 
5,913.00 
5,796.00 
3,942.00 
4,508.00 
9,832.50 
4,650.00 
7,360.00 


3,220.00 
5,694.00 


2,560.00 
3,942.00 
2,783.50 
5,865.00 


8,050.00 


7,590.00 
1,173.00 
6,900.00 


2,070.00 
10,236.50 


7,295.00 
9,834.00 
3,795.00 
12,393.42 


3,080.00 


15,525.00 


total 


44,894.30 


39,375.00 
77,520.10 
52,014.01 
34,192.13 
42,432.08 
33,307.88 
47,990.28 
66,054.30 
17,248.92 
60,201.25 


38,055.05 
40,773.35 


31,278.08 
38,335.28 
51,410.69 
50,388.59 
43,189.11 


111,817.03 
52,617.40 
5,569.20 
160,607.61 


47,280.00 
55,487.51 


61,507.70 
51,948.15 
43,542.90 
38,633.60 


2,540.22 
24,573.02 
38,302.46 
40,277.65 
45,573.49 
53,973.42 


31,956.32 
49,326.80 

3,297.99 
68,148.90 
44,412.48 


(c) 1849 in California trade. 


year vessel type ton- captain 
nage 
1849 John Jay ship 494 Harwood 
1849 Julius Caesar ship 347 Morgan 
1849 McLellan ship 376 Chapell 
1849 North America bark 388 Pendleton 
1849 Venice ship 353»); Harris 
1849 Vesper ship 321 Fournier, Alanson 
1850 Alert ship 398 Bolles, John 
1850 Bengal ship 304 Phillips 
1850 Catherine ship 384 Hull, Elisha 
1850 Dromo ship 306 Gardiner 
1850 Electra | bark 348 = Fish 
1850 Friends ship 403 Lew 
1850 George & Mary ship 356 Greene, Samuel 
1850 Hen. Thompson ship 315 Holme, Joseph 
1850 India ship 433 Watrous 
1850 Indian Chief ship 401 Bailey, Elisha 
1850 John &Eliza ship 296 Lyon 
1850 Lark bark 388 Kibling 
1850 Merrimack ship 414 Destin 
1850 McLellan ship 376 Perkins 
1850 Neptune ship 285 Allen 
1850 North Star ship 399 Drew 
1850 Peruvian ship 388 Brown 
1850 Phoenix ship 404 Brewster, Charles O. 
1850 Tenedos bark 245 Middleton 
1850 W.T. Wheaton bark 437 Comstock 
1851 Atlas | schooner 81 Edwards 
1851 Black Warrior bark 231 Henry 
1851 Benj. Morgan ship 407 Chapell 
1851 Brooklyn ship 360. Allyn 
1851 Candace bark 310 Walker 
1851 Clematis ship 311 Benjamin, George 
1851 Clement bark 279 Lane, Orlando A. 
1851 Corinthian ship 505 Rogers, Erasmus 
1851 Columbus (g) ship 344 Harris 
1851 Dove bark 151 Rose 
1851 Dover ship 430 Havens 
1851 Emma Albertson schooner Howard 
1851 Franklin schooner 119 Williams, Henry S. 
1851 Gen. Williams ship 446 Forsyth 
1851 Gen. Scott bark 360 Smith 
1851 Hannibal ship 441 Lester 
1851 Indian Chief ship 401 Fish 
1851 Isaac Hicks ship 495 Skinner, James T. 


(a) Plus 1,000 bbls. whale oil, freight for T. F itch, Bengal. 

b) Carried 1,000 bbls. whale oil freight. 

oil and 100 bbls. sperm oil. 

d) Carried 390 bbls. whale oil, 

e) Carried 37 bbls. sperm oil, 9 
kins and Smith. 

(f) Sold in 1854 to Provincetown. 


048 bbls. whale oil. 62 


agent or owner 


Sag Harbor 
Stoddard, E.V. 
Perkins & Smith 
Williams & Haven 


Weaver, Rogers&Co. 


Williams & Barns 
Williams & Haven 
Fitch, Thomas II 
Fitch, Thomas II 
Fitch, Thomas II 
Williams & Barns 
B. Brown’s Sons 
Allyn, Lyman 


Frink, Chew & Co. 


Williams & Haven 
Frink & Prentis 
Williams & Haven 
Perkins & Smith 
Williams & Haven 
Perkins & Smith 
Williams & Haven 
Williams & Barns 
Stoddard, E.V. 


Miner, Law’c. & Co. 
Miner, Law’c. & Co. 


Green, James 
Perkins & Smith 
Williams & Haven 
Perkins & Smith 
Perkins & Smith 
Williams & Haven 
Williams & Barns 


Miner, Law’c. & Co. 


Perkins & Smith 
Chester & Harris 
Williams & Haven 
B. Brown’s Sons 


Perkins & Smith 
Williams & Barns 


Weaver,Rogers &Co. 


B. Brown’s Sons 
Frink & Prentis 


area 


N.W. Coast 
Desolation Is. 
Davis Straits 
Indian & N.Pac. 
Indian & N.Pac. 
N.W. Coast 

N. Pacific 

Indian & N.Pac. 
N. Pacific 

Indian & N.Pac... 
N. Pacific 

N. Pacific 

N. Pacific 
Indian & Pac. 
N. Pacific 
N.W. Coast 
N. Pacific 
Indian 

Ind. & Pac. 
Davis Straits 
Ind. & N.Pac. 
Pacific 
Desolation Is. 
N. Pacific 

N. Pacific 

N. Pacific 
Desolation Is. 
N. Pacific 
N. Pacific 
N. Pacific 
N. Pacific 
S. Pacific 
N. Pacific 
Desolation Is. 
N. Pacific 
Indian 

N. Pacific 
shore whaler 
Desolation Is. 
N. Pacific 
N. Pacific 
N. Pacific 
N. Pacific 


Miner, Law’c. & Co. N. Pacific 


veeves 7-11-51 


sperm whale whale sperm whale whale 
date out date in oil oil bone oil oil bone 
bbls. bbls. Ibs. $ $ 

6-13-45 3-7-49 4,600 69,280.00 

9-7-49 5-10-51 2,470 14,200 35,323.47 4,899.00 

3-3-49 10-16-49 600 12,000 7,541.10 2,628.00 

6-20-49 3-26-51 2,700 28,000 38,612.70 9,660.00 

8-7-49 3-26-51 2,900 40,000 41,472.90 13,800.00 

8-28-49 3-23-51 330 2,670 13,191.65 38,183.67 

6-18-50 5-21-53 14 931 551.25 17,009.66 

9-25-50 3-24-56 

6-9-50 4-20-54 82 751 8,500 3,848.67 14,064.02 3,305.00 
..10-3-50. 5-2-54 223 3,000 (a) 4,179.88 1,170.00 

61-50 3-30-54 40 1,052 17,600(b) 1,877.40 19,717.11 6,864.00 

7-25-50 (loaded with guano at Chincha Is.; shipped home cargo of 300 bbls. w.o. 

7-20-50 4-4-53 1,970 28,500 35,791.90 11,717.50 

10-22-50 (lost in ice near Diomede Is., 7-15-51.) 

8-28-50 4-13-54 2,261 36,200 42,377.09: 13,938.00 

17-50 2-14-51 (no report on cargo; also carried freight.) 

7-20-50 6-2-55 830 18,615.24 

8-15-50 5-8-53 140 1,528 24,000(c) 5,512.50 27,916.56 8,520.00 

10-17-50 7-7-53 280 2,983 49,000 11,025.00 54,499.70 17,395.00 
...51-50 10-22-50 450 7,000 6,959.93 2,254.00 

5-7-50 (sold and broken at age 30 at Sandwich Is., 57.) 

7-30-50 6-5-55 660 8,200 (d) 14,802.48 3,690.00 

9-11-50 7-21-52 15 2,947 9,100 586.52 63,125.08 4,550.00 

11-7-50 5-24-53 30 2,150 21,500 1,181.25 40,880.50 7,632.50 

93-50 419-53 1,856 73,080.00 

9-450 (sold at Honolulu, ’53; lost 60 miles south of San Francisco, 3-29-55.) 

8-12-51 6-14-56 115 2,898.40 

7-15-51 (sold at Honolulu for $11,000, 2-19-54.) 

10-7-51 9-5-56 50 1,626 13,900 2,551.50 40,975.20 8,162.00 

4-30-56 (e) 1,342 13,300 33,818.40 7,714.00 

7-2-51 = 5-2-53 2,675 30,400 48,873.14 10,822.00 

(201, 5-8-53 61 2,395 37,900 2,402.50 43,756.94 13,454.50 

7-29-51 5-2-54 (f) 1,517 28 432.67 

8-19-51 6-24-53 3,058 10,000 55,869.66 3,550.00 

9-24-51 5-2-54 27(h) 652 3,000 1,347.49 12,220.11 1,170.00 

12-16-51 6-27-54 524 18 24,593.94 338.37 

9-4-51 5-19-55 1,212 16,000 (i) 27,106.38 7,200.00 

1-21-51 15 600.71 

7-29-51 6-17-56 133 3,752.00 

716-51 4-20-54 73 2,936 11,500 3,427.00 55,027.98 4,485.00 

72-51 4-20-54 21 1,921 7,400 (j) 987.38 36,004.64 2,886.00 

6-24-51 4.4.54 97 1,678 4,553.44 31,449.92 

7-26-51 41-55 1 2,303 23,800 (k) 557.55 51,506.95 10,710.00 

9-11-51  4-6-55 2,165 16,200 (1) 48,420.58 7,290.00 


( 
( 


) Bought at auction, 1850, in San Francisco. 
) Carried 600 bbls. whale oil New Bedford freight. 


g 
(j) Carried 1,400 bbls. whale oil from Dove; sold in 1855. 
(k) Sent home 1,250 bbls. whale oil and 25,000 Ibs. bone. 
(1) Sent home 1,800 bbls. whale oil and 43,000 lbs. bone. 
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h 
(i) Sent home 2,500 bbls. whale oil, 46,000 lbs. bone to Perkins and Smith. 
) 


total 
$ 


69,280.00 
40,222.47 
10,169.10 
48,272.70 
55,272.90 
51,375.52 
17,560.91 


AL 217.69 


— 5,349.88 


28,458.51 


previously.) 


47,509.40 
56,315.09 


18,615.24 
41,949.06 
82,919.70 

9,213.93 


18,492.48 
68,261.60 
49,694.25 
73,080.00 


2,898.40 


51,688.70 
41,532.40 
59,695.14 
59,613.94 
28,432.67 
59,419.66 
14,737.60 
24,932.31 
34,306.38 
600.71 
3,752.00 
62,939.98 
39,878.02 
36,003.36 
62,774.50 
55,710.58 


vessel 


Jefferson 


Julius Caesar 
Marcia 
McLellan 
Mogul 
Montezuma 
North America 
New England 
Superior 
Venice 
Vesper 
Adirondack 
Alert 
Alexander 
Corea 
Delaware 
Exile 
Harmony 

H. Brewer 
Tris 
McLellan 

N. S. Perkins 
Pearl 
Peruvian 
Topaz 

Alert 
Amaret 
Candace 
Clematis 
Corea 
Corinthian 
Euphrosyne 
George & Mary 
Georgiana 
Jefferson 
Joshua 
Julius Caesar 
Louisa Beaton 
Lark 
Magdalia 
Marcia 
Mechanic 
Merrimac 
Mogul 
Onward 
Phoenix 
Pandora 


John E. Smith - 


type 


ship 
schooner 
ship 
schooner 
ship 
ship 
ship 
bark 
ship 
ship 
bark 
ship 
ship 
ship 
ship 
ship 
ship 
ship 
bark 
schooner 
bark 
ship 
ship 
bark 
ship 
brig 
bark 
brig 
bark 
ship 
ship 
ship 
bark 
ship 
brig 
ship 


ship 


bark 
brig 
schooner 
schooner 
bark 
ship 


captain 


Williams, James M. 
Butler 

Morgan 

Church, Simeon 
Quail 

Fitch 

Benjamin 

Bartlett 

Fish 

Babcock 

Harris, Franklin A. 
House 

Gillespie 

Bolles, John 

Bush 

Cranskie 

Holt, C. Strong 
Butler 


Brown 

Rice 

Fish 

Allyn 

Fowler 

Morgan, Ebenezer 
Anthony 

Church, Erastus 
Buddington, James 
Star 

Benjamin, George 
Crocker 

Rogers 

Barras 

Walker 
Buddington, S.O. 


Williams, James M. Miner, Law’c. & Co. 
British vessel of Chester 


Babcock 
Comstock 


Chadwick, Daniel S; 


Tabar 
Church 
Edwards 
Destin 
Clark 


Pendleton 
Mott 


agent or owner 


Miner, Law’c. & Co. 


E.V. Stoddard 
E.V. Stoddard 
E.V. Stoddard 
Perkins & Smith 
Williams & Barns 
Williams & Barns 
Williams & Haven 


Miner, Law’c. & Co. 


B. Brown’s Sons 


area 


Ind. & Arctic 
Desolation Is, 
Desolation Is. 
Desolation Is. 
Davis St. 
N. Pacific 
N. Pacific 
Ind. & Pac. 
N. Pacific 
N. Pacific 


Weaver, Rogers &Co.N. Pacific 


Williams & Barns 


N. Pacific 


Fitch & Prentis from Honolulu 


Williams & Haven 
Williams & Haven 
Frink & Prentis 
Williams & Barns 
E.V. Stoddard 
Fitch, Thomas II 
Perkins & Smith 
Frink & Prentis 
Perkins & Smith 
Perkins & Smith 
Williams & Haven 
E.V. Stoddard 

B. Brown’s Sons 
Williams & Haven 
Perkins & Smith 
Williams & Haven 
Williams & Barns 
Frink & Prentis 
Perkins & Smith 
for Fitch, Thomas 
Williams & Haven 
Perkins & Smith 


E.V. Stoddard 


Miner, Law’c. & Co. 


Perkins & Smith 
Hawaiian owned 
E.V. Stoddard 
Perkins & Smith 
Williams & Haven 
Williams & Barns 


Honolulu 
N. Pacific 
N. Pacific 
Desolation Is, 


Desolation Is. 
S. Atlantic 
Davis St. 

N. Pacific 


Desolation Is. 
Atlantic 
Desolation Is. 
Davis St. 

N. Pacific 
Pmcinie 4 %.. 
Sandwich Is. 
Desolation Is. 
Sandwich Is. 
Pacific 

Davis St. 

N. Pacific 


flying Hawaiian flag 


Desolation Is. 


Pacific 


Desolation Is. 
Desolation Is. 
Sandwich Is, 
N. Pacific 


not New London owned 
Miner, Law’c. & Co. N . Pacific 
British vessel for Perkins & Smith 


te ee eeee 


_ Atlantic & Ind. 


"Oeeeees 


date out 


6-2-51 
8-4-51 
8-18-51 
8-4-51 
2-8-51 
8-6-51 
7-15-51 
6-3-51 


10-13-53 


( 
(d) 
( 


sperm whale whale = sperm whale whale 
date in oil oil bone oil oil bone 

bbls. bbls. Ibs. $ $ $ 
2-9-53 68 2,600 2,677.50 47,502.00 
6-26-54 205 1,400 3,842.51 546.00 
6-4-53 2,391 10,500 43,683.86 3,727.50 
5-6-53 039 11,674.82 
10-28-51 258 4,900 3,689.66 4,023.75 
6-25-53 26 2,154 39,800 39,353.58 301,829.00 1,690.50 
5-27-54 133 2,444 600 6,243.10 43,004.67 234.00 
4-20-55 61 860 12,500 (a) 
3-29-54 1,111 7,200 20,823.22 2,808.00 
(lost in Arctic, ’52.) 
6-9-54 206 2,266 31,100 9,668.61 42,458.51 12,129.00 
4-455 3 1,975 28,300 1,672.65 44,171.23 14,735.00 
7-28-53 40 4,525 1,575.00 82,672.04 
5-19-53 200 5,300 59,000 (b) 7,875.00 4,576.00 10,800.00 

(1,300 bbls. whale oil to Fitch from Catherine. ) 

4-19-53 1,652 37,000 96,831.00 21,240.00 
5-8-57 1,116 25,662.42 
6-12-59 212 3,272.22 
5-16-52 (cargo not listed.) 
7-15-54 137 1,748 6,400 6,430.84 32,761.89 3,096.00 
7-15-56 32 700 (c) 1,632.96 17,640.00 
(lost in Davis St., °53.) 
3-18-57 1,296 29,801.52 
48-54 47 388 2,900 (d) 2,206.69 13,222.09 1,131.00 
7-6-54 43 1,946 4,300 2,018.95 36,462.91 1,677.00 
(wrecked and condemned at Falkland, 4-’53.) 
6-18-56 3,374 7,400 85,024.80 4,292.00 
8-29-54 369 8,000 6,916.28 3,120.00 
(condemned, August 1855.) (e) 
8-12-56 83 2,374 10,300 4,236.30 59,824.80 5,974.00 
6-9-56 3,208 8,600 80,841.60 4,988.00 
7-17-53 2,520 14,000 98,225.00 5,040.00 
6-7-57 219 939 12,300 8,850.52 21,592.67 11,931.00 
10-9-54 890 16,000 16,679.63 6,240.00 
(lost on Cape Elizabeth, Saghollow Is., ’55.) 

40 1,850 47,000 
4-7-56 1,565 4,100 39,438.40 2,418.00 
5-24-53 ivory and oil 
4-12-57 50 1,600 12,000 

2,100 bbls. whale oil to Perkins and Smith. 

6-16-56 218 5,493.60 
(to New South Wales in distress, 10-18-56.) ; 
5-22-55 537 (partly Nantucket.) (broken up in ’58.) 
5-18-57 45 903 556 1,815.04 20,764.85 539.32 
7-4-53 2,100 39,567.00 
5-18-57 90 1,377 19,650 4,492.70 34,700.80 11,397.00 
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) 1,000 bbls. whale oil from the Delaware for Williams and Barns. 
Sent home 240 bbls. sperm oil, 60 bbls. whale oil. 
©) Was leaking so badly had to put in for repairs, but couldn’t repair at San Francisco. 


total 
$ 


50,179.50 
4,388.51 
47,411.36 
11,674.82 
4,713.41 


342,873.08 


49 481.77 
23,631.22 


64,256.12 
60,578.88 
84,247.04 
64,551.00 


118,071.00 


25,662.42 
3,272.22 


42,288.73 
19,272.96 


29,801.52 | 
16,559.78 
40,158.86 


89,316.80 
10,036.28 


70,035.10 


85,829.60 


103,265.00 


42,374.19 
22,919.63 


41,856.40 


5,493.60 


23,119.21 
39,567.00 
50,590.50 


year 


1853 
1854 
1854 
1854 
1854 
1854 
1854 
1854 
1854 
1854 
1854 
1854 
1854 
1854 
1854 
1854 
1854 
1855 
1855 
1855 
1855 
1855 
1855 
1855 
1855 
1855 
1855 
1855 
1855 
1855 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 


vessel 


Tenedos 
Amaret 
Catherine 
Charles Carroll 
Columbus 
Dove 

Electra 
Friends 

Gen. Williams 
H. Brewer 
India 
Montezuma 
New England 
Pearl 

Ripple 
Shooting Star 
Venice 

Corea 
Georgiana 
George Henry 
Hannibal 


type 


bark 
brig 
ship 
ship 
bark 
bark 
ship 
ship 
ship 
bark 
ship 
ship 
bark 
bark 
bark 
clipper 
bark 
ship 
brig 
bark 
ship 


John & Elizabeth ship 


John E. Smith 
Laurens 


North America 


North Star 
Peruvian 
Pioneer 
Vesper 
Zoe 

Agate 
Alert 
Amaret 
Atlantic 
Atlas 

Benj. Morgan 
Bherring 
Brooklyn 
Clematis 
Corinthian 
Columbus 
Diana 
Dover 
Dromo 


schooner 
ship 
bark 
ship 
ship 
bark 
ship 
brig 
brig 
bark 
brig 
schooner 
schooner 
ship 
bark 
ship 
ship 
ship 
bark 


ship 
ship 


ton- 
nage 


254 

91 
384 
412 
344 
151 
348 
403 
446 
293 
433 
424 
368 
195 
234 


353 
365 
190 
303 
441 
296 
119 
420 
388 
399 
388 
235 
321 
197 
187 
398 

91 
130 

81 
407 


30 
311 
505 
344 


430 
306 


(a) Sent home 34,000 Ibs. whalebone. 


(b) Also frieght from the bri 


Haven. 


(c) Withdrawn in 1858. 
(d) Sent home 400 bbls. w 


(¢) Withdrawn in 1859. 


Be eae 


captain 


Norrie, Samuel 
Whipple, Henry 
Hull, Elisha 
Cook 

Huntley 

Rose 

Brown, Theophilus 
Brown 

Miller, Albert 
Smith 

Rice, John P. 
Forsyth 

Smith 

Forsyth 
Morgan 
Kingman, G.E. 
Lester, Gardner 
Fish 
Buddington 
Quaile 

Harris 

Destin 

Fisher 

Smith, Franklin 
Lyons 

Fish, Silas W. 
Butler, Lucius L. 
Morgan, Ebenezer 
Hempstead 
Rogers 

Allen, Charles E. 
Church 

Quaile 

Brown 

Starr 

Sisson 

Morse 

Rose 

Watrous 

Rogers 
Edwards 


Jeffrey 
May 


agent or owner 


Miner, Law’c. & Co. 
Perkins & Smith 
Fitch, Thomas II 
Perkins & Smith 
Huntley, George 
Williams & Haven 
Williams & Barns 
B. Brown’s Sons 
Williams & Barns 
Perkins & Smith 
Williams & Haven 
Williams & Barns 
Lawrence & Co. 
Williams & Haven 
E.V. Stoddard 
Honolulu owned 
Weaver, Rogers& Co. 
Frink & Prentis 
Perkins & Smith 
Perkins & Smith 
B. Brown’s Sons 
Williams & Haven 
Chapell, R. H. 
Perkins & Smith 
Williams & Haven 
Williams & Barns 
E.V. Stoddard 
E.V. Stoddard 
Williams & Barns 
Fitch, Thomas II 
C.A. Williams & Co. 
E.V. Stoddard 
Perkins & Smith 
Perkins & Smith 
Perkins & Smith 
Perkins & Smith 


area 


S. Pacific 
Davis St. 
N. Pacific 
N. Pacific 
Indian 

S. Atlantic 
Ind. & Pac. 
N. Pacific 
N. Pacific 


Desolation Is. .. 


Honolulu 
N. Pacific 
Pacific 
Indian 
Atlantic 


N. Pacific 
N. Pacific 
Davis St. 
Davis St. 
Spitzbergen 
Indian 

S. Pacific 
Desolation Is. 
S. Atlantic 
Pacific 

S. Atlantic 
Desolation Is. 
Indian 
Desolation Is. 
Arctic 
Desolation Is. 
Davis St. 
Desolation Is. 
Desolation Is. 
N. Pacific 


Freight for N. Bedford & Fitch 


Perkins & Smith 
Williams & Barns 
Perkins & Smith 
Huntley, George 


B. Brown’s Sons 
Fitch, Thomas II 


Pacific 
Pacific 
Desolation Is. 


Valparaiso 


- Atlantic & Ind. 


Atlantic & Ind. 


Pacific 


g Agate and the ships United States and Neptune, all of Williams & 


; 
7000 dieieiae 


te 
OWE Re'ais 


whale 
bone 


$ 


3,510.00 
3,150.00 
6,844.00 


5,965.50 
558.00 


10,961.00 
9,700.00 
1,936.00 


22,413.00 


2,963.80 
1,740.00 


290.00 
970.00 
1,116.00 


2,134.00 
640.00 


5,280.00 
405.48 


d for $16,000.) 


616.00 


sperm whale whale sperm whale 
date out date in oi oil bone oil oil 
bbls. bbls. lbs. $ $ 

8-31-53 5-20-56 55 1,138 7,800 3,067.41 25,451.37 
9-754 8-12-55 (clean, frozen in ice 7-18-55, for nine months.) 
11-21-54 11-22-57 126 1,500 7,000 6,025.13 11,182.50 
6-28-54 6-1-58 9 1,330 343.64 22,623.30 
10-12-54 5-21-56 115 1,593 11,800 5,869.26 40,144.00 
9-7-54 5-10-57 158 9 6,370.56 207.32 
6-7-54 4-11-57 35 2,611 (a) 1,411.84 60,040.31 
71-54 6-29-57 121 710 6,150 4,863.36 16,326.45 
9-12-54 4-15-58 650 600 (b) 11,072.70 
8-19-54 (condemned at St. Helena, 2-19-57.) 
7-13-54 7-28-58 (c) 1,370 23,303.70 
10-22-54 6-22-57 266 1,930 11,300 10,725.12 44,380.45 
8-29-54 5-30-57 144 1,500 10,000 5,806.08 41,792.50 
5-23-54 4-19-56 35 2 (d) 1,786.86 50.40 
6-5-54 3-21-56 59 1,012 8,800 2,528.24 15,619.52 
10-11-54 5-17-58 (e) 2,065 24,100 $5,125.92 
8-18-55 . 6-26-59 1,227 18,920.99 
4-11-55 9-27-56 (returned clean.) (f) 
5-29-55 12-20-55 184 4,115.16 
5-21-55 3-21-56 28 705.60 
9-11-55 6-11-56 518 5,110 13,053.60 
9-18-55 6-21-56 | 365 3,000 9,198.40 
9-17-55 5-8-57 4,324 99,430.38 
8-7-55 6-18-58 1,534 38,656.80 
9-11-55 (lost on Island New Holland, 7-12-57; all hands were saved.) (g) 
5-15-55 4-7-56 (h) 88 500 2,217.60 
10-4-55 6-13-57 55 1,448 1,000 DOAS.24 © '33,296:76 
7-19-55 6-20-58 129 2,540 1,200 4,977.94 43,205.40 
10-26-55 4-457 11 1,074 442.16 38,700.63 
46-56 5-31-58 (sold at Honolulu, 60; broken up 61.) 
7-23-56 5-3-58 3,615 500 
5-21-56 8-12-57 190 2,200 4,369.05 
7-19-56 1-12-57 2 80.64 
7-31-56 (lost at Desolation Is., ’58.) 
10-23-56 5-8-60 59 904 (i)800 2,638.37 14,238.00 

5-28-56 418 - 24,732.54 
9-6-56  5-5-59(j) 264 1,240 11,309.76 19,139.40 
10-8-56 8-7-59 35 3,400 6,000 1,500.14  595;976.00 
79-56 4-10-58 (k) 3,482 436 59,228.82 
7-10-56 (lost at Shanta Bay, 8-10-58;valued at $20,000, insure 
12°56 (sold to Boston, 60.) 
726-56 5-7-59 45 1,800 700 1,585.20 27,783.00 
9-16-56 5-27-60(1)106 215 3,400 4,764.77 3,386.50 


—_~ oo 


( 
i 
GU) Sold to Boston. 


f) Lost 14 men during the winter from scurvy; also, threatene 
g) Subsequently all hands lost off Cape of Good Hope. 

h) From bark Dove to Williams & Haven, 85 bbls. sperm o 
Sent home 1,650 bbls. whale oil. 


k) Went into regular trade; sold in 1859 to Boston. 
l) Withdrawn and sold, 1860. 
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2,720.00 


total 
$ 


32,028.78 


20,357.63 
22,966.94 
52,857.26 

6,577.88 
61,452.15 
27,155.31 
11,630.70 


23,303.70 
66,066.57 
57,298.58 

1,837.26 
20,083.76 


57,538.92 
18,920.99 


4,115.16 
705.60 
16,017.40 
10,938.40 
99 430.38 
38,656.80 


2,507.60 
36,485.00 
49,299.34 
39,142.79 


6,503.05 
80.64 


17,536.37 
24,732.54 
30,449.16 
66,756.14 
59,634.30 


29,984.20 
10,871.27 


d by natives in the spring. 


i] and 110 bbls. whale oil. 


year 


1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1857 
1857 
1857 
1857 
1857 
1857 
1857 
1857 
1857 
1857 
1857 
1857 
1857 
1857 
1857 
1857 
1857 
1857 
1857 
1857 
1857 
1857 
1857 
1857 
1857 


vessel type 
E. R.Sawyer schooner 
George Henry — ship 
Hannibal ship 
Indian Chief ship 
Tris bark 
Isaac Hicks ship 
John & Elizabeth ship 
John E. Smith schooner 
Julius Caesar ship 
Marcia schooner 
Merrimac bark 
North West ship 
Nile ship 
Pacific schooner 
Pearl bark 
Peruvian ship 
Restless bark 
Ripple bark 
Sea Witch schooner 
Sea Witch schooner 
Silver Cloud schooner 
Stonington schooner 
Tenedos bark 
Tamore brig 
Amaret brig 
Atlantic schooner 
Architect ship 
Delta ship 
Delaware ship 
Dove bark 
Electra ship 
Franklin schooner 
Fortune bark 
Frances Palmer bark 
George & Mary ship 
Georgiana brig 
J. E. Comstock schooner 
John E. Smith schooner 
Lark bark 
Laurens ship 
Mary Powell schooner 
Merrimac bark 
Montezuma ship 
N. S. Perkins ship 
New England bark 
Peruvian ship 
Phoenix ship 
Pioneer bark 
Ripple bark 


(a) Sold 1859, 
(b) Broken up and sold, 1859. 


ton- 
nage 


126 
307 
441 
401 
245 
495 
296 
119 
347 
128 


304 
293 
161 
195 
388 
191 
234 
109 
109 
140 


245 


91 
130 
400 
314 
299 
151 
348 
119 
291 
303 
356 
190 
75 
119 
388 
420 
240 
414 
424 
309 
368 
388 
404 
235 
234 


captain 


Kimball 
Buddington 
Chapell, C.B. 
Huntley, George 
Bolles 

Norrie, Samuel 
Eldridge 
Anderson 


Bartlett, Henry W. 


Fowler 
Rice 
Rogers 
Hempstead 
Ward 
Jeffrey 
Chadwick 
Middleton 
Morgan 
Reed 
Reed 
Fisher 


King, Samuel H. 
Comstock 
Quayle 
Rathbone 

Fish 

Dulay 
Kenworthy 
Church 


Brown, Theophilus 


Holt 
Comstock 
Green, James M. 


Eldredge, John P, 


Buddington 
Smith 
Forsyth 


Perkins, William D. 


Morgan 
Nash, J.N. 


Rice 


Homan 
Kiblon 


Hempstead, Dens’n. 


Rose 


Hempstead, Benj. 
Brown, William R. 


Chadwick 


agent or owner 


E.V. Stoddard 
Perkins & Smith 
B. Brown’s Sons 
Huntley, George 
Frink & Prentis 
Lawrence & Co. 
Williams & Haven 
Chapell, R.H. 
Stoddard, E.V. 
Chapell, R.H. 
Williams & Haven 
Fitch, Thomas II 
Williams & Haven 
Lawrence .& Co. 
Williams & Haven 
Stoddard, E.V. 
Fitch, Thomas II 
Stoddard, E.V. 
Reed, W.A. 
Reed, W.A. 
Chapell, R.H. 


Lawrence & Co. 


Perkins & Smith 
Perkins & Smith 
Perkins & Smith 
Williams, C.A. 
Williams & Barns 
Williams & Haven 
Williams & Barns 
Perkins & Smith 
C.A. Williams & Co. 
C.A. Williams & Co. 
Williams & Haven 
Perkins & Smith 
Fitch, Thomas II 
Chapell, R. H. 
Perkins & Smith 
Perkins & Smith 
Lawrence & Co, 
C.A. Williams & Co. 
Williams & Barns 
Perkins & Smith 
Lawrence & Co. 
E.V. Stoddard 
Huntley, George 
E.V. Stoddard 
E.V. Stoddard 


area 


Desolation Is. 
Davis St. 
Cumberland St. 
S. Atlantic & Ind. 
Pacific 
Desolation Is. 

N. Pacific 
Atlantic 

S. Atlantic & Ind. 
S. Atlantic ....... 
Honolulu 

S. Atlantic & Ind. 


Desolation Is. 
Atlantic & Indian 
S. Atlantic & Ind. 
S. Atlantic & Ind. 
S. Atlantic 

N. Atlantic 

N. Atlantic....... 
N. Atlantic 

S. Pacific 

S. Shetlands 

S. Atlantic 
Davis St. 
Desolation Is. 
N. Pacific 


Indian & Pacific 
te ATEIRIC. 
N. Pacific 
Atlantic 


N. Pacific 
Ind. & Pac. 
Davis St. 
Desolation Is. 
N. Atlantic 
Pacific 
Desolation Is. ..... 
Indian 

N. Pacific 

N. Pacific 
Okhotsk 

N. Pacific 

S. Atlantic 
Pacific 
Desolation Is. 
Ind. & Pac. 


(c) Sold 50 bbls. whale oil. 
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(d) Sent home 1,100 bbls. whale oil; 
Stone Fleet, 1862. 


"Seeeesevees 


date out 


8-13-56 
5-21-56 
11-6-56 
9-29-56 
10-29-56 


10-26-56 


8-7-56 
4-29-56 
9-7-57 
7-9-57 
8-25-57 


6-30-57 
6-13-57 
6-11-57 
10-9-57 
57 
3-18-57 
10-1-57 
4-11-57 
5-30-57 
9-15-57 
7-1-57 
8-4-57 
6-8-57 
7-20-57 
9-29-57 
5-25-57 
9-7-57 
8-21-57 


10-29-57 


7-9-57 
9-1-57 


sperm whale whale sperm whale 
date in oil oil bone oil oil 

bbls. bbls. lbs. $ $ 
4-10-58 550 9 355.50 
9-17-57 416 9,565.92 
11-23-59 1,880 24,600 29,017.80 
(stove in by ice and lost in Arctic, 8-25-57) 
5-5-59 (a) 535 665 5,500 22,820.08 10,264.52 
6-2-58 4,275 600 72,879.02 
(condemned and broken up at Honolulu, 11-58.) 
8-17-57 8 40 (freight) 322.56 
5-28-59 311 1,598 5,600 (b) 11,854.37 27,235.98 
(lost at Prince Rupert’s Bay;captain & crew saved, 12-29-56.) 


(sold at Honolulu, °59.) 


5-3-58 275 610 1,490 

5-12-58 991 16,857.18 

12-7-58 200 499 7,623.00 8,488.26 

6-28-57 184 186 650 7,418.88 4,277.07 630.50 

(missing, supposedly lost all hands.) 

6-14-57 332 240 3,000 13,378.24 4,518.80 2,910.00 

9-20-56 50 1,260.00 

7-19-57 130 600 2,989.35 582.00 

5-25-58 275 2,000 (c) 4,678.02 1,860.00 

(working with Tenedos; lost 7-13-56.) 

5-12-60 22 706 7,000 (d) 990.99 11,119.50 5,600.00 

9-21-58 267 5,700 4,541.94 5,301.00 

7-28-58 283 (sold to Chapell, ’59.) 4,814.10 

(withdrawn, ’60.) 

(lost, 57.) 

(lost on Ballenas Bar Lower Calif., 60; 500 bbls. w.o.; wreck sold $1,000.) 

5-12-58 94 3,582.81 

4-30-59 2,305 1,500 37,577.92 1,320.00 
231.77 

“piavia oi 1,400 9,809.10 924.00 

(sold to Honolulu, ’58.) 

in ice i -9-60. 

nes7 3 60D 4629.15 6,308.00 

sold to Warren, Mass. whaling port, 59.) 

Rea 160 800 Todinain G6) 2,513.60 294.00 

12-12-60 600 (no record after 61.) 9,450.00 

8-10-58 4,196 (sold to Boston, 58.) 71,373.96 

5-17-58 1,558 26,501.58 

condemned at Honolulu, 12-58. 

ea 41 2,348 13,300 ot 1,705.44 33,507.90 8,778.00 

70 (damaged by storm and leaking, 11-’57.) 

11-4-61 1,492 (Stone Fleet, 62.) 21,149.10 

7-12-58 71 108 700 2,706.77 1,837.08 651.00 

7-18-61 1,275 (f) 18,073.35 

7-10-59 1,498 23,125.65 


(e) Carrying 146 bbls. whale oil from Electra. 


(f) Sent home 1,200 bbls. whale oil. Became part of 


Stone Fleet. 
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22,088.00 


4,840.00 
558.00 


5,208.00 


total 
$ 


9,355.50 
9,565.92 
51,105.80 


37,924.60 
73,437.02 


322.56 
44,298.35 


16,857.18 
16,111.26 
12,326.45 


20,807.04 
1,260.00 
O87 2.95 
6,538.02 


17,710.49 


9,842.94 
4,814.10 


3,582.81 
38,897.92 
231.77 
10,733.10 


10,934.15 


2,807.60 
9,450.00 
71,373.96 
26,501.58 


43,991.34 


21,149.10 

5,194.85 
18,073.35 
23,125.63 


ton- 
year vessel type pag captain agent or owner area 
1857 R.B. Coleman schooner 115 Jerome E.V. Stoddard Desolation Is, 
1857 Tempest bark 330 = Destin Frink & Prentis Pacific 
1857 Zoe bark 196 Rogers Fitch, Thomas II Desolation Is. 
1858 Alert bark 398 Parsons E.V. Stoddard Hurd’s Is, 
1858 Black Eagle bark 311 Edwards, Jackson Sag Harbor Honolulu 
1858 Catherine ship 384 Hempstead Fitch, Thomas II _ Indian 
1858 E.R. Sawyer schooner 126 Church E.V. Stoddard Hurd’s Is. 
1858 Gen. Williams ship 446 Fisk, S. W. Williams & Barns _N. Pacific 
1858 Georgiana brig 190 Buddington Williams & Haven Davis St. 
1858 Hound Mystic owned a aa 
1858 Isaac Hicks ship 495 Bolles Lawrence & Co. —_Hurd’s Is. 
1858 Mary Powell schooner 240 Nash, Ts. Lawrence & Co. —_Hurd’s Is. 
1858 North America bark 388 Morgan Williams & Haven Indian 
1858 Nile ship 322 Earle, William Williams & Haven _N. Pacific 
1858 Pacific schooner 161 Smith, C.F. Lawrence & Co. Hurd’s Is. 
1858 Peruvian ship 388 Long E.V. Stoddard N. Pacific 
1858 Philip 1st bark 298 Hempstead Huntley, George _N. Pacific 
1858 Silver Cloud schooner 140 Billings Chapell, R. H. Desolation Is. 
1858 Vesper ship 321 Bailey Williams & Barns _N. Pacific 
1858 Wm. Riley smack Cob PATANGIGLS, 3:50 5 <0. 
1859 Amaret brig 91 Quayle, John T. Williams & Haven Cumberld. St. 
1859 Charles Carroll ship 412 Smith, Franklin Frink & Prentis Davis St. 
1859 Charles Phelps Cleavland C.A. Williams 
1859 Clematis ship 311 Watrow Williams & Barns _ Indian 
1859 Dove bark 151 Smith Chapell, R.H. Desolation Is. 
1859 Electra ship 348 Brown, Theophilus Williams & Barns N . Pacific 
1859 Exile schooner 83 Tillinghast, Alex. Stoddard, E.V. Desolation Is. 
1859 Franklin schooner 119 Church, Edwin Chapell, R.H. Desolation Is. 
1859 NorthWest ship 304 Dunbar, William Fitch, Thomas II Indian 
1859 Pearl bark 195 Bartlett Williams & Haven Ind. & Pac. ......05 
1860 Alert bark 398 Parsons, A.J. Stoddard, E.V. Hurd’s Is, 
1860 Amaret schooner Lamb, Rhuben Williams & Haven _ Davis St. 
1860 Benj. Morgan ship 404 Turner, Alfred Lawrence & Co. _ Desolation Is. 
1860 Charles Colgate schooner 250 Nash, J.S. Lawrence & Co. _ Desolation Is. 
1860 Dan. Comstock Keeney 
1860 E.R, Sawyer schooner 127 Lyon, Martin Stoddard, E.V. Desolation Is. 
1860 George Henry bark 303 Buddington, Sid. oO. Williams & Haven Davis St. 
1860 Georgiana brig 190 Tyson Williams & Haven Davis St. 
1860 Hannibal ship 441 Rogers B. Brown’s Sons _ Davis St. 
1860 Hellen sloop New Bedford owned ss eevee 
1860 Monticello shi 350 Church 
1REO Phoaise, ’ : urc Chapell, R. H. Indian 
1860. Silver Cloud ar 235 Lester Williams & Haven Cumberld. In. 
schooner 140 Billings Chapell, R.H. Desolation Is. 
1860 Wm. Riley smack Cir Sa 
g Is 
1860 W. P. Benjamin smack Long Is. 
; ee oe ag 130 Carber y, James Chapell, R.H. 
Penney Penney, S.A. 


(a) Sold in 1864 at auction, 


Sold i 3 
(b) Sent home 18,000 pounds whalebone. 5 Sapien aes 


(d) Chartered by Williams & Haven 
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date out 


6-25-57 
5-21-57 
6-10-57 
6-29-58 
11-4-54 


11-24-58 


_ 6-10-58 


teeeeeee 


10-5-58 
6-1-58 


7-20-58 
6-28-58 
9-26-58 
5-4-58 
7-7-58 
7-12-58 
9-8-58 


10-11-59 


8-11-59 
8-16-59 
9-1-59 
7-15-59 
9-1-59 


10-17-59 


7-24-60 
5-29-60 
8-1-60 
6-4-60 
60 


(e) Freighter, 
(g) Lost 1862. When found, ship was waterlogged and masts were g 


sperm whale whale sperm whale whale 
date in oil oil bone oil oil bone total 

bbls. bbls. lbs. $ $ $ $ 
(out of business, ’59.) 
4-11-61 765 6,450 10,844.10 4,257.00 15,101.10 
4-15-59 1,030 15,898.05 15,898.05 
5-14-60 (a) 3,537 2,900 55,708.00 2,320.00 58,028.00 
8-16-58 1,400 for Williams & Barns 2,381.40 2,381.40 
(captured and burned by Shenandoah, 6-’65; purchased by C.A. Williams, 64.) 
5-16-60 388 6,111.00 6,111.00 
7-12-61 60 3,945 16,700(b) 2,494.80 55,920.60 11,022.00 69,437.40 
12-9-59 (c) 847 15,000 13,073.69 13,200.00 26,273.69 
1-58 92 3,600 79,600 (e) 3,506.58 61,236.00 82,956.00 147,698.58 
4-30-61 4,000 2,900 56,700.00 1,914.00 58,614.00 
(lost at Hurd’s Is., 10-21-59.) 
(condemned and sold at Hobart Town, 4-’61.) 
4-69 240 9,400 13,683.60 298,962.00 312,645.60 
4-16-61 651 9,228.15 9,228.15 
9-12-58 223 1,200 (brokenup,’59.) 3,793.50 1,116.00 4,909.50 
(sold to Honolulu for $5,200, 62; sailed between Hawaii & San Francisco.) 
11-17-59 14 510 599.76 7,871.85 8,471.61 


(condemned & sold at Honolulu, 4-1-61; taken to San Francisco, sold for $4,400.) 


5-2-58 50 860.50 860.50 
1-30-60 150 2,362.50 2,362.50 
(wrecked Mozambique Channel, condemned at Malta, ’62.) 
1,500 

(lost Solomon Is., 9-’61.) 
7-15-61 933 13,180.50 13,180.50 
3-26-62 80 1,590 13,850 3,603.60 29,550.15 12,188.00 45,341.75 
(no report.) 
6-4-62 474 500 7153554233 9,450.00 30,801.33 
(sold at Mauritius, 4-6-63.) 
9-12-62 194 6 8,738.73 113.40 8,852.13 
7-12-62 3,190 1,850 6,051.00 1,628.00 7,679.00 
(lost in Cumberland St., 9-27-60.) 
4-13-61 1,200 (sold to New York.) 1,905.00 1,905.00 
5-20-62 1,289 24,362.40 24,362.40 
60 frt. 80 600 1,260.00 480.00 1,740.00 
7-2-62 493 7,668.00 7,668.00 
9-13-62 (f) 564 10,100 10,599.60 8,888.00 19,487.60 
10-7-61 695 14,700 9,771.85 9,702.00 19,473.85 
(abandoned in Cumberland Inlet, 10-’61.) 

(for Frink & Prentis, amount not known. 
7-30-61 18 153 798.44 2,169.00 2,967.44 
10-22-61 10 141.75 141.75 
e 40 643.50 643.50 
9-8-61 50 2,079.00 2,079.00 


ll and his party. 
(f) Carried Captain Hall a Pp one. Three bodies were in 


the cabin, She had sent home 700 bbls. whale oil. 
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year 


1862 
1862 
1862 
1862 
1862 
1862 
1862 
1862 
1862 
1862 
1862 
1862 
1863 
1863 
1863 
1863 
1863 
1863 
1863 
1864 
1864 
1864 
1864 
1864 
1864 
1864 
1864 
1864 
1864 
1864 
1864 
1864 
1864 
1864 
1864 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 


(a 
(b 
(c 
(d 


wa ws 


vessel 


Alert 

Arab 

Electra 

E. R. Sawyer 
Euterpe 

Gen. Williams 
Georgiana 
Martha 
Monticello 
Pacific 

Pearl 

Pioneer 
Anne Mary 
Actor 


Charles Colgate 


Franklin 
George Henry 
Isabella 


J. D. Thompson 


Arab 
Cornelia 

Era 

E. R. Sawyer 


George & Mary 


Georgiana 
Helen F. 
Isabel 
Leader 
Lydia 
Monticello 
Peru 
Pioneer 
Roswell King 
S. B. Howes 
Somerset 
Arab 
Cornelia 


Charles Colgate 


Era 

Franklin 
Golden West 
Isabella 
Monticello 


type 


bark 
ship 

ship 
schooner 
ship 

ship 

brig 
schooner 
bark 
schooner 
bark 
bark 


schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
bark 

brig 

bark 
bark 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
bark 

brig 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
bark 
bark 
bark 
bark 
bark 
bark 
bark 
bark 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
brig 

bark 


ton- 
nage 


398 
276 
348 
126 


419 
190 


356 
161 
195 
195 


90 
250 
119 
303 
192 
432 
276 
197 
188 
126 
165 
190 
108 

95 

81 
351 
356 
259 
235 
134 
101 
201 
276 
197 
250 
188 
119 
144 
192 
356 


For T. Fitch and Williams & Barns. 
Sold 1865 to New Bedford. 
Vessel at disposal of C, F. Hall on Arctic expedition. 

Sent home 1,500 bbls. whale oil and 3,500 lbs. bone. 


captain 


Church, Edwin 
Church, Edwin 
Sisson, Oliver 
Rogers 


Benjamin 
Rogers 

Norrie, Samuel 
Chapell 
Turner, Alfred 
Bush 

Chapell, Henry 


Spicer, John O. 


Rogers, Erasmus D. 


Buddington 
Chapell, C.B. 
Parsons 

Brown 

Church, Edwin 
Skinner, James T. 
Bellows, Dexter 
Rogers 

Jeffrey, Charles 
Spicer 

Chapell, Henry 
King, Saul H. 
Newbury 
Turner, Alfred 
Chapell 

Ross 

Morgan, Ebenezer 
Glass, Robert 
Spicer, John O. 
Ward, Joseph M. 
Church 
Carbury, James 
Turner, Alfred 
Bellows, Dexter 
Buddington 
Church, Simeon 
Chapell 
Comstock 
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agent or owner 


Chapell, R.H. 
Chapell, R.H. 
Williams & Barns 
Chapell, R.H. 
New York owned 
Williams & Barns 
Williams & Haven 
Williams & Haven 
Chapell, R.H. 
Lawrence & Co. 
Williams & Haven 
Williams & Haven 
Williams & Haven 
Chapman, Simeon 
Lawrence & Co. 
Chapell, R.H. 
Williams & Haven 
Chapell, R.H. 
Williams & Barns 
Chapell, R.H. 

S. Hobron & Son 
Darrow, Moses 
Chapell, R.H. 
Williams & Barns 
Williams & Haven 
Chapell, R.H. 
Chapman, S. 
Williams & Haven 
Lawrence & Co. 
Williams & Haven 
Wms., Haven & Co. 
Williams & Haven 
Chapell, R.H. 
Williams & Haven 
Lawrence & Co. 
Chapell, R.H. 

S. Hobron & Son 
Lawrence & Co. 
Darrow, Moses 
Chapell, R.H. 
Lawrence & Co. 
Chapell, R.H. 
Chapell, R.H. 


area 


Arctic 
Hurd’s Is. 
Pacific 
Hurd’s Is. 


Pacific 
Cumberld. In. 
Patagonia 
Pacific 
Desolation Is. 
Pacific 
Hudson Bay 
Honolulu 
Cumberld. St. 
Desolation Is. 
Cumberld. St. 
Hudson Bay 
Hudson Bay 
N. Pacific 


eeeeee 


Hudson Bay 
Cumberld. In. 
Hurd’s Is. 
Hudson Bay 
Cumberld. In. 
Hudson Bay 
Hudson Bay 
Greenland 
Hurd’s Is. 
Hudson Bay....... 
Pacific 
Hudson Bay 
Desolation Is. 
Greenland 
Desolation Is. 
Hurd’s Is. 


Hurd’s Is. 
Greenland 
Hudson Bay...... 
Desolation Is. 
Baffin’s Bay 

N. Pacific 


| 


seen en ene 


date out 


12-23-62 
8-5-62 
7-24-62 


10-4-62 
5-9-62 
1-1-62 
7-3-62 
6-17-62 
11-1-62 
5-24-62 
12-2-63 
6-15-63 
5-23-63 
6-24-63 
3-19-63 
6-6-63 
5-26-63 
8-464 
5.9.64 
8-31-64 
7-14-64 
6-4-64 
4-13-64 
6-30-64 
6-8-64 
5-28-64 
8-18-64 
6-30-64 
5-28-64 
6-4-64 
8-23-64 
4-19.64 
6-4-64 
8-9-65 


sperm whale whale sperm 
date in oil oil bone oil 
bbls. bbls. Ibs. $ 


(captured & burned by Alabama, ’62.) 


6-8-64 2,241 

(lost on Nunivack Is., 7-14-63.) 
5-25-64 556 

4-10-62 107 20,000 (2) 


(captured & burned by Shenandoah, 6-’65.) 
11-3-63 319 4,700 


10-6-64 5 1,117 19,700 300.20 
(lost at Hurd’s Is., 2-1-64; partly insured.) 
(captured & burned by Shenandoah, 4-’65.) 


10-13-63 18 561 9,000 919.57 
5-11-64 33 150,000143,000 1,968.00 
10-25-63 151 2,150 

4-9-65 1,265 

9-8-64 341 5,800 

(lost in Hudson Bay, ’63.) 

10-4-64 502 7,250 

3-19-68 1,656 23,100 

6-23-65 53 1,692 3,774.20 
10-11-65 300 4,200 

9-20-64 (returned because of trouble.) 
(lost on Hurd’s Is., 9-17-66.) 

10-10-65 180 2,800 

10-10-65 766 15,250 

9-18-65 yebeaee sy V'. 

10-28-64 s cleans. 

9-11-65 287 5,000 

5-17-65 (b) 1,734 

9-21-65 (c) 274°: BIG 

5-8-69 1,000 

9-18-65 1,391 22,650 

4-30-67 11 703 648 (d) 787.69 
10-5-65 199 3,000 


(lost at Desolation Is., 8-26-64.) 
6-6-66 35 2,064 3,900 (e) 2,812.65 


(no report) (f) 


6-5-65 
5-17-65 


°F tae 4-25-65 


11-30-65 
3-7-65 
11-18-65 


5-28-67 1,100 (g) 
11-9-66 230 2,900 
9-17-66 584 10,500 
5-25-68 651 500 
11-9-66 584 10,500 


(lost in Arctic, ’71.) 


(¢) Also freight for New Bedford — 3,400 lbs. bone. 


(f) On November 9, purchased by Groton parties for $11,000 — 


cOmmand, 
(g) Sent home 750 bbls. whale oil. 
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92,765.76 


22,417.72 
1,988.30 


9,647.04 


45,038.08 


17,356.30 
60,480.00 

4,519.15 
75,779.60 
13,749.76 


20,240.64 
42,774.48 
77,282.10 
13,702.50 


8,221.50 
34,987.05 


13,109.45 
79,150.45 
12,378.65 
32,130.00 
63,665.15 
16,387.30 

9,090.05 


78,669.36 


15,635.00 

8,766.45 
20,353.41 
16,815.74 
22,359.16 


17,600.00 
7,191.00 


35,657.00 


11,770.00 


258,830.00 


3,289.50 
10,498.00 


13,122.50 
23,793.00 


7,224.00 
5,016.00 
26,230.00 
8,600.00 
6,708.00 
38,958.00 
764.64 
5,160.00 
5,343.00 
3,973.00 
12,193.00 


515.00 
14,385.00 


total 
$ 


92,765.76 


22,417.72 
19,588.30 


16,838.04 


80,995.28 


30,045.87 


321,278.00 


7,808.65 
75,779.60 
24,247.76 


33,363.14 
66,567.48 
81,056.30 
20,926.50 


13,237.50 
61,217.05 


21,709.45 
79,150.45 
19,086.65 
32,130.00 
102,623.15 
17,939.63 
14,250.05 


86,825.01 


15,635.00 
12,739.45 
32,546.41 
17,330.74 
36,744.16 


Capt. Lorenzo Baker to 


year 


1865 
1866 
1866 
1866 
1866 
1866 
1866 
1866 
1866 
1866 
1866 
1866 
1866 
1866 
1867 
1867 
1867 
1867 
1867 
1867 
1867 
1867 
1867 
1868 
1868 
1868 
1868 
1868 
1868 
1868 
1868 
1869 
1869 
1869 
1869 
1869 
1869 
1869 
1869 
1869 
1869 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 


(a) Returned with 900 bbls. whale 
(b) Carrying cargo from wrecked yv 
_ (c) Plus 200 bbls. whale oil for Ne 


vessel 


S. B. Howes 
Acors Barns 
Cornelia 


George & Mary 


Forward 
Georgiana 
Helen F. 
Leader 
Pioneer 
Quickstep 
Roman 

S. B. Howes 
Trial 

DD. 


Charles Colgate 


Emma Jane 
Era 

Franklin 
Isabella 
Perry 
Pioneer 
Roman 
Roswell King 
E. B. Phillips 


George & Mary 


Georgiana 
Golden West 
Helen F. 


J. D. Thompson 


Roman 
S. B. Howes 


Charles Colgate 


Era 

Francis Allyn 
Franklin 
Isabella 

Odd Fellow 
Merlin 
Quickstep 
Trinity 
Roman 
Concordia 
Flying Fish 
Era 
Francis Allyn 


George & Mary 


Peru 
Roman 


type 


schooner 
bark 
schooner 
bark 
schooner 
brig 
schooner 
schooner 


ton- 
nage 


101 
296 


105 
452 
128 
108 

57 


steamship 235 


schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
brig 

schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
brig 

bark 


105 
350 
101 


i 
250 

86 
188 
118 
192 
150 


steamship 235 


ship 
schooner 
bark 
bark 

brig 
schooner 
schooner 
bark 

ship 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
brig 

bark 
steamer 
schooner 
bark 

ship 

bark 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
bark 
bark 

ship 


350 
134 
144 
105 
128 
144 
108 
432 
350 
101 
250 
188 
107 
119 
192 
239 
105 
105 
417 
350 
217 

75 
188 
107 
105 
259 
350 


captain 


Spicer, John O. 
Jeffrey, Charles 
Baker, Lorenzo 


agent or owner 


Williams & Haven 
Williams & Barns 
Morgan, R.A. 


Newbury, Horace M. Williams & Barns 


Brown, William R. 
Spicer 

Smith 

Babcock, Daniel 
Morgan, Ebenezer 
Chester 

Church, Edwin 
Keeney, George 
Humphrey 
Buddington, James 
Bolles, John 
Clark, A.W. 
Tyson, George 


Williams & Haven 
Williams & Haven 
Williams & Haven 
Williams & Haven 
Williams & Haven 
Williams & Barns 
Chapell, R.H. 

Williams & Haven 


Chapman, S. 
Lawrence & Co. 
Chapell, R.H. 
Williams & Barns 


Buddington, Sidney Chapell, R.H. 


Bailey, George N. 
Bolles, Stephen 


Chapell, R.H. 
Williams & Barns 


Chapell, ChristopherWilliams & Haven 


Church, Edwin 
Glass, R.H. 
Chester 
Newbury 
Parsons, A.J. 
Church, Simeon 
Spicer, John 
Allen, Charles 
Church, Edwin 
Avery, J. 
Norrie, Samuel 
Tyson, George E. 
Glass, R.H. 
Chapell 

Bailey 


Buddington, Sidney Wms., Haven & Co. 
Wms., Haven & Co. 


Ryan 

Allen 

Bolles 

Williams, John S. 
Buddington 
Turner, Alfred 
Champlin, John 
Smith 

Palmer 

Glass 

Williams, John F, 
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Chapell, R.H. 
Chapell, R.H. 
Williams & Haven 
Williams &Barns 


Wms., Haven & Co. 


Lawrence & Co. 


Wms., Haven & Co. 


Williams & Barns 
Chapell, R.H. 


Wms., Haven & Co, 


Lawrence & Co. 
Williams & Barns 
Chapell, R.H. 
Chapell, R.H. 
Chapell, R.H. 


Williams & Barns 
Lawrence & Co. 
Chapell, R.H. 


Wms., Haven & Co. 


Lawrence & Co. 
Williams & Barns 


Wms., Haven & Co. 


Williams & Barns 
Wms., Haven & Co 
Wms., Haven & Co 


oil from the J. D, Thompson. 
essel, coast of Greenland. 


w Bedford; sent home previously 350 bbls. sperm oil and 75 


area 


Labrador 
Sandwich Is. 
Hudson Bay 
Hudson Bay 
Hudson Bay 
Cumberld. In. 
Cumberld. In. 
Atlantic 
Davis St. 
Cumberld. In. ....... 
Desolation Is. 
Cumberld. In. 


Davis St. 

Hurd’s Is. 
Desolation Is. 
Cumberld. In. 
Cumberld. In. 
Hudson Bay 
Pt eo 
Hudson Bay 

Hurd’s Is. 

Hurd’s Is. 

Indian 

Cumberld. In. 
Cumberld. In. 
Desolation Is. 
Cumberld. In. 

N. Pacific 

rib: iO 1. ee re 
Cumberld. In. 
Hurd’s Is. 
Cumberld. In. 
Indian 
Cumberld. In. 
Cumberld. In. 
Cumberld. In. 
Cumberld. In. 
Cumberld. In. 
Desolation Is. 
Desolation Is. 
Cumberld..In. 
S. Atlantic 


S. Atlantic 
Cumberld. In. 
S. Atlantic 
Hurd’s Is. 


date out 


6-6-66 
4-18-66 
4-18-66 
3-18-66 
7-12-66 
7-16-66 
12-25-66 
4-28-66 
6-28-66 
8-22-66 
6-20-66 


6-6-66 
6-22-67 
7-6-67 
4-11-67 
5-2-67 
5-25-67 


5-30-67 
8-12-67 
7-13-67 
8-22-68 
5-16-68 
8-5-68 

6-30-68 
6-20-68 
6-13-68 


.. 8-13-68 


6-20-68 
6-13-69 
5-11-69 
8-21-69 
5-18-69 
4-14-69 
7-23-69 
7-23-69 
5-18-69 
9-69 
6-25-69 
7-15-70 
7-5-70 


6-30-70 
5-3-70 
7-9-70 
6-22-70 


sperm whale whale sperm whale 
date in oil oil bone oil oil 
bbls. bbls. Ibs. $ $ 
10-26-65 (frozen in ice several months, came back empty.) 
4-24-71 850 11,500 (a) 17,236.00 
9-14-67 500 10,000 11,655.00 
(lost, 3-31-66; crew saved.) 
11-20-67 800 16,000 12,648.00 
11-10-67 50 1,165.50 
(lost in a gale, 12-27-66.) 
11-14-66 340 5,300 12,959.10 
9-14-68 362 6,600 9,350.46 
6-2-67 19 1,684 815 1,359.73 39,254.04 
10-9-66 249 5,600 9,491.24 
6-2-66 1,350 4,000 51,455.25 
9-26-66 .clean... (b) (sold 1867.) 
5-4-69 1,150 1,200 36,949.50 
4-26-72 97 1,100 21,620.12 
8-27-68 837 13,400 2,016.69 
9-10-68 668 6,600 21,620.12 
9-14-68 668 8,700 17,264.44 
7-21-70 360 10 (c) 15,545.80 214.20 
4-20-67 (returned damaged, sailed again — lost Hudson Bay, 1867.) (d) 
6-6-68 19 1,926 1,150.08 49,748.58 
5-19-70 602: 3.222°.:(e) 12,894.84 
BebG-7 1) (E63 2273 6.7 11.13 5,504.00 
9-17-69 450 8,000 14,458.50 
(supposedly lost, ’68.) 
4-18-71 724 14,595.84 
(lost at Cumberland Inlet, winter of 1876-77.) 
(lost in Arctic, ’71; on board, 100 bbls. s.o. & 770 bbls. w.o.) 
5-18-69 1,617 693 51,954.72 
11-6-69 Cleat «ies 
4-18-71 1,114 22,458.24 
10-5-70 553 5,400 11,845.60 
4-27-70 780 16,847.60 
10-5-70 473 8,418 10,122.48 
10-15-70 527 6,587 11,288.68 
(lost at Little Placenta, 8-69; insured in New York.) 
10-3-69 g00 5,000 8,572.00 
(lost, ’70.) 
555 (2,000 bbls. whale oil from Ro 
5-23-70 39 2,188 1,681 1,683.63 45,798.96 
4-18-71 [ig GR bis 
12-15-71 (no report) 
6-6-72 190... 395 8,683.25 9,312.38 
11-20-71 (f) 425 5,000 8,568.42 
As By ei 771 (g) 742.77 15,543.68 
§-3-71 19: 1,500 784.69 30,240.00 


bbls. whale oil. Sold Edgartown, Mass., 1874. 


(d) Jammed in ice July 15, 1867. 
(e) Freight 650 bbls. whale oil and 44 bundles of bone. 
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8,855.00 © 


11,800.00 
18,880.00 
7,261.00 
6,798.00 
961.70 
7,672.00 
5,480.00 
1,476.00 
13,802.00 
1,419.00 


13,802.00 
6,798.00 


2,739.48 


9,840.00 


852.39 


4,590.00 


7,155.30 
329.35 


900.00 


swell King.) 


1,428.85 


3,850.00 


total 
$ 


26,091.00 
23,455.00 


31,528.00 
1,165.50 


20,220.10 
16,148.45 
41,575.47 
17,163.24 
56,935.22 


38,425.50 
35,422.12 

3,435.69 
35,422.12 
24,062.44 
15,760.00 


50,898.66 
15,634.32 
42,235.55 
24,298.50 


14,595.84 


52,807.11 


22,458.24 
16,435.60 
16,847.60 
17,277.78 
11,618.03 


9,472.00 


48,911.44 


17,995.63 
12,418.42 
16,286.45 
31,024.69 


(f) Sold New Bedford 1873. 


(g) 400 sealskins. 


ton- 


year vessel type nage captain agent or owner area 
1870 Roswell King schooner 134 F uller, Joseph J. © Wms., Haven & Co. Desolation Is, 
1870 S.B. Howes schooner 101 Gardiner, Andrew Wms., Haven & Co. Hudson Bay 
1870 Trinity bark 417 Rogers, ErastusD. Lawrence & Co. Atlantic 
1871 Charles Colgate schooner 250 Norrie, Samuel Lawrence & Co. Desolation Is. 
1871 Concordia bark 217 ~=Spicer, John Wms., Haven & Co. Cumberld. In. 
1871 Francis Allyn schooner 107 Glass, Robert H. Wms., Haven & Co. Atlantic 
1871 Franklin schooner 119 Holmes, James M. Wms., Haven & Co. Atlantic 
1871 Golden West schooner 144 Rogers, B.N. Lawrence & Co, Atlantic 
1871 Isabella brig 192 Keeney, George Wms., Haven & Co. Cumberld. In. 
1871 Peru bark 259  Gilderdale, Geo. D. Wms., Haven & Co. Atlantic ............ 
1871 Roman ship 350 Williams, John Wms., Haven & Co. Desolation Is. 
1872 Acors Barns bark 296 Allen Williams & Barns _N,. Pacific 
1872 Emma Jane schooner 86 Swain Wms., Haven & Co. Hurd’s Is. 
1872 Florence schooner 56  Athcarn Wms., Haven & Co. Atlantic 
1872 Flying Fish schooner 75 Church, Simeon Lawrence & Co. Atlantic 
1872 Francis Allyn schooner 107 Glass, Robert H. Wms., Haven & Co. Atlantic 
1872 Franklin schooner 119 Buddington, J.O. Wms., Haven & Co. Atlantic 
1872 Golden West schooner 144 Rogers, B.N. Lawrence & Co. Atlantic 
1872 L.P. Simmons schooner 89 Potts Phillips, Lewis J. Atlantic 
1872 Nile ship 293 Williams Wms., Haven & Co. Atlantic.............. 
1872 Roman ship 350 Turner Wms., Haven & Co. Desolation Is, 
1873 Charles Colgate schooner 250 Sisson, William Lawrence & Co. Hurd’s Is. 
1873 Flying Fish schooner 75 Church, James L, Lawrence & Co. S. Shetland 
1873 Francis Allyn — schooner 107 Glass, Robert H. Wms., Haven & Co. S. Shetland 
1873 Franklin schooner 119 Chester _ Wms., Haven & Co. S. Shetland 
1873 Golden West schooner 144 Williams Lawrence & Co. S. Shetland 
1873 Isabella brig 192 Keeney Wms., Haven & Co. Cumberld. In. 
1873 Roman ship 350 Swain Wms., Haven & Co. Hurd’s Is. 
1873 Roswell King schooner 134 Fuller, Joseph J. Wms., Haven & Co. Hurd’s Is. 
1874 Franklin schooner 119 Buddington Wms., Haven & Co. tn a Rd er 
1874 Golden West schooner 144 Williams, John L. Lawrence & Co. Atlantic 
1874 Nile ship 293 Spicer, John Wms., Haven & Co. Cumberld. In. 
1874 Roman ship 350 Rogers Haven, Wms. & Co. Desolation Is. 
1875 Charles Colgate schooner 250 Sisson, William Lawrence & Co. Desolation Is. 
1875 Flying Fish schooner 75 Neale, Joseph Lawrence & Co. Desolation Is. 
1875 Francis Allyn schooner 107 Glass, Robert H. Haven, Wms. & Co. Atlantic 
1875 Golden West schooner 144 Williams, John L, Lawrence & Co. Desolation Is, 
1875 Asabella brig 192 Palmer, Henry C. Haven, Wms. & Co. Cumberld. In. 
1875 ned P. Simmons schooner 89 Buddington Haven, Wms. & Co. Atlantic 
1875 Nile ship 293 Spicer, John Haven, Wms. & Co. Cumberld. In. ......... 
1875 Roswell King schooner 134 Fuller, Joseph J. Haven, Wms. & Co. Desolation Is. 
1876 Era schooner 134 Buddington, James Haven, Wms. & Co. Hudson Bay 
1876 lnighatena schooner 56 Miner ; Haven, Wms. & Co. Atlantic 
1876 Flying Fish schooner 75 Holmes, James M. Lawrence & Co. Atlantic 
ly Na iap igia neigh pe haere John L. Lawrence & Co. Atlantic 

» f. uddington, J.W. Haven, Wms. & Co. Atlantic 


(a) Lost in Cumberland Inlet 1873; cooper lost overboard; 
500 bbls. of oil on board. 


(b) Carrying freight from cargoes of S. B. Howes and Helen F, 
(c) Withdrawn and sold 1874 to New Bedford. 
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date out 


6-29-70 
7-7-0 

7-23-70 
6-27-71 
4-25-71 
7-22-71 
8-26-71 
8-7-71 

5-31-71 
8-17-71 
6-26-71 
1-13-72 
6-27-72 
8-6-72 

8-10-72 
8-20-72 
8-5-72 

8-15-72 
7-27-72 
9-3-72 

7-16-72 
6-18-73 
7-23-73 
7-25-73 
7-22-73 
7-24-73 
6-26-73 
5-17-73 
8-5-73 

7-15-74 
7-18-74 
6-15-74 
6-22-74 
6-15-75 
7-7-15 

6-27-75 
6-30-75 
6-8-75 

7-13-75 
5-475 

6-29-75 
5-2-76 

7-22-76 
6-29-76 
8-9.76 

6-27-76 


(d) Made another voyage, apparently from New Yo 


total 
$ 


12,362.80 


1,141.30 
19,270.22 


50,440.00 132,970.00 


25,014.00 


496.00 


2,545.40 
2,232.00 


8,800.00 


3,000.00 


10,000.00 


9,800.00 


sperm whale whale sperm whale 
date in oil oil bone oi oil 

bbls. bbls. Ibs. $ $ 
4-26-73 633 12,362.80 
(a) 
4-21-71 210 1,141.30 
4-11-73 987 19,270.22 
11-9-71  (b) 2,000 2,500 82,530.00 
6-6-72 19 395 868.55 8,012.38 
6-9-72 sie: gOS 4b (returned 8-12 leaking; out again 8-26.) 
5-14-72 400 8,316.00 
10-28-72 228 4,740.12 
6-14-72 (c) 187 3,888.06. 
6-9-72 21 1,518 959.90 31,559.22 
74 SIT Na OU ee 1A La TOOL7 7: 22,712.95 
5-5-77 1,090 85,837.50 
4-19-73 (no figures) 
4-15-74 53 1,018.70 
5-10-73 32 624.96 
5-13-73 27 60 1,259.48 1,171.80 
4-6-73 A ot 
5-18-73 oy) Chemists) fa) 
Oa: PONW a 3,404.00 9,067.75 
3-31-73 1,225 28,924.56 
4-27-75 900 400 18,427.50 
4-15-74 53 1,018.70 
6-14-75 i clean... 
5-13-74 267 5,130.71 
4-30-74 31 112 1,553.43 2,152.08 
9-2-73 > clean.) 
4-17-74 1,441 2,314 27,689.12 
4-29-75 30 750 1,800 1,521.45 15,356.25 
4-29-75 160 8,114.40 
5-4-75 50 1,023.75 
11-9-74 1,800 8,000 15,372.00 
5-13-76 (e) 50 1,300 2,220.75 22,932.00 
5-2-77 1,077 1,200 17,641.52 
42-76 200 3,528.00 
5-27-77 sealing 
"76 
8-27-77 (f) 400 4,000 6,752.00 
4-1-76 500 | 8,820.00 
1-11-76 380 5,000 6,603.20 
5-18-77. 25 950 2,989 
10-76 
10-22-76 700 890.44 
5-2-77 
4-20-77 500 15,561.00 
3-31-77 500 ie abicces 


(€) Sold to New Bedford in 1876. 
(f) Sold 1878. 
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8,880.93 


8,316.00 
4,740.12 
3,888.06 
32,519.12 
59,427.72 
85,837.50 


1,018.70 
624.96 
2,431.28 


12,471.75 
28,924.56 
18,923.50 

1,018.70 


5,130.71 
3,705.51 


30,234.52 
19,109.70 
8,114.40 
1,023.75 
24,172.00 
25,152.75 
20,641.52 
3,528.00 


16,752.00 
8,820.00 
16,403.20 


890.44 


15,561.00 
7,472.50 


rk, but was owned by New London. 


year 


1876 
1876 
1876 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1881 
1881 
1881 
1881 
1882 
1882 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1888 
1889 


vessel 


Mary Chilton 
Nile 

Trinity 

Charles Colgate 
Era 

Florence 
Flying Fish 
Francis Allyn 
Golden West 
L. P. Simmons 
Nile 

Roswell King 
Trinity 

Flying Fish 
Golden West 
L. P. Simmons 
Trinity 

Delia Hodgkins 
Era 

Francis Allyn 
Mary E. Higgins 
Delia Hodgkins 
Delia Hodgkins 
Pilot’s Bride 
Roswell King 
Trinity 
Wanderer 
Mary E. Higgins 
Era 

L. P. Simmons 
Rosewell 

Delia Hodgkins 
Era 

Francis Allyn 
Charles Colgate 
Francis Allyn 
Sarah W. Hunt 
Charles Colgate 
Era 

Francis Allyn 
Era 

Francis Allyn 
Sarah W. Hunt 
Charles Colgate 
Era 

Era 

Francis Allyn 
Era 

Era 


type 


ship 

bark 

schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
bark 

schooner 
bark 

schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
bark 

schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
bark 

schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 


ton- 
nage 


77 
293 
317 
250 
134 

56 

75 
107 
144 

90 
292 
134 
317 

75 
144 

89 
317 

95 
134 
106 

98 

95 
95 
194 

97 
SLT 
151 

98 
134 

90 

97 

95 
134 
106 
179 
106 
116 
179 
134 
106 
134 
106 
116 
250 
134 
134 
106 
134 
134 


captain 


Norrie 

Spicer, John 
Rogers, B.N. 
Church, Simeon 
Miner, S.S. 
Tyson, George E. 
Dunbar, William 
Glass, Robert H. 
Holmes, J.M. 
Buddington, J.W. 
Spicer, John 
Fuller, Joseph J. 
Rogers, B. 
Dunbar, William 
Cheseborg, W.G. 
Buddington, J.W. 
Rogers, B.N. 
Miner, S.S. 
Spicer, John O. 
Glass, Robert H. 
Rogers, B.N. 
Miner, S.S. 
Miner, S.S. 
Fuller, Joseph J. 
Chipman, L.B. 
Williams, John L. 
Cheseborg, W.S. 
Rogers, B.N. 
Spicer, J. O. 
Buddington, J.W. 
Clisby, Timothy F. 
Miner, S.S. 
Clisby, Timothy F, 
Glass, Robert H. 
Rogers, B.N. 
Fuller, Joseph J. 
Miner, S.S. 
Rogers, Benj. N. 
Clisby, Timothy F, 
Fuller, Joseph J. 
Spicer, John O. 
Fuller, Joseph J, 
Miner, S.S. 
Church, Simeon 
Spicer, John O. 
Spicer, John O. 
Fuller, Joseph J, 
Spicer, John O. 
Spicer, John O. 
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agent or owner 


Haven, Wms. & Co. 
Haven, Wms. & Co. 


Lawrence & Co. 
Lawrence & Co. 


Haven, Wms. & Co. 
Haven, Wms. & Co. 


Lawrence & Co. 


Haven, Wms. & Co. 


Lawrence & Co. 


Haven, Wms. & Co. 
Haven, Wms. & Co. 
Haven, Wms. & Co. 


Lawrence & Co. 
Lawrence & Co. 
Lawrence & Co. 
Williams, C.A. 
Lawrence & Co. 
Miner, Sanford F. 
Williams, C.A. 
Williams, C.A. 
Lawrence & Co. 
Miner, Sanford S. 
Miner, Sanford S. 
Williams, C.A. 
Williams, C.A. 
Lawrence & Co. 
Miner, F.P. 
Lawrence & Co. 
Williams, C.A. 
Williams, C.A. 
Williams, C.A. 
Miner, S.S. 
Williams, C.A. 
Williams, C.A. 
Lawrence & Co. 
Williams, C.A. 
Miner, E.P. 
Lawrence & Co. 
Williams, C.A. 
Williams, C.A. 
Williams, C.A. 
Williams, C.A. 
Miner, E.P, 
Lawrence & Co. 
Williams, C.A. 
Williams, C.A. 
Williams, C.A. 
Williams, C.A. 
Williams, C.A. 


area 


«Cumberld. In. 


Atlantic 

S. Atlantic 
Hudson Bay 
Hudson Bay 
Atlantic 
Desolation Is. 
Atlantic 


Hudson Bay.. 


Hudson Bay 
Desolation Is. 
Atlantic 
Atlantic 
Atlantic 
Atlantic 
Atlantic 


Cumberld. In. 


Hudson Bay 
Atlantic 
Atlantic 
Davis St. 
Atlantic 


Desolation Is. 
Desolation Is. 
Desolation Is. 


Atlantic 
Atlantic 


Cumberld. In. 


Cumberld. In 


Cumberld. In. 


Hudson Bay 


Cumberld. In. 
Desolation Is. 
Desolation Is. 
Desolation Is. 


Atlantic 


Desolation Is. 
Cumberld. In. 


Desolation Is. 


Cumberld. In. 
Desolation Is. 


Atlantic 
Atlantic 
Atlantic 


Cumberld. In. 
Desolation Is. 


Hudson Bay 


Cumberld. In. 


sperm whale whale sperm whale 
date out date in oil oil bone oil oil 
bbls. bbls. Ibs. $ $ 

9-12-76 

6-24-76 11-17-76 550 6,500 31,090.50 

7-1-76 4-21-77 200 8,190.00 

8-'76 

7-11-77 12-4-78 20 8,190.00 

8-1-77 no report 

6-27-77 5-11-78 (no cargo listed) 

8-28-77 no report 

6-28-77 no report 

5-30-77. 11-27-78 100 1,700 9,702.00 

7-11-77 12-2-78 (a) 350 6,100 3,276.00 

8-27-77 no report 

7-10-77 no report 

6-24-78 (abandoned off Cape Horn, 10-25-78.) 

7-27-78 (condemned at Magellan St., sold 2-28-80.) 

12-28-78 4-19-81 sealing 

7-2-78 3-24-79 250 3,061.25 

6-15-79 11-22-79 300 3,685.50 

6-23-79 11-24-80 550 8,000 8,835.75 
1-22-79 4-23-81 sealing 

6-11-79 no report 

56-80 9-13-80 200 3,213.00 

11-23-80 4-23-81 sealing 

4-27-80 (lost at Desolation Is.) 

5-11-80 4-27-81 520 7,854.40 

6-1-80 (lost at sea, ’82.) 

8-12-80 (lost at Magellan St., 10-17-81.) 

6-8-80 4°82 sealing (sold to C.A. Williams, 82.) 

6-30-81 11-7-81 430 3,500 6,402.08 

6-7-81 (lost off Greenland, 81.) 

7-18-81 (lost off North Bluff, Hudson Bay.) 

5-12-81 (lost off Pollock Rip, 11-4-81.) 

6-22-82 9-3-83 490 8,334.90 

5-26-82 4-17-83 480 8,464.50 

6-483 418-84 1,100 20,404.00 

8-15-83 7.6.84 600 10,584.00 

7-10-83 no report 

6-10-84 427-85 1,150 16,301.25 

6-10-84 11-26-85 130 aseore i 

9-11-84 7.21.85 400 ag a oe 

7-14.86 10-18-86 250 2,528+12 

6-22-86 5.5.87 650 6,552.00 

6-8-86 250 2,520.05 

8-1-87 

3-26-87 4.1.87 

6-15-87 10-26-87 485 6,049 4,952.96 

8-287 4.3.89 390 cpeetets 

17-88 10-29-88 (b) 150 nee et 

7-16-89 9-13-89 60 ey 


(a) Became a barge, 1879. 
(b) Sold in 1889 to New Bedford. 
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12,740.00 
277.20 


16,000.00 


5,705.00 


18,872.88 


total 


31,090.50 
8,190.00 


8,190.00 


22,442.00 
3,553.20 


3,061.25 
3,685.50 
24,835.75 


3,213.00 


7,854.40 


12,107.08 


8,334.90 
8,164.80 
20,404.00 
10,584.00 


16,301.25 
1,842.75 
5,670.00 
2,598.75 
6,552.00 
2,520.05 


23,825.84 
4,668.30 
1,653.75 

718.20 


year 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1899 
1908 


vessel 


Era 

Era 

Era 

Rosa Baker 
Margaret 


type 


schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
brig 

schooner 


ton- 
nage 


134 
134 
134 
108 
138 


captain 


Spicer, John O. 
Spicer, John O. 
Spicer, John O. 
Buddington, J.W. 
Buddington, J.W. 
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agent or owner 


Williams, C.A. 
Williams, C.A. 
Williams, C.A. 
Palmer, Robert Jr. 
Harris, George R. 


area 


Cumberld. In. 
Cumberld. In. 
Cumberld. In. 
Atlantic 

Desolation Is. 


sperm whale whale sperm whale whale 


date out date in oil oil bone - oil oil bone total 
bbls. bbls. Ibs. — $ $ 

7-17-90 10-3-90 200 2s .to8 3,479.70 17,432.82 20,912.52 
7-8-91 9-19-91 200 2,558 2,961.00 15,232.98 18,193.98 
7-7-92  10-2-92 120 1,625.40 1,625.40 
6-28-99 (condemned at Port Stanley, 1-17-1900.) 

9-24-08 4-13-09 440 8,177.40 8,177.40 
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Appendix II 


WHALING AGENTS WHOSE VESSELS CLEARED 
AND/OR ENTERED NEW LONDON 


Vessels Type Tonnage Years of Service 
ALLEN, Lyman 1834-1853 (5 vessels, 12 voyages) 

Columbus ship 344 1842-1850 
George ship 290 1834-1839 
George and Mary ship 356 1843-1853 
Georgia ship 344 1841-1843 
Louvre ship 370 1844-1847 
BASSETT, Abner 1832-1849 (2 vessels, 8 voyages) 

Armata ship 413 1832-1849 
Leader schooner 130 1845-1847 
BECK, William 1841-1842 (1 vessel, 1 voyage) 

Somerset brig 134 1841-1842 
BEEBE, Silas 1833-1835 (1 vessel, 1 voyage) | 
Blackstone ship | 1833-1835 
BENJAMIN, William P. 1844-1849 (1 vessel, 2 voyages) : 
Jefferson ship 390 1844-1849 
N. & W. W. BILLINGS 1824-1851 (12 vessels, 73 voyages) 

Charleston ship 393 1844-1847 
Commodore Perry ship 270 1824-1834 
Flora ship 338 1828-1849 
Isaac Walton ship 440 1844-1847 
John & Edward ship 318 1828-1840 
Julius Caesar ship 347 1831-1844 
Mentor ship 460 1830 
Phoenix ship 404 1827-1850 
Robert Bowne ship 505 1842-1848 
Superior ship | 406 1827-1847 
Tuscarora ship 379 1832-1837 
William C. Nye ship 389 1841-1851 
BROWN, Benjamin 1830-1849 (9 vessels, 27 voyages) | 

Bingham ship 375 1832-1839 
Cervantes bark 252 1841-1844 
Dover ship 430 1845-1849 
Friends ship 403 1830-1849 
Hannibal ship 441 1843-1849 
McDonough schooner 125 1838 
Mentor ship 460 1831-1848 
Sarah Lavinia schooner 114 1846-1849 
Superior dbp 406 1847-1849 
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Benjamin BROWN’s sons 1849-1860 (6 vessels, 15 voyages) 


Dover ship 430 1849-1860 
Friends ship 403 1849-1859 
Hannibal ship 44] 1849-1861 
Sarah Lavinia schooner 114 1849 
Superior bark 406 1849-1851 
ship 406 1851-1852 
Topaz brig 138 1852-1853 
BUTLER, HURLBURT & CO. 1836-1839 (3 vessels, 3 voyages) 
Ann Maria ship 368 1836-1839 
Candace ship 310 1837-1838 
Georgia ship 344 1836-1838 
CHAPMAN, S. 1863-1867 (3 vessels, 3 voyages) 
Actor schooner 90 1863-1864 
Isabel schooner 95 1864-1866 
U. D. schooner 97 1866-1867 
CHESTER & HARRIS 1850-1854 (1 vessel, 1 voyage) 
Columbus ship 344 1850-1854 
CHAPELL, Richard H. 1855-1870 (18 vessels, 35 voyages) 
Alert ship 398 1862 
Arab ship 276 1862-1864 
bark 276 1865-1867 
Atlantic schooner 130 1859-1861 
Dove bark 151 1861-1862 
E. R. Sawyer schooner 126 1863-1866 
Emmay Jane schooner 86 | 1867-1870 
Francis Allyn schooner 107 1859-1870 
Franklin schooner 119 1859-1870 
Helen F. schooner 108 1865-1867 
Isabella brig 192 1863-1870 
John E. Smith schooner 119 1855-1858 
Marcia schooner 128 1856-1857 
Monticello bark 356 1860-1870 
Noble bark 273 1862 
Roman schooner 350 1866-1870 
Roswell King schooner 134 1864-1870 
Silver Cloud schooner . 140 1856-1862 
Timor ship 280 1861 
COLEBY CHEW & CO. 1834-1837 (1 vessel, 1 voyage) 
Commodore Perry ship 270 1834-1837 
DARROW, Moses 1864-1867 (1 vessel, 2 voyages) 
Era schooner 188 1864-1867 
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DESHON, Daniel 1819-1824 (2 vessels, 5 voyages) 


Carrier ship 340 
Mary Ann brig 
FITCH, Daniel 1841-1842 (1 vessel, 1 voyage) 
White Oak bark 292 
FITCH, Harris T. 1853-1855 (1 vessel, 1 voyage) 
William H. Wheaton bark 437 
FITCH II, Thomas 1843-1863 (11 vessels, 25 voyages) 
Bengal schooner 304 
ship 304 
Catharine ship 384 
Dromo ship 306 
Georgia ship 344 
Hibernia ship 560 
J. E. Comstock schooner 75 
North West bark 304 
Restless ship 191 
Venice bark 353 
Wavelet bark 300 
Zoe brig 197 
bark 197 
FITCH AND LEARNED 1841-1843 (1 vessel, 1 voyage) 
Peruvian ship 388 
FRINK, A.M. 1829-1830 (1 vessel, 1 voyage) 
Mentor thip 388 
FRINK, E.M. 1827-1830 (2 vessels, 2 voyages) 
Friends ship 403 
McDonough schooner 125 
FRINK, E.M. & A.M. 1830-1833 (5 vessels, 5 voyages) 
Jason ship 335 
McDonough schooner 125 
Montgomery schooner : 
Palladium ship 342 
Wabash ship 250 
FRINK, E.M. & CO. 1833-1837 (7 vessels, 13 voyages) 
Indian Chief ship 401 
Iris ship 245 
Jason ship 335 
M bark 335 
ontgomery schooner 
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1819-1824 
1819-1824 


1841-1842 
1853-1855 


1844-1845 
1847-1856 
1843-1863 
1844-1860 
1843-1849 
1844-1849 
1857-1859 
1856-1863 
1856-1858 
1859-1862 
1855-1860 
1855-1857 
1858- 


1841-1843 
1829-1830 


1827-1830 
1828-1830 


1831-1833 
1830-1833 
1832-1833 
1832-1833 
1830-1833 


1833-1837 
1836-1838 
1833-1836 
1836-1837 
1833-1834 


Palladium ship 342 
Wabash ship 250 
McDonough schooner 125 
FRINK & PRENTIS 1851-1863 (4 vessels, 8 voyages) 
Charles Carroll ship 404 
Corea ship 365 
Indian Chief ship 401 
Tempest bark 330 
FRINK, CHEW & CO. 1837-1851 (9 vessels, 33 voyages) 
Commodore Perry bark 270 
Connecticut bark 398 
Corea ship 365 
Henry Thompson ship 315 
Indian Chief ship 401 
Tris ship 245 
bark 245 
Jason ship 335 
McDonough schooner 125 
Palladium ship 324 
GREEN, James 1850-1854 (1 vessel, 1 voyage) 
W. T. Wheaton bark 437 
HARRIS, George R. 1908-1909 (1 vessel, 1 voyage) 
Margaret schooner 138 
HAVEN, Henry P. 1863-1865 (1 vessel, 1 voyage) 
Ripple bark 234 
HAVENS & SMITH 1838-1846 (24 vessels, 62 voyages) 
Alert ship 398 
Amazon schooner 71 
Ann Maria ship 368 
Black Warrior ship 231 
Candace ship 310 
Charles Henry ship 265 
Chelsea ship 396 
Connecticut ship 390 
Columbia ship 492. 
Dove bark 145 
Francis schooner 98 
brig 
Georgia ship 344 
Halcyon bark 258 
Hand schooner 86 
India ship 433 
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1833-1837 
1833-1834 
1833-1837 


1859-1862 
1852-1861 
1852-1856 
1856-1862 


1833-1847 
1840-1849 
1845-1851 
1844-1851 
1837-1851 
1837-1840 
1841-1851 
1837-1844 
1837-1838 
1837-1848 


1850-1853 


1908-1909 


1863-1865 


1843-1846 
1839-1841. 
1841-1842 
1842-1846 
1836-1846 
1840-1842 
1834-1842 
1838-1840 
1836-1843 
1842-1846 
1840-1841 
1841-1842 
1838-1841 
1842-1845 
1838-1843 
1844-1846 


John & Elizabeth 
Jones 

Merrimack 
Morrison 
Nantasket 
Neptune 

North America 


Pacific 

Shaw Perkins 
HAVENS, WILLIAMS & CO. 
Emma Jane 
Era 

Florence 
Francis Allyn 
Franklin 

Helen F. 
Isabella 

L. P. Simmons 
Mary Chilton 
Nile 

Roman 
Roswell King 
S. B. Howes 


HOBRON & SONS 1862-1866 (1 vessel, 2 voyages) 


Cornelia 


HUNTLEY, George 1854-1861 (4 vessels, 5 voyages) 


Columbus 


Indian Chief 
Philip 1st. 
Phoenix 


JOSEPH LAWRENCE 1832-1845 


Atlantic 
Atlas 
Avis 
Betsey 
Betsey 
Boston 


Clement 
Helvetia 
Isaac Hicks 


ship 296 
ship 336 
ship 414 
ship 565 
ship 434 
ship 285 
ship 385 
bark 385 
schooner 96 
sloop 55 
1875-1878 (13 vessels, 17 voyages) 
schooner 86 
schooner 188 
schooner 56 
steam ship 107 
schooner 119 
schooner 108 
brig 192 
schooner 89 
schooner 89 
bark 293 
schooner 350 
schooner 134 
schooner 101 
schooner 197 
ship 344 
bark 344 
ship 401 
bark 298 
ship 404 
(14 vessels, 29 voyages) 
ship 700 
ship 299 
ship 299 
schooner 113 
schooner 125 
ship 291 
bark 291 
bark 279 
ship 552 
ship 496 
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1836-1846 
1841-1842 
1844-1846 
1844-1846 
1843-1846 
1842-1843 
1842-1843 
1844-1846 
1838-1844 
1840-1844 


1875-1878 
1875-1878 
1875-1878 
1875-1878 
1875 

1875-1876 
1875-1878 
1875-1878 
1876-1879 
1875-1879 
1875-1876 
1875-1878 
1875-1878 


1862-1866 


1854-1855 
1856-1858 
1857- 

1858-1862 
1855-1861 


1845 

1835-1842 
1841-1843 
1831-1832 
1841-1843 
1840-1845 
1832-1840 
1841-1845 
1842-1845 
1844-1845 


New England ship 368 1843-1845 


Pembroke ship 199 1837-1840 
bark 199 1841-1845 
Talma schooner 1834 
Tenedos bark 245 1840-1845 
White Oak bark 292 1842-1845 
LAWRENCE & CO. 1855-1892 (15 vessels, 51 voyages) 
Benjamin Morgan ship 407 1860-1861 
Charles Colgate ship 250 1860-1864 
schooner 250 1865-1892 
Flying Fish schooner 75 1870-1879 
Golden West schooner 144 1865-1880 
Isaac Hicks ship 496 1855-1862 
Lydia ship 351 1864-1865 
Mary Higgins schooner 98 1879-1886 
Mary Powell schooner 240 1857-1859 
New England bark 368 1855-1862 
Pacific schooner 161 1856-1864 
Phoenix ship 404 1855-1857 
Somerset bark 201 1864 
Stonington schooner 1856 
Tenedos bark 245 1855-1861 
Trinity bark 417 1870-1882 
LEARNED, Edward H. 1843-1844 (1 vessel, 1 voyage) 
Peruvian ship 388 1843-1844 
LEARNED & STODDARD 1844-1 848 (5 vessels, 6 voyages) 
Carolina ship 395 1845-1847 
Exile schooner 70 1844-1848 
Jason ship 335 1844-1848 
Julius Caesar ship 347 1844-1848 
Peruvian ship 388 1844-1848 
LEE, Dr. Samuel 1804-1809 (3 vessels, 11 voyages) 
Dauphin ship 240 1804-1809 
Leonidas ship 282 1806-1809 
Lydia ship 1807-1809 
LEE 1821-1824 (2 vessels, 5 voyages) 
Commodore Perry ship 270 1821-1824 
Thames brig 1821-1824 
LESTER, Walter 1834 (1 vessel, 1 voyage) 
Emily schooner 82 1834 
LORD, Samuel Phillips 1794-1798 (1 vessel, 2 voyages) 
Commerce ship 177 1794-1798 
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MINER, C. A. 1881-1882 (1 vessel, 1 voyage) 


Delia Hodgkins schooner 95 
MINER, E. P. 1880-1887 (2 vessels, 3 voyages) 
Sarah W. Hunt schooner 116 
Wanderer schooner 151 
MINER, Sanford F. 1879-1881 (1 vessel, 3 voyages) 
Delia Hodgkins schooner 95 
MINOR, LAWRENCE & CO. 1845-1855 (10 vessels, 20 voyages) 
Atlantic ship 700 
Clement bark 279 
Helvetia ship 332 
Isaac Hicks ship 496 
Jefferson ship 390 
New England ship 368 
bark 368 
ship 368 
Pembroke bark 199 
Phoenix ship 404 
Tenedos bark 245 
White Oak -bark 292 
MORGAN, Ebenezer 1867-1870 (1 vessel, 2 voyages) 
Cornelia schooner 197 
MORGAN, R. A. 1871 (1 vessel, 1 voyage) 
Cornelia schooner 197 
PALMER, Robert W. 1899-1900 (1 vessel, 1 voyage) 
Rosa Baker brig 108 
PERKINS & SMITH 1842-1861 (24 vessels, 67 voyages) 
Amaret brig 91 
Architect bark 400 
Atlantic schooner 126 
Atlas schooner 81 
Benjamin Morgan ship 407 
Brooklyn ship 360 
Charles Carroll ship 404 
Charles Henry ship 265 
Chelseg ship 396 
Columbia ship 492 
Corinthian ship 505 
Franklin schooner 119 
Garland schooner 60 
George Henry bark 307 
Georgiana brig 190 
H. Brewer bark 293 
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1881-1882 


1883-1887 
1880-1882 


1879-1881 


1845-1848 
1845-1854 
1845-1846 
1845-1855 
1849-1855 
1843-1852 
1853-1854 
1855 

1845-1851 
1851-1855 
1845-1855 
1845-1847 


1867-1870 
1871 
1899-1900 


1853-1858 
1857-1860 
1856-1859 
1845-1858 
1843-1860 
1845-1859 
1844-1859 
1843-1847 
1843-1845 
1844-1847 
1847-1859 
1849-1859 
1847-1848 
1855-1859 
1853-1859 
1852-1857 


Hand schooner 86 
Lark ship 288/388 
bark 388 
Laurens ship 420 
McLellan ship 366 
bark 366 
Mechanic schooner 89 
N. S. Perkins ship 309 
Shaw Perkins sloop 55 
Brookline ship 350 
REED, W. A. 1856-1857 (1 vessel, 1 voyage) 
Sea Witch schooner 118 
STODDARD, E. V. 1848-1863 (11 vessels, 30 voyages) 
Alert ship — 398 
E. R. Sawyer schooner 126 
Exile schooner | 83 
John E. Smith schooner 119 
Julius Caesar ship 347 
Marcia schooner 128 
Monticello ship 350 
Peruvian ship 388 
Pioneer bark 235 
R. B. Coleman schooner 115 
Ripple bark 234 
TATE, William 1840-1847 (4 vessels, 5 voyages) 
Ceres bark 176 
Emma schooner 181 
Fame bark 258 
Garland schooner 60 
WEAVER, W. A. 1844 (1 vessel, 0 voyages) 
Venice ship 353: 
WEAVER & ROGERS 1844-1851 (3 vessels, 4 voyages) 
Ceres bark 176 
General Scott ship 360 
bark 360 
Venice bark 353 
WEAVER, ROGERS & CO. 1851-1859 (2 vessels, 5 voyages) 
General Scott bark 360 
Venice ship 353 
bark 353 
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1844-1847 
1847-1849 
1850-1861 
1855-1858 
1846-1852 
1853 

1853-1859 
1852-1858 
1844-1847 
1859 


1856-1857 


1856-1862 
1857-1862 
1848-1862 
1851-1855 
1848-1859 
1851-1856 
1859-1860 
1848-1859 
1855-1859 
1857-1859 
1854-1863 


1840-1844 
1845 

1844-1847 
1844-1847 


1844 


1845-1846 
1845-1849 
1850-1851 
1844-1854 


1851-1855 
1851- 
1851-1859 


WILLIAMS, Charles A. 1856-1865 (8 vessels, 6 voyages) 


Agate 
Catharine 


Delta 

Faith 

Fortune 
Francis Palmer 
Lewis 

Zoe 


WILLIAMS & CO., C. A. 1878-1892 (12 vessels, 23 voyages) 


Emma Jane 
Era 

Florence 
Francis Allyn 
Helen F., 

L. P. Simmons 
Mary Chilton 
Nile 

Pilot’s Bride 
Roswell 
Roswell King 
S. B. Howes 


WILLIAMS, Thomas W. 1819-1838 (17 vessels, 67 voyages) 


Amazon 
Ann Maria 
Caledonia 
Candace 
Columbia 
Chelsea 
Connecticut 
Georgia 
Jones 

John & Elizabeth 
Mary 
Neptune 


Neptune 

North America 
Pacific 

Pizarro 

S tonington 


brig rf 187 
ship 384 
bark 
ship 314 
bark 317 
bark 291 
bark 307 
ship 308 
_ ship 196 
schooner 86 
schooner 188 
schooner 56 
steam ship 107 
schooner 
schooner 89 
schooner 89 
bark 293 
schooner 194 
schooner 97 
schooner 134 
schooner 107 


schooner vA 
ship 368 
ship 445 
ship 310 
ship 492 
ship 396 
ship 390 
ship 344 
ship 336 
schooner 296 
brig 

bark 285 
ship 285 
schooner 

ship 385 
schooner 96 
brig 

ship 350 
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1856-1861 
1863-1864 
1864-1865 
1857 

1857-1858 
1857-1861 
1857-1861 
1860-1861 
1859-1864 


1878-1879 
1878-1892 
1878 
1878-1889 
1878 


1878-1881 


1879 
1878-1883 
1880-1883 
1881-1882 
1878-1882 
1878- 


1836-1838 
1819-1836 
1827-1837 
1834-1836 
1834-1838 
1827-1838 
1822-1848 
1832-1837 
1822-1838 
1835-1838 
1819-1824 
1824 

1825-1838 
1831-1832 
1832-1838 
1834-1838 
1820-1824 
1824-1826 


WILLIAMS, General William 1798-1823 (2 vessels, 2 voyages) 


Criterion ship 1798- 
Stonington ship 350 1821-1823 
WILLIAMS, William Jr. & BARNS, Acors 1827-1836 (2 vessels, 12 voyages) 
Electra ship 348 1828-1836 
Stonington ship 350 1827-1836 
WILLIAMS & BARN(E)S 1836-1875 (20 vessels, 87 voyages) 
Acors Barns baths!" 296 1866-1875 
Armata ship 414 1849-1851 
Clematis ship 311 1836-1861 
Columbus brig 159 1836-1850 
Delaware ship 299 1852-1861 
Electra ship 348 1836-1863 
Era schooner 188 1867-1871 
General Washington ship 620 1845-1848 
General Williams ship 440 1836-1865 
George & Mary bark 105 1864-1875 
J.D. Thompson bark 432 1863-1871 
Lowell ship 414 1843-1848 
Mogul ship 395 1842-1858 
Montezuma ship 424 1841-1862 
Merrimack bark 414 1857-1858 
North Star ship 399 1850-1856 
Stonington ship 351 1836-1848 
Perry bark 150 1867-1874 
Quickstep schooner 105 1866-1870 
Vesper ship 335 1844-1861 
WILLIAMS & HAVEN 1846-1868 (22 vessels, 68 voyages) | 
Alert ship 398 1846-1854 
Alexander ship 378 1852-1859 
Amaret bark 91 1858-1860 
Black Warrior ship 231 1846-1849 

bark 231 1850-1854 
Candace ship 310 1846-1849 

bark 310 1850-1855 
Dove bark 145 1846-1869 
George Henry bark 303 1860-1863 
George & Mary ship 356 1854-1860 
Georgiana brig 190 1859-1868 
Helen F. schooner 108 1867-1868 
India ship 433 1846-1858 
John & Elizabeth ship 296 1846-1858 
Leader schooner 81 1864-1866 
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Merrimack ship 414 1846-1857 


Morrison ship 565 1846-1848 
Nantasket ship 434 1846-1847 
Neptune ship 285 1846-1855 
North America bark 385 1846-1861 
North Star ship 399 1856- 
Pearl bark 195 1852-1865 
Pioneer bark Me fe 1860-1865 

steam ship 235 1866-1867 
S. B. Howes bark 101 1864-1868 
WILLIAMS, HAVEN & CO. 1868-1875 (16 vessels, 32 voyages) 
Concordia bark 217 1870-1873 
E. B. Phillips bark 144 1868-1874 
Emma Jane schooner 86 1871-1875 
Era schooner 188 1871-1875 
Florence schooner 56 1872-1875 
Francis Allyn schooner- 107 1870-1873; 

steam ship 1874-1875 

Franklin schooner 119 1870-1875 
Isabella brig 192 1871-1875 
L. P. Simmons schooner 89 1872-1875 
Monticello bark 356 1871 
Nile ship 293 al 

bark 293 1873-1875 
Pery ee 8 259 1870-1875 
Odd Fellow bark 239 1870-1875 
Roman schooner 350 1869 
Roswell King schooner 134 1870-1875 
S. B. Howes schooner 1868-1875 
X&CO. 1799-1802 (4 vessels, 4 voyages) 
Mars ship 1799 
Miantonomoh ship 1800-1802 
Oneco schooner 1799-1801 
Susannah ship 1799 
FIRMS UNKNOWN (20 vessels, 44 voyages) 
Society sloop 1718 
Rising Beis ship 1784 
Dispatch brig 1802 
Genera] Scott ship 170 1821-1 822 
Manchester Packet ship 250 1828-1834 
Wabash ship 1828-1831 
Halcyon ship 1833 
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Ruth & Mary ship 1833-lost 
Emily schooner 1834 

Sun schooner 1833 
Helvetius 1832-1835 
William Riley smack 1857-1860 
W. P. Benjamin smack 1860 
Howard schooner 1836 
Chelsea ship 1836-1838 
Comet ship 1841 
Curtis bark 1847-1849 
Diana 1858- 
Stonington schooner 1856- 
Tamorce brig 1856- 


In addition at least 46 voyages were made in and/or out of New London by 
vessels of agents of other ports. 
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Year 
1842 
1844 
1846 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1883 
1884 


Total 


Sources: 


Appendix III 


LAY PAID TO NEW LONDON CAPTAINS 


1842-1884 
Share 

4 ¥y ty Yo M1 ho ha ha M45 he hz thse Y20 Yoo Yo4 Yas 
1 1 
1 1 
1 1 
j Sarr Heed 1 2 7 
1 4 1 y) Coal | es I 
3 4 7 
1 1 rete. 1 9 
1 1 1 | PANS ge". 1 9 
1 1 
Bement Pee A 5 1.29 14 
T 1 
1 2 1 4 
9 2 
1 1 
1 1 2 
1 1 2 
2 1 3 
1 1 1 3 
1 1 
1 1 
1 1 


SEEPS ARS ROO ves TO oR ARCs onmeo erence e Awe smee! <)” ” SO 
Pee a ee EO OS AR DoE oe eee ee 


Shipping Papers, New London Customs Records, Record Group 45, 
Government Records Center, Waltham, Mass. 

Lawrence and Company Papers, MSS, G. W. Blunt White Library, 
Mystic Seaport, Mystic, Connecticut. 
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Appendix IV 


PRICES FOR SPERM OIL, WHALE OIL AND WHALEBONE 


Sperm Oil Whale Oil Whalebone Sperm Oil Whale Oil Whalebone 

per per per per per per 
Year Gallon Gallon Pound Year Gallon Gallon Pound 
1804 1.40 50 .08 1836 .89 44 25 
1805 .96 50 10 1837 825 35 .20 
1806 .80 50 .07 1838 85 32 .20 
1807 1.00 50 .07 1839 1.05 36 18 
1808 .80 44 .07 1840 1.00 30 19 
1809 .60 44 .08 1841 94 32 .20 
1810 .75 40 .08 1842 73 34 23 
1811 1.25 .40 .08 1843 63 34 36 
1812 1.00 50 10 1844 .906 366° 40 
1813 1.25 50 10 1845 .88 33 34 
1814 1.25 1.40 bo 1846 .879 3375.34 
1815 1.00 .83 ne 1847 1.0075 36 31 
1816 1.125 65 12 1848 1.00 33 25 
1817 72 .60 a2 1849 1.089 399 —.219 
1818 90 50 .10 1850 1.207 A91 322 
1819 .83 35 10 1851 1.27 454 345 
1820 935 35 .10 1852 1.24 68 50 
1821 .675 £33 i 1853 1.25 58 .36 
1822 65 32 12 1854 1.49 60 39 
1823 43 32 13 1855 1:77 71 45 
1824 455 30 13 1856 1.62 .80 .58 
1825 -705 ef th us LOS): oo E28 Ke ‘97 
1826 .75 30 .16 1858 1.21 54 93 
1827 .725 30 18 1859 1.36 49 88 
1828 625 .26 .25 1860 1.43 50 80 
1829 615 .26 .25 1861 1.32 45 66 
1830 655 .29 .20 1862 1.43 59 88 
1831 71 30 17 1863 1.61 95 1.53 
1832 85 2353) 5 A3 1864 1.90 i280" (1,81 
1833 .85 .26 13 1865 2.26 Ld5° °° 1.72 
Lae i725 Bg i amg 1866 2.55 tek 31137 
1835 185 39 21 1867 2.27 2 eae i 
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Appendix IV (cont.) 


Sperm Oil Whale Oil Whalebone Sperm Oil Whale Oil Whalebone 

per per per per per per 
Years Gallon Gallon Pound Year Gallon Gallon Pound 
1868 1.92 .82 1.03 1889 .66 38 3.50 
1869 1.81 1.02 123 1890 .65 42 4.22 
1870 Laer .68 .85 1891 .69 47 5.38 
1871 pS .64 Af 37 4 1892 .68 43 5.35 
1872 1.45 .66 1.29 1893 .74 43 3.08 
1873 1.48 .62 1.08 1894 56 Bc Be 2.95 
1874 1.59 .61 1.10 1895 .48 .28 2.83 
1875 1.61 .65 1.24 1896 .40 35 Ms Ae 
1876 1.41 56 1.96 1897 46 Mi 3.50 
1877 1.13 we 2.50 1898 Bhs So 34 3.10 
1878 92 44 2.46 1899 49 oD 2.10 
1879 85 39 2.34 1900 ae on 2.50 
1880 .99 Mis fit 2.00 1901 56 .38 2.65 
1881 .88 48 1.63 1902 .66 ee Y | 4.20 
1882 1.06 54 1.71 1903 56 38 Bizo 
1883 97 54 2.87 1904 We .36 4.80 
1884 85 56 3.55 1905 .46 31 4.90 
1885 82 45 2.68 1906 Mn | 34 4.50 
1886 mY PRE Bh 1907 ‘59 ef 5.00 
1887 .66 fin 3.12 1908 he Je SIS 
1888 .62 35 2.78 1909 59 31 3:75 


Sources: Reginald B. Hegarty (1959) RETURN OF WHALING VESSELS 
SAILING FROM AMERICAN PORTS: New Bedford, The Old Dart- 


mouth Historical Society. 


Alexander Starbuck (1964) HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN WHALE 
FISHERY ... TO 1876, 2 vols., New York: Argosy-Antiquarian. 
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Appendix V 


MAIN PORTS INVOLVED IN AMERICAN WHALING 


1718-1928 
Main Ports Number of Vessels Number of Voyages 
New Bedford 806 4303 
Nantucket 364 1402 
New London 257 996 
Provincetown 161 902 
San Francisco 164 866 
Sources: | New London statistics compiled from Appendix I. Other ports from 


Starbuck and Hegarty. 
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Date 


1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 


WHALING VESSELS AND TONNAGE 


Firms 


ie) 


—_ 
>) 


10 


ONFPNNHPAN NWA AAW 


Appendix VI 


NEW LONDON WHALING FIRMS, 


Ships 


Barks 


fd fa 
ase On - - | © © 0 © © © 6 Gc © 6 © ..6 2. Oo 2 a 


a" 
pls 


— — he 
CO © Go © bt 


Brigs 


N 


RPrR rR rR rR NN WW HN HN WNN CO OCOrRrR OCOOCOoOorR FR F Hh ANU WH 


Schoon- 
ers 
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MA COON FP UNA NADA AAA AHPNFPrRPrRPOWTAOCCCOC COC CO 


Sloops 


oorrrretbrerrrProiooococoscoocooooccoecCo°o9 


Steam- 
ships 


SO eoeEeceo oS Ce So Co OO CS CGO OSB SS CO Smee Co 


1819-1888 

Total Total 
vessels tonnage 
3 708 
4 979 
8 1,814 
11 2,916 
10 2,916 
Lt 3,201 
7 fe Pk A 
y 2222 
11 3,940 
16 5,440 
17 5,900 
17 5,900 
21: » QQBAT 
32 93322 
35 10,943 
39b-- +: PIPSRY 
37. =12,658 
40 12,630 
41 12,999 
40 11,926 
38) 11705 
40 11,730 
48 13,849 
54 16,289 
57h! TSZSG 
74 24,413 
81 Zine 
79 26,982 
80 27,032 
66 23,140 
57 19,784 


Schoon- 
Date Firms Ships Barks Brigs ers 


1850:< 42 41 8 
1851 14 42 9 
if. bo Aaa a | 39 11 
POOR 3232 37 i2 
1854 12 36 13 
1855 13 37 i ae 
LORG 1:13 36 13 
| te Ra 34 Y 
SSB". 12 32 19 


1 

0 

1 

3 

2 

2 

4 

3 

3 
Lo be 9! Sa BP 28 17 3 11 
1860 11 21 17 3 9 
1861 10 19 16 2 7 
1862 9 11 12 1 8 
es ae | 6 9 2 6 
1864 10 5 10 yf 12 
1865 10 4 8 2 1] 
1866 8 rege a fa ae iP 
ee ae 2 5 gb49 
1868 7 1 7 2 11 
1869 5 1 8 7 Ae ee 3. 
1870 5 1 9 aes 
1871 4 1 9 Bera he 
i 7 a, 1 7 Lie a 
1873 3 1 7 1 13 
18743 Og Ee 
1875. 4 0 | A 5 | 
1876) 7. 2 QO: Bi/9 a 
71g 2 ae ae i An 
WIBLY 3 0 2 1 9 
1880 4 bn i4 Oo Ww 46 
1881 5 ) 1 0 9 
1882 3 0) 1 0 7 
MN SE ype ee 
1884 3 hear i aa 
1886 3 eae eae 
1888 2 ) 0 0 5 


Sources: Compiled from Appendix I, 
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Sloops 


Se SS ee OO COP SSO SS SSO OSC OSS OS Co OOo Be oS eo 


Steam- 
ships 


0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Total 
vessels 


54 
58 
57 
59 
58 
61 
65 
69 
68 
59 
50 
44 
32 
23 
29 
25 
24 
22 
21 
24 
24 
23 
23 
23 
20 
18 
15 
14 
13 
12 
12 
11 


Ohana n «wo 


Total 
tonnage 
18,863 
18,956 
19,244 
19,209 
18,939 
20,087 
18,769 
20,301 
19,164 
17,203 
13,939 
13,130 

8,835 

6,077 

6,296 

5,690 

4,934 

4,470 

4,420 

4,769 

4,891 

4,786 

3,946 

3,946 

3,264 

2,970 
2,572 
2,222 
2,114 
1,922 
1,959 
1,826 
1,642 
953 
759 
759 
759 
661 
545 


SELECTED SOURCES 


This has been a labor of love. I fell in love with the sea while a 
member of Robert G. Albion’s seminar in Maritime History at Mystic 
Seaport. Seated in the basement of the Meeting house, where classes were 
then held, surrounded by relics of the area’s maritime past, I succumbed to 
the lure of the sea. On the other hand, it has been a labor—one of the past 
ten years. There is no lack of information, or rather mis-information, 
available for one interested in New London whaling and one attempting 
to produce an accurate study must view all printed sources with caution. 
Of the many accounts, few agree, and the only solution is to delve into the 
actual records and papers of the whaling industry. 

All those interested in government records will make the New 
England Federal Records Center at Waltham, Massachusetts, the center of 
their attention. No single source yet presents a complete picture of New 
London whaling activities and its primary position among whaling ports; 
however, the New London Customs Records in Record Group 45 at the 
Center are a gold mine of information concerning areas visited, cargoes 
secured, make-up of crews, activities of firms and types of vessels. One 
hundred and forty-four boxes of records and one hundred and forty-four 
volumes deal with New London maritime affairs and a considerable 
number of each yield material relevant to the whaling industry. 

The most helpful material dealing with the day-to-day operations 
of whaling agents can be found at the G. W. Blunt White Library, Mystic 
Seaport, Mystic, Connecticut. Unfortunately, only two collections con- 
cerned with the business records of whaling firms exist. These are the 
Lawrence & Co. papers covering the period 1822-1904, which consist of 
eleven boxes with 5,700 items and 133 volumes, and the more compre- 
hensive but less voluminous source, the N. and W. W. Billings Collection, 
containing thirteen volumes of records covering the firm’s operations 
during the 1830s and 1840s. Of value also are the John K. Pimer Papers of 
1,841 pieces, including thirty-one volumes. Pimer supplied sails for many 
of the whaling vessels and often received reimbursement in the form of 
shares in the voyages. His records present a picture of costs of whaling 
operations and value of returns. The John Turner Papers, concerning 
shipbuilding, also prove of value as he built and rebuilt whaling vessels and 
often received a share in whaling ventures in lieu of cash payment. Of 
interest is the Erastus Brewster Kimball “Journal, June 8, 1829 to March 
13, 1832” which relates day-to-day experiences of Brewster while on two 
New London whalers, the Wabash (1828-1829) and the Mentor (1831- 
1832). The Whaling Documents Collection has several interesting items, 
among them a letter from Jestin Martin, brother to Charles Martin, 
warning about the conditions of a whaling life. 

The Sterling Library, Yale University, possesses a number of useful 
items. A large number of the logs of New London whaling vessels have been 
preserved in the Whaling Log Collection. The Miscellaneous Manuscript 
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Collection contains a number of items referring to merchants’ activities— 
the Coddington Billings’ Letters, Noyes Billings’ Letters, the William 
Williams Billings’ Letters and the Frink Papers. 

At the Baker Library, Harvard Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration, a most useful item is the Mercantile Marine Insurance Company’s 
“Risk Book.” Since many of the New London whalers carried policies of 
this company, it is possible to check insurance rates and values of whaling 
vessels as well as that of their outfits. For general information of the 
whaling business, Baker Library also possesses the “Letterbook of Matthew 
Howland” which contains letters of instructions to whaling captains from 
Matthew Howland from 1858 to 1879. 

The Manuscript Division of the New York Public Library possesses 
the Miscellaneous Connecticut Boxes which contain several items about 
New London whaling and the Thomas W. Williams’ Papers, twenty-two 
boxes of material. At the Connecticut State Library the William Hale 
“Diary” provides a day-to-day account of whaling. 

Primary printed sources are represented best by the work of Eva 
L. Butler who edited several accounts by seamen of voyages on New 
London whalers. These include Journal of Whaling Voyage in the Ship 
Onward of New London (n, p.: n. d.), Journal of a Whaling Voyage in the 
Ship Bengal of New London (n. p-: n. d.), A Short Account of Whaling 
and Excerpts from the Journal of a Whaling Voyage in the Ship Bengal of 
New London (New York: Industrial Arts Cooperation Service, n.d.), The 
Journal of the Barque Harmony of New London (n. p.: n. d.). A seaman 
has left a readable account of his experiences, James A. Rogers, A Journal 
of a Whaling Voyage of the Ship Mentor of New London (New Bedford: 
Reynolds Printing, n. d.). Nathaniel w. Taylor served as doctor on the 
Julius Caesar from 1851 to 1853. He wrote an excellent description of his 
adventures concerning whaling in Life on a Whaler (New London: New 
London County Historical Society, 1929), 

Among the secondary works the standard whaling history is Alexander 
Starbuck, History of the American Whale Fishery from its Earliest 
Inception to the Year 1876 (New York: Argosy-Antiquarian, 1964), 
Reginald Hegarty, Returns of Whaling Vessels Sailing from American Ports 


‘ ; , the Works Progress Admin- 
istration of Massachusetts produced the Whaling Masters (New Bedford: 


Old Dartmouth Historical Society, 1938) which lists all captains who 
sailed on whalers from 1725 to 1925. 

Elmo P. Hohman, The American Whaleman 
Green & Co., 1928); Frances Deane Robotti, Whalj 
York: Bonanza Books, 1962);:C. M. Scammon 


(New York: Longmans, 
ng and Old Salem (New 
Marine Mammals of the 
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Northwestern Coast of North America with an Account of the American 
Whale Fishery (New York: Dover Publications, 1969); Edouard A. Stack- 
pole, The Sea Hunters (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1953), and W. S. 
Tower, A History of the American Whale Fishery (Philadelphia: Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, 1967) collectively present a picture of all aspects of 
the whaling industry. For New London whaling, C. A. Williams, ‘Early 
Whaling Industry”’ (N. L. C. H. S. Recs. and Papers, Il, pt. 1, New London: 
N. L. C. H. S., 1895), 3-22 presents a short, but valuable account of the 
port’s activity. Barnard L. Colby, New London Whaling Captains (Mystic, 
Connecticut: The Marine Historical Association, 1936) has selected a 
number of leading masters and relates the highlights of their careers. 

Two unusual events involving New London whalers are recounted 
in Sidney Withington, Two ‘Dramatic Episodes of New England Whaling 
(Mystic, Connecticut: Marine Historical Association, 1958). Norman R. 
Bennett and George Brooks, Jr., New England Merchants in Africa (Boston: 
Boston University Press, 1965) demonstrate New London whalers picking 
up supplies and trading with Africans while Eldon Griffin, Clippers and 
Consuls: American Consular and Commercial Relations with Eastern Asia 
1845-1860 (Ann Arbor: Edwards Brothers, 1938) deals with New London 
whaling voyages to Japan. 

Whaling activities in the Pacific Islands are covered in C. Hartley 
Grottan, The Southwest Pacific to 1900 (Ann Arbor: The University of 
Michigan Press, 1963), Douglas L. Oliver, The Pacific Islands (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1951), Rex and Thea Rienits, The Voyages of 
Captain Cook (London: The Hamlyn Publishing Group, 1968). 

Whalemen’s Memorial (n. p.: n. d.) gives a brief description of 
highlights of New London whaling. Daboll’s Almanac (1844-1892) lists 
the firms and returns of whaling year by year. Hamilton Cochran, 
Blockade Runner of the Confederacy (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
1958), relates the destruction of whalers by the Confederate raiders. E. 
Keble Chatterton, Whales and Whaling (London: Unwin Ltd., 1926), 
covers the Arctic disaster of 1871. The opening of Arctic grounds and 
Bowhead whaling is described by Albert Cook Church, Whale Ships and 
Whaling (New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1939). Clifford W. Ashley, The 
Yankee Whaler (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1938) gives an 
excellent picture of whaling life. 

Edmund Burke’s speech to Parliament about the widespread 
operations of American whaling by 1775 is reproduced in Thomas Beale 
“The Natural History of the Sperm Whale” (The London Quarterly 
Review: April, 1839), 177-190. Henry M. Kendale, Robert Glendening and 
Clifford H. MacFadden, Introduction to Geography (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1952), describe the conditions at Desolation Island. 

Connecticut’s State Library at Hartford contains an extensive 
collection of manuscripts pertinent to this study. The voluminous 
Connecticut Archives have been catalogued under a number of headings 
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such as Trade and Maritime Affairs, Insolvent Debtors, Revolutionary War, 
Towns and Lands, Travel, Highways, Fences, Bridges and Taverns, and 
Finance and Currency, which proved most valuable to this book. The New 
London Probate Records, Collection of Shipping Papers, Papers of 
Jeremiah Brainard and Joshua Coit, as well as “Census of the United States, 
Original Returns of the Assistant Marshals in Connecticut,”’ the “Book of 
Insurance Risks,” Washington Insurance Company, and the William Hale 
“Diary” are all pertinent to this study. 

The Connecticut Historical Society possesses several individual items 
which proved of use in its manuscript collection. The General Jedidiah 
Huntington Letters, the John Winthrop, Sr. and Jr., Letters, Wadsworth 
Correspondence, various account books of New London merchants, and 
the Aaron Bull Diary were consulted. In addition several manuscripts 
provided valuable information: Harold C. Bailey, ‘“‘Connecticut’s Share in 
Winning Independence at Sea,” Eva L. Butler, “Colonial Letters of our 
Ancestors, 1653-1733,” “Joseph Coit Personal History” and Francis H. 
Parker, “The Connecticut Navy in the Revolutionary War.” Various 
account books of New London merchants were consulted. At the Shaw 
Mansion the “Dr. S. P. H. Lee Account Book,” collection of New London 
whaling, clippings as well as several paintings of New London whaling 
vessels proved helpful as did the collection of whaling implements. 

The Stonington Historical Society has preserved a shipping paper 


of the Blackstone under Captain Fordham, 1790, indicating a whaling 
voyage of that date. 


N €wspapers 


were: the New London Summary (1758-1763); the New London Gazette 
(1763-1846; called the Connecticut Gazette [1775-1823]); The Repub- 
lican Advocate (1818-1828); The People’s Advocate and New London 
Geary Republican (1840-1848); The Repository (1858-1861); Weekly 


Chronicle and Daily Chronicle (1848-1855); New London Daily Star 


(1848-1869); New London Weekly Democrat (1845-1871); and New 
London Day (1881-1972), 


The Washington, D. C., Daily Globe (1856) 
covered the successfy] attempts of Lafayette S. Foster, United States 
Senator from Connecticut, to have a bill passed purchasing the Resolute 
from Perkins and Smith. 


The Public Records of the Colony of Connecticut 1636-1776 (15 


vols., Hartford: Brown & Parsons, F, A. Brown, and Case, Lockwood and 


Brainard 1850-1 890), edited by James Hammond Trumbull and Charles J. 


Hoadly prove invaluable for a study of Connecticut. Equally valuable are 
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the Public Records of the State of Connecticut 1775-1803 (3 vols., 
Hartford: the Case, Lockwood & Brainard Co., 1894-1922, and 8 vols., 
Hartford: The State, 1942-1967) edited successively by Charles J. Hoadly, 
Leonard Woods Labaree, Albert Van Dusen and Christopher Collier. 

The annually issued Connecticut State Register and Manual and 
Manwaring William, ed., A Digest of the Early Connecticut Probate 
Records (Vol. I, Hartford District, 1635-1700) proved useful. 


Railroads 


Whaling merchant control of the railroads can be traced in a number 
of works. By far the best account of New London’s railroads is Thelma M. 
Kistler, The Rise of Railroads in the Connecticut Valley (Smith College 
Studies in History, vol. XXIII, Nos. 1-4 [October, 1937-July, 1938]). 
An introduction to the railroad era in Connecticut is provided in Sidney 
Withington, The First Twenty Years of Railroads in Connecticut (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1935). Charles G. Woodward, The New 
London, Willimantic & Palmer Railroad Company (Hartford: Case,Lock- 
wood & Brainard, 1941) traces the establishment of the road by whaling 
interests and its problems which finally led to its demise. 

The Sterling Library, Yale University, has a number of helpful 
pamphlets on New London and Stonington Railroad; New London, 
Willimantic and Palmer Railroad Company; and New London Northern 
Railroad Company; and also several annual reports of the New London, 
Willimantic and Palmer Railroad Company and the New London Northern 
Railroad Company. General information on New London railroads is 
provided by Webb’s New England Railway and Manufacturing Statistical 
Gazetteer (Providence: Providence Press Co., 1896), Alvin F. Harlow 
Steelways of New England (New York: Creative Press, 1946) and Edward 
C. Kirkland, Men, Cities and Transportation (2 vols., Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1948). 


Banking 


Banking control by the whaling agents is described in several 
accounts. The most valuable work on New London banking is William F. 
Hasse, Jr., A History of Money and Banking in Connecticut (New Haven: 
privately printed, 1957). Of help in rounding out the financial operations 
are Francis Parsons, The History of Banking in Connecticut (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1934), and Joseph Woodward, Currency and Banking 
in Connecticut (Boston: D. H. Hurd & Co., 1857). G. W. White Blunt 
Library, Mystic Seaport, possesses the National Whaling Bank Collection. 
A Century of Banking In New London (New London: The Savings Bank of 
New London, 1927) provided some general information. For a discussion 
of the national banking system and New London, Bray Hammond, Banks 
and Politics in America (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1957) and 
Rollen G. Osterweis, Charter Number Two: The Centennial History of the 
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First New Haven National (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1963) are 
useful. 


General Works 


For information on the exploring of the area before settlement, John 
Bartlet Brebner, The Explorers of North America 1492-1806 (New York: 
World Publishing Company, 1964) proved useful. Oliver P. Chitwood, A 
History of Colonial America (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1948) 
discusses early shipbuilding in colonial America. 

Fessenden S. Blanchard, Long Island Sound (New York: D. Van 
Nostrand, 1958) contains an excellent section on the early history of the 
New London area, and Samuel Adams Drake, Nooks and Corners of the 
New England Coast (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1876) provides some 
general information on the port. 

Connecticut history has attracted many authors and several of their 
works offer material of value. Marguerite Allis, Connecticut Trilogy (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1934) deals mainly with the folklore of the 
state, while John Warner Barber, Connecticut Historical Collections (New 
Haven: John W. Barber, 1836) is a collection of others’ works and news- 
Paper articles. Richard L. Bushman, From Puritans to Yankee: Character 
and the Social Order in Connecticut, 1690-1765 (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1967) examines the Connecticut trade centers and their 
rivalry; an older account, George Clark, A History of Connecticut, Its 
People and Institutions (New York: G. P. Putman’s Sons, 1914) gives some 
attention to merchant activity at New London. A brief look at New 
London is provided by the Federal Writers Project, Connecticut, A Guide 
to Its Roads, Lore and People (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1938). 
Dorothy Deming, The Settlement of the Connecticut Towns (New Haven: 
) presents a short account of New London’s 
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vols., Hartford: The Publishing Society of Connecticut, 1904), Elias B. 


1889), Iveigh Hunt Sterry and William H. Garrigus, They Found a Way 
(Brattleboro, Vt.: Stephen Daye Press, 1933) and Benjamin Trumbull, A 
Complete History of Connecticut (2 vols., New London: H. D. Utley, 
1898) all provide a few items of information about New London. Samuel 
cticut (London, 1781) presents an anti- 
New London’s dependence upon Boston 
d, In Olde Connecticut (New York: The 
e beginning of West Indian trade at New 


Benjamin T,. Marshall, ed., A Mo 
vols., New York: Lewis Histori 
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much information on newspapers. P. Leroy Harwood, History of Eastern 
Connecticut (3 vols., Chicago: The Pioneer Publishing Company, 1931) 
appears deeply indebted to Caulkins, History of New London. No local 
study could be complete without consulting Florence S. Crofut, Guide to 
the History and the Historic Sites of Connecticut (2 vols., New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1937). 


New London 


Only one adequate history of New London exists: Frances Manwaring 
Caulkins, History of New London (New London: H. D. Utley, 1895). Of 
use are the New London Town Records, especially for the seventeenth 
century, which have been made quite readable in a transcript prepared by 
Eva L. Butler (1946). Several short histories of the town provide additional 
insight into its development. Among these are Catherine B. Avery, A Brief 
History of New London, Connecticut (n. p.: n. d.), John Rogers Bolles, 
New London, A Seaport for North and West (New London: George E. 
Starr, 1877), Augustus Bradegee, Some Incidents in the Early History of 
New London (n. p.: 1896), W. R. Starr, A Centennial Historical Sketch of 
the Town of New London (New London: Press of George Starr, 1876) and 
Carly Jay Viets, A Brief History of New London (New London: Viets, 
1896). Three volumes intended to extol the virtue of the port, Leading 
Businessmen of New London (Boston: Mercantile Publishing Company, 
1890), Pictorial New London and Its Environs at the Commencement of 
the Twentieth Century (Providence: Journal of Commerce Company, 
1901), Picturesque New London (Hartford: American Book Exchange, 
1901), do provide facts about the port after the high point of whaling 
had long passed and the town hoped to develop an industrial base. 
Hildegarde Hawthorne, Old Seaport Towns of New England (New York: 
Dodd, Mead Company, 1916) provides a good description of early New 
London as a West Indian port. Richard A. Wheeler, “The First Organized 
Church in New London County” (N. L. C. H. S. Recs. and Papers, I, pt. 
III, New London: N. L. C. H. S., 1891), 11-25, describes the early 
settlement of the New London area. 

Of course much of the statistical information is based upon the 
information used in my Appendices (as yet unpublished study ),““The New 
London Merchants” and from my manuscript under preparation for the 
New London County Historical Society, ‘““A History of New London.” 
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